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of American Coiutitutioiial Law deals with certain large 
principles intimately connected with modem theories of 
political self-government The protection of the indi- 
vidnal in his personal, property, and political rights, at 
the same time that order is maintained and the welfare 
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' 0^ the state oonserred, is the aiih oi modem coustitntioiml 
govermnent. We are so accastomed to the aflCepCanee of 
these doctrines that it is difficult to realize how new they 
are as actual working principles efficiently controlling gov- 
ernmental action. It is only a little over three hundred 
years ago that Philip 11 of Spain condemned to death 
withoQt trial all of the inhabitants of the Netherlands. It 
is only two hundred years ago that the court of king's 
bench in England solemnly affirmed the right of the king 
at his pleasure to dispense with any penal statute passed 
by Parliament. In legal theory, at least, the property 
and persons of the vast majority of the governed were to a 
considerable extent at the disposal of the governing ma- 
jority. As a matter of fact, rulers did not usually deal 
with their subjects with an outrageous disregard of jus- 
tice, but this was due to the wisdom, the kindness, or the 
fear of the rulers and not to their obedience to any word 
of law superior to their wills. The divine right of kings 
was the dogma at the basis of political theories of the 
state, tempered though it might be by admissions of moral 
obligations upon rulers to govern justly. In the brief 
space of a few hundred years all this has changed. With 
very few exceptions, every government that now makes 
any pretension to modem civilization exercises its powers 
in conformity with the precepts of a body of unwritten 
custom or written law designed to secure the individual 
from oppression at the hands of those who are actually in 
governing positions, or even from the oppreasiou of a ma- 
jority of his peers. Indeed, the function that brings Amer- 
ican constitutions most frequently before the courts is 
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that of proteeting the rights of individuals against the acta 
of popular legislatures. 

§ 2. What is a omrtitation? "Whea we think of a con- 
stitation in America we naturally oouceive a written in- 
stnunent formally setting forth a frame of government 
and containing a variety of checks upon governmental 
action, chiefly npon the legislature. It may seem a little 
strange to think of coustitnidonB existing in an unwritten 
as well as a written state. Hiough it ia more or less a 
matter of definition, the simplest conception of a consti- 
tution for the government of a state is the body of exist- 
ing precepts, written or unwritten, designed to control 
governmental action until modified in some authorized 
manner. 

§3. The English ocmstitotton and Parliament. The 
beat example of a country with an unwritten constitntion 
is England. lArge volumes have been written about the 
English constitntion, but so far as that constitntion is 
applicable to legislative action it is entirely unwritten. 
The English Parliament does not confiscate private prop- 
erty, or condemn men to death without trial, or even im- 
pair the obligation of existing contracts. Writers on 
EI^;UBh law say that to do these things would be uncon- 
atitutional, meaning thereby contrary to the great body 
of past legislative custom and naage, which forms the 
standard by whidi the present is judged. Yet if the Eng- 
lish Parliament were to do any of these things they would 
not be illegal, though they might be unconstitutional. 
Parliament is absolutely supreme in legal theory, and 
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whatever it chooses to enact is legal, is a law, and will be 
enforced as snch hy the English conrts. 

Beally, ParliaiDent has a double function. It is both 
the law-making and the constitntion-maldng power of 
Great Britain. Thus, at present we say it is nnconstitu- 
tional for Parliament to impair the obligation of con- 
tracts in individual instances — ^not speaking now of bank- 
ruptcy laws. If Parliament chose to do this in two or 
three instances only, we should still say such action was 
unconstitutional but that there was no way of enforcing 
the constitution against the will of Parliament. If such 
parliameutary action became common, we should then 
have to say that the English constitution had been altered 
and that to impair the obligations of private contracts 
was no longer unconstitutional in England. That is, the 
English constitution, so far as it affects legislative ac- 
tion, is purely one of customary obligation, and when ad- 
herence to any part of it is no longer customary, the con- 
stitution has simply been altered by the authorized Eng- 
lish method, acts of Parliament approved by the crown. 

Where the English constitution touches executive ac- 
tion, it is partly written. Magna Charta is an instance 
of this. The English Bill of Rights of 1689, placing cer- 
tain restrictions on the acts of the sovereign, is another. 
So is the Act of Settlement of 1701, regulating the suc- 
cession to the crown and the tenure of judges. So are all 
the various acts of Parliament somewhat permanently 
regulating the exercise of executive power throughout 
the British Empire. 

§ 4. Differences between written and unwritten con- 
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stitntioiu. The English unwritten constitntion is really 
gnat as mudi a constitntion as onr written ones. The 
great difference is in the organ by which conBtitntional 
changes may anthorizedly be made. In England this 
organ is Parliament. la the American states it is nsnalJy 
a constitntional convention whose proceedings mnst gen- 
eraUy be ratified I^ popular vote. For the United States 
Constitntion it is the joint action of three-quarters of the 
states acting through legislatores or conventions (1). On 
the continent of Europe it is often the legislative bodies 
of the state acting together by a two-thirds or three-quar- 
tera vote, and perhaps also requiring the assent of the 
executive or the people. 

The legal effect of the various modes of amending 
American constitutions we shall consider later. Two im- 
portant consequences have grown out of the dlfferraices 
between English and American constitutions. One is that. 
the American le^pslatare is much less free than the Eng- 
lish one. The other is that the American jndidary has 
been made the guardian of the constitution. The £^lish 
courts cannot declare an act of Parliament unconstitu- 
tional. An American court does this constantiy with the 
acts of American legislatures. It is this latter conse- 
quence that gives the greatest practical importance to 
the study of American constitutional law. 

§ C. Written constitiitionji in America. Ja all Amer- 
ican states certain fundamental personal, property, and 
political rights are secured by written constitutions. 
These ooDstitntions have several distinct functions : 

(1) Const, Art. V. 
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E^t, they are oonatnictiTe. They provide a fonn of 
govemment, divide the various powers into convenient 
gronps, and prescribe the proper mode of their exercise. 
This is the oldest and oommonest fanction of a 
oonstitntion. 

Second, they are prohibitive. They place a number of 
restrictions upon legislative and executive powers and 
even npon the i»ower of the iodividnal to make cer- 
tain contracts or nse his property in certain ways. The 
most important of these prohibitionB are designed to pro- 
tect the individnal citizen from governmental oppression, 
and it is the existence of these prohibitions in modem 
oonstitntions that most sharply distingoishes them from 
the governmental instrmnents of antiquity. As com- 
pared with the total bnik of oonstitntions, these supremely 
important provisions are bnt a small part In the oon- 
stitntion of New York they form less than one-twentieth, 
and of Sonth Dakota less than one-thirtieth. They secnre 
personal and religions liberty, freedom of speech and of 
the press, rights of assemUage and petition, eqnal pro- 
tection of the laws, compensation for property taken for 
pnblio nse, protection to persons aocnsed of crime, im- 
mnnity from nnreasonaUe searches. or Beiznres, and due 
process of law for all attempts to deprive persims of life, 
liberty, or property. 

Third, in the case of the Federal Oonstitntion, it also 
divides tire powers of govermnent between the states and 
the United States, and provides for the orderly adminis- 
tration of onr Federal system, 

§ 6. OntUne of Amarioan oonstltatiaial history heian 
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1789. A brief sammaiy of the principal fscts of our oon- 
Btitational histoiy, before the present Constitatioii, may 
eonveniently be inaerted here. The EsgliBh colonies in 
America were settled or acquired by Q-reat Britain be- 
tween 1607 (Virginia) and 1732 (Georgia). Most of them 
had governors, appointed by the crown or colonial pro- 
prietors, and popular assemblies convened under the 
authority of crown or proprietors. In Rhode Island and 
Connecticnt, governor and legislature wwe chosen by the 
people. The part taken by the colonists in the French 
and Indian war (1754-63) that wrested Canada from 
France gave a considerable impetus toward colonial unity, 
wfaidi was much increased by the unwise and irritating 
attempts of Parliament to tax the colonies and hamper 
their foreign trade. The Stamp Act congress of 1765 
was attended by representatives from most of the colonies 
to petition against this legislation and make a declaration 
of colonial rights. The stamp act was repealed and an 
import duty levied on goods entering the colonies. A 
feature of the resistance to this was the "Boston tea- 
party*' at which some cargoes of imported tea were forci- 
bly thrown into the harbor. Parliament replied by an act 
closing the port of Boston and changing the charter of 
Massachusetts. In 1774 the first Continental Congress 
met and adopted resolutions and addresses declaratory of 
American rights. The battle of Lexington and Concord 
followed in 1775, and the Bevolution began. The second 
Continental Congress met shortly after and assumed the 
conduct of the war. Under its recommendations (§ 7, be- 
low) the early state governments were formed, and it con- 
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tinned to act as a central goreming body of dnbions au- 
thority in all bnt military and diplomatic matters, until the 
adoption of the Articles of Confederation in 1781, which 
for the first time created a formal organic union between 
the states. Tba Declaration of Independence, adopted by 
this Congress in 1776, was its principal political act, and 
marks the legal date of tbe beginning of our existence as 
an independent nation. Perhaps the most important 
events of the Confederation were the cession to the United 
States of the lands claimed by various states west of the 
AUeghanies {§ 256, below), and the adoption, by the Con- 
gress of the Confederation, of the Ordinance of 1787 for 
the government of the Northwest territory thus ceded, 
with a provision excluding slavery from it. The failure 
of the Confederation and the adoption of the Constitation 
are related in §§ 9-10, below. 

Sbchoit 2. Uakiho asd CHAiroiNa Aiobioait Oon- 
snruTtoNS. 

1 7. Earliest American state ooiutitati<His. Under the 
American system of government written constitutions 
play 80 important a part that a brief consideration of the 
methods by which they may be adopted and changed is de- 
siraMe; 

IVuring the first eighteen months of the Revolutionary 
war the governments of most of the revolting colonies 
were conducted by provincial conventions or congresses 
in each colony, made up of delegates chosen in various 
irregular ways; and their acts and recommendations, 
under stress of war, were very generally respected and 
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obeyed by the Bevolntionaiy party. Connecticnt and 
Bhode Island, nnder their colonial charters, had popolar 
anti-British assemblies that continned to administer their 
governments. As the expectation of an early peace with 
England diminished, the Continental Congress, in re- 
sponse to several requests, advised the informal govern- 
ing bodies in each colony to call a full representation of 
the people, in order to form a more permanent frame of 
government during the continnance< of the war. Be- 
ginning with New Hampshire in 1776, brief constitntions 
were promulgated by the provincial congreraes, or by con- 
ventions called for this purpose, withont any submission 
of them to the people, in all of the colonies except Con- 
necticut, Rhode Island, and Massachusetts. Connecticnt 
and Rhode Island continued under their colonial charters, 
but events in Massachusetts took a different course, 

§ 8. Constitntion of HaasaehnsettB. In Jnne, 1775, 
acting upon the advice of the Continental Congress, the 
provincial convention of Massachusetts wrote letters to 
the towns in the colony requesting them to choose repre- 
sentatives to form an assembly. The assembly when 
elected chose a councU and the two of these together con- 
stituted the Massadinsetts general court or legislature. 
In li778 this body prepared a constitntion that was sub- 
mitted to the people and rejected. The year following, 
the people voted that a new constitntion should be drafted 
by a convention especially called for this purpose. The 
legislature made provision for the election of delegates to 
such a cqnvention by the votes of all resident freemen, 
twenty-one years old. The convention met in September, 
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1779, and in Mardi, 1780, the new oonstitation was laid 
before the people, to be approved by two-thirds of the 
male inhabitants of the age of twenty-one, voting. Over 
two-thirds approved, and the convention, having re- 
assembled, declared the constitntion established and re- 
solved that it should take effect the October following. 
It is notable that althon^ this constitntion contained a 
provision limiting the suffrage under it to persons having 
a specified property qualification, yet all freemen over 
the age of twenty-one were empowered to vote upon its 
adoption. It was the first American constitution adopted 
by popular vote. 

Of all the constitutions ori^nally formed by the first 
American states that of Massachusetts alone is in force 
today. It has been frequently amended, but all attempts 
to substitute a new constitution for it have failed. All 
other states, except those most recently admitted to the 
Union, have had more than one constitution, Texas has 
had seven altogether, and Kansas had three in three years. 

§ 9. The Articles of Confederation. The Articles of 
Confederation, framed by the second Continental Con- 
gress, were presented to the legislatures of the various 
states in 1778, and were ratified by the last of them in 
March, 1781. Article VIII provided: "The articles of 
this Confederation shall be inviolably observed by every 
state, and the Union shall be perpetual ; nor shall any 
alterations at any time hereafter be made in any of them, 
unless such alteration be agreed to in a Congress of the 
United States and be afterwards confirmed by the legis- 
latures of every state." 
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The goTemment of the Confederation speedily failed 
for want of coercive authority to execute its powers. It 
could neither tax, regulate trade, cany out its inter- 
national obligations, nor keep internal peace, bnt was 
obliged to rely npon recommendations to the states for 
carrying oat these measures. The nrgenc^ of war once 
removed, natural differences of opinion among the states 
rendered nnited action impossible, and the central gov- 
ernment fell to pieces with undiecked rapidity. Varioos 
efforts to amend the Articles of Confederation so as to 
give the Congress at least some powers of taxation were 
defeated by the requirement of unanimity among the 
states. 

§ 10. Adoption of the ITnited States Oonstitation. In 

1786 Virginia called a meeting of commissioners from aU 
of the states to consider the adoption of such an act as 
would enable Congress to provide for a nniform system in 
their commercial relations. Commissioners from five 
states met at Annapolis in September, 1786, in conse- 
quence of thin call. They recommended a convention to 
meet at Philadelphia the next May to devise provisions to 
render the Constitution of the Federal government ade- 
quate to the Union, and their report was sent to Congress 
and to the states. In February, 1787, Congress passed a 
resolution recommending such a convention "for the pnr< 
pose of revising the Articles of Confederation and re- 
porting to Congress and the several legislatures snch 
alterations and provisions therein as shall, when agreed 
to in Congress and confirmed by the states, render the 
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Federal Constitation adequate to the exigendeB of the 
govenunent and preservation of the IJmoii.*' 

Bepresentatives of all of the states except Rhode Island 
attended the conventioii^ and on September 17, 1787, 
adopted the Constitntion. The convention directed the 
ConstitTitioQ to be laid before Congress, and recommended 
that it shonid be afterward submitted to a convention of 
delegates dliosen, in each state by the people under the 
recommendation of its legislature. Article VIZ of the 
proposed Constitntion provided that the ratification of the 
conventions of nine of the states shonid be sofScient for 
the establishment of the Constitntion between the states 
ratifying. The convention recommended to Congress 
that, as soon as nine of the states had ratified, Con- 
gress shonid fix a time for the appointment of electors, 
a time when they shonid vote for president, and a time 
and place for commencing proceedings tmder the Con- 
stitntion. 

It will be noticed that the new Constitution provided 
that it shonid become effective as soon as ratified by nine 
states, while the Articles of Confederation provided that 
they shonid not be changed except 1^ nnanimons consent 
of the states. Eleven states at first ratified the Constitn- 
tion, and the new government went into effect between 
them March 4, 1789. North Carolina ratified in Novem- 
ber of that year, and Bhode Island in May, 1790. 

§11. Mtodeg of amending owirtitataona. The coastitn- 
tions of onr states are amended or wholly remade with 
great frequency, and npon six different occasions the 
Federal Constitntion has been amended. Qnestions fre- 
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qaently have arisen respecting the proper mode of amend- 
ing constitntionB and these may conveniently be discussed 
mkler several heads: 1. The previona constitution may 
contain no provisions regarding its amendment. 2. A 
mode of amendment may be provided, bnt may not be 
made expressly exclnsive of other modes. 3. An exclusive 
mode of amendment may be expressly provided. 

§ 12. Same: Where ctnutitntion contains no express 
provision. The fimt eonstitntions of most of the thirteen 
original states contained no express provisions at all con- 
cerning their am^idment. That of Massachusetts pro- 
vided that in 1795 the people should vote upon the ex- 
pediency of revising the constitution, and that if two- 
thirds voted in favor of this a new convention should be 
called. Nothing was done in 1796, bnt 1820 the legiS' 
lature secured an affirmative vote of the people in 
favor of a convention for revising the constitution. 
The convention was held and various amendments pro- 
posed by it were adopted, among them an amendment 
providing an orderly method for future amendments. 
This early incident is typical of the usual American prac- 
tice. Where a constitution contains no express provision 
for its amfflLdment, the legislature may call a convention 
of delegates chosen by Die people, the call being made 
directly by the legislature, or in consequence of a previous 
vote of the people authorizing the legislature to do so. 
The convention so c^Ied may propose changes in the con- 
stitution and submit them to the people, and when ratified 
by the vote of the latter the constitution is changed ac- 
cordingly. 
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§ 13. Same: Where constitntion prorideB a non-ex- 
clnsiTa mode of amendment. Where a state constitntion 
expressly provides that it shall be amended by calling a 
convention and snbmittlDg amendments to the people, 
doabtlesB there is no implied power to amend in any other 
way. This method, however, thoagh well adapted for a 
general revision of a constitntion, is expensive and cum- 
bersome for dealing with isolated specific amendments. 
Most of onr constitutions, therefore, provide for their 
amendment by the anbmission to the people of proposals 
first passed by the legislature, or by two successive legis- 
latures. It is generally held that this permission to 
amend in tiie legislative mode does not impliedly deny 
authority to amend by the agency of a convention called 
as set forth in § 12, above. This original and typical 
method may always be employed unless expressly for- 
bidden. 

§ 14. Same: Ezdnsive mode of amendment expresaly 
provided. If a constitntion expressly provides that it 
shall be amended by a certain method or methods, only, 
there can be no legal warrant for employing a, different 
mode, and acts done under the latter do not acquire the 
force of law except as the fruit of an accomplished revo- 
lution against the prior form of government. 

§ 16. Peaceful revolutions. In a few instances the pro- 
cedure mentioned as illegal in § 14, above, has been pur- 
sued, and a new constitntion or constitutional amendments 
have been adopted thereunder and acquiesced in by the 
people and departments of government. This must be 
regarded in the light of a peaceful revolution, akin to that 
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by which the old Confederation was displaced, in direct 
denial of its proTisions, by the new Constitution in 1788 
(§10, above). 

§ 16. Amendment of Federal CouBtltntiou. The Unit- 
ed States Conatitntion contains in Article V an express 
provision for proposing amendmaitB by a two-thirds vote 
of each house of Congress, or by a convention called by 
Congress npon the application of the legislatares of two- 
thirds of the states. The former method has been nni- 
formly pnrsned heretofore. Perhaps Congress could not 
call a convention npon its own motion, in the ordinary 
American method (S 12, above), even though this is not 
expressly forbidden {§ 13, above) ; for Congress has only 
the powers ddegated to it by the Constitntion, not the 
g^ieral residnary powers of a state le^slatare (§§ 24-27, 
249-51, below), and it wonld be difficnlt to show that a 
power of this natnre was fairly to be implied from the 
character of the national government. The principal 
practical question that has arisen over the procedure of 
amending the Federal Constitution is whether a state may 
withdraw a ratification of an amendment once given, if 
the retraction takes place before the amendment has been 
adopted by the requisite number of states to make it part 
of the Constitution. This oocnrred with respect to both 
the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amendments, and Congress 
by resolution declared the attempted withdrawal ineffec- 
tive (la). 

(U) The toplu of It U-l<l, ftbove, ate fully diaeiuaed in JmneBon on 
Conititntioii&l ConventionB (lUt ed.}, mm. 603-86. 
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Sbotion 3. Sbpabahon op DsPABrMmrTa or Qotxbh- 

MKNT. 

§ 17. Oeiural Anucican doetxina. The prevalent 
American doctrine is that the legislative, ezeontive, and 
judicial departmente of government should be separated 
so far as is practicable, and that thrar respective powers 
shoold be exercised by different men or groups of men. 
A few illnstrations will make clear how this works in 
practice. 

§ 18. Judicial powers cannot be exardBed by l^;is- 
lative and administratiTe bodies. In an early New Hamp- 
shire case (2) a law suit had been decided against one 
Merrill, and the court had refnsed his motion for a new 
trial and rendered judgment against him. The legislature 
on Merrill 's petition passed an act granting him a new 
trial in the case. The New Hampshire court decided this 
act to be unconatitational and void, as an attempted exer- 
cise of judicial power by the legislature, saying: "No 
particular definition of jndidal powers is given in the 
constitution; and considering the general nature of the in-; 
stmment none was to be expected but 'powers judicial,* 
'judidary powers,' and 'judicatories' are all phrase^ 
used in the constitution, and though not particularly de-l 
fined are still so used to designate wit^i clearness that de^ 
partment of the government which it was intended should 
interpretate and administer the laws. On general prin- 
ciples, therefore, those inquiries, deliberations, orders, 

(2) Uerrfll v. Sherburne, 1 N. B. 1»9. 
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and decrees, which are peculiar to such a department 
most in their nature be jndicial actB. Nor can they be 
both judicial and legislative, because a marked difference 
exists between the employment of judicial and legislative 
tribonala. 

' ' The former decide upon the legality of claims and con- 
duct ; the latter make rules upon which, in connection with 
the Constitution, these dedsions should be founded. It is 
the province of the judges to determine what is the law 
upon existing cases. In fine the law is applied by the one 
and made by the other." 

§ 19. Same: Farther i]liutratl(»u. In Kansas the 
legislature created a so-called court of visitation which 
was given power to regulate public service companies, to 
determine the reasonaUeness of the reg^ations thns 
made, and then to enforce them. The Federal circuit 
court held that this combination of judicial with legisla- 
tive and administrative powers was f orlridden by the con- 
stitution of Kansas, which provided for separate execu- 
tive legislative, and jndicial departments, though it did 
not expressly forlad the powers of one to be exercised by 
the others. The court said: "That, in a broad sense, 
powers of one of these departments shall not be conferred 
Tqnn either of the others is not only within the true spirit 
of these provisions, but also substantially within the letter 
thereof; and the addition thereto of an express prohibi- 
tory declaration, such as is contained in the constitutions 
of some of the states, that the powers of one department 
shall not be exercised by another, would add very little to 
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their effect, so far as concerns the qaestion under con- 
sideration. The oniversal doctrine of American lihert; 
onder written constitntions requires the distribution of 
all the powers of government among three departments — 
legislative, judicial, and executive — and that each, within 
its appropriate sphere, be supreme, coordinate with, and 
independent of both the othera" (3). 

Nor can an administrative body like the Interstate 
Commerce Commission be given power to compel obedi> 
eace to its orders by a judgment of fine or imprisonment. 
Such obedience, nnder the Constitution of the United 
States, can be compelled only by a competent judicial 
tribunal having jurisdiction of the case (4). 

§ 20. Non-jndidal powen cannot be conferred on 
courts. On the other hand, courts cannot be required to 
exercise non-judicial powers. A Connecticut statute pro- 
vides that any street railway company might apply to the 
superior court to approve and adopt a location for its 
tracks with such regulations regarding streets, cars, con- 
struction, and motive power as the court might prescribe^ 
The supreme court of Connecticut held this not to be the 
exercise of judicial power, and therefore denied that it 
could be conferred upon a court Instead, it was a proper 
matter for legislative and administrative action (5). But 
if the question left to the conrt is whether certain definite 
circomatances exist or conditions have been fulfilled upon 

(3) Western Union Tel. Co. t. Hyatt, 93 Fed. 835. 

(4) iDteTBtate Commerce Commioalon v. Brimson, 164 D. S. 447. 
(6) Nonralk Street Railroad's Appeal, 69 Conn. 676. 
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which a license may be granted or a town incorporated, 
it is generally held a proper matter for judicial determi- 
nation (6). 

The courts cannot be required to decide qnestions or 
decisions which will later be snbject to revision or review 
by other departments of the government The final find- 
ing of a court, when not appealable to another conrt, is 
not a judicial determination unless it is enforceable by 
some process or is made by statute the final or indisput- 
able basis of action by other departments of govern- 
ment (7). 

Of the latter nature are actions against itself permitted 
by tbe state or the United States, vHiere it is made the 
duty of the government sued to pay any judgment that 
may be rendered against it 

§ 21. biherent powns t^ departments of goTenimeiit. 

As a corollary to the doctrine of the separation of powers 
in American governments, each department has certain 
inherent powere of which it cannot be deprived by the 
action of the other departments, even though the latter 
do not attempt to exercise them. Bonghly speaking they 
are such powers as are necessary to maintain the effective 
independence of the departments in the discharge of their 
appropriate duties. For instance, a Virginia statute at- 
tempted to deprive the courts created by the Virginia con- 

(6) HcCrea t. Roberts, 89 Md. SSS; ForiTthe t. Hammond, US 
Ind. BOG. 

<7) In re Sanborn, 148 U. S. tti. 
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stitution of their power to paniBh contempts Bummarily, 
and to Bubetittite a jnry trial for the action of t&e court 
itself. This was held nnconstitntional, and the court 
stated its condnsions : ' ' That ia the courts created by the 
constitution, there is an inherent power of self-defense 
and self-preservation; that this power can be regulated 
but cannot be destroyed, or so far diminiBhed as to be 
rendered ineffectual by legislative enactment ; that it is a 
power necessarily resident in and to be exercised l^ the 
court itself, and that the vice of an act whidi seeks to de- 
prive the court of this inherent power is not cured by pro- 
viding for its exercise by jury; that while the legislature 
has the power to regulate the jurisdiction of the courts, 
it cannot destroy, while it may confine within reasonable 
bounds, the authority necessary to the exerdse of the 
jurisdiction conferred" (8). 

Similarly the United States Supreme Court has siud: 
"In order that the court may compel obedience to its 
orders it must have the right to inquire whether there has 
been any disobedience thereof. To submit the question 
of disobedience to another tribunal, be it jury or another 
court, would be to deprive the proceeding of one-half its 
efficiency" (9). 

There are conflicting views as to whether the independ- 
ence of the courts requires them to control admissions to 
the bar. In Illinois and Pennsylvania a legislature may 
not compel the admission to the bar of persons who have 
not complied with the requirements demanded by the 

(S) Carter's Case, 96 V&. TBI, 816. 
(9) Id re Debe, 158 O. S. 564, E9B. 
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oourta (10). The contrary view ia taken in New York 
and North Carolina (11). 

§ 22. LizDitations of general doctrine. The doctrine of 
the separation of powers of government is of course not 
susceptible of rigorons application. Each department, 
as a matter of convenience and necessity, or to protect its 
own independence, mnst in a certain measure ezerdae 
powers of a diaracter that strictly belongs to another de- 
partment. The legislature, for instance, must often make 
investigations to ascertain the facts preliminary to legis- 
lation, and for this purpose mnst smnmon witnesses, ex- 
amine them, and punish their refusal to answer. These 
proceedings, though judicial in their nature, are necessary 
incidenta of a proper exercise of legislative power, and so 
may be conducted by a legislature (12). Likewise, both 
the executive and courts may make roles concerning their 
procedure, which are lejj^slative in character, but yet prop- 
erly incidental to executive and judicial duties. 

§33. Same: Appointment of offloers. Taxation. 
Some functions, like the appointment of ofScers, do not 
so distinctly belong to one department that they may not 
be exercised by another, and in such a case the power of 
appointment may be conferred upon either the executive 
or the courts, or be exerdsed by the le^slature itself, at 
its pleasure (13). The Federal Constitution expressly 

(10) In re Day, 161 III. T3; In re Splane, 128 Pa. 6S7. 
<11) Hatter of Cooper, 22 N. £. ST; Re Applicants for License, 
148 N. a 1. 

<12) Pe(vle V. Keeler, 9B N. X. 468. 
(IS) Fox V. McDonald, 101 Ala. Bl. 
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provides that Congress ma^ b^ law vest the appointment 
of such inferior officers, as they think proper, in the 
President alone, in the oonrts of law or in the heads of de- 
partments (14). In a number of the states an early prac- 
tice of giving inferior conrts the power of levying local 
taxes and assessing property therefor has been continued 
(15). It has been said: "The ascertainment of valnes of 
property is strictly jadidal, and in govemments per- 
fectly separated into the three distinct departments of 
legislative, exeentive, and judicial would of necessity be- 
long to the judicial. It has, however, been considered a 
necessary adjunct of the strictly legislative power of levy- 
ing taxes." This power, then, in connection with an 
assessment, may properly be conferred upon the jndiciar>' 
(16). Some states, however, wholly deny the validity of 
such practices (17). 

Sbction 4. Thb States and ths Uvited States 

§ 24. Oeneral theory of state powws. When the Brit- 
ish colonies in America freed themselves from the British 
government by the successful Bevolutiou of 1774-81, the 
newly created American states succeeded to the powers 
of the British government ; and to their legislatures de- 
scended the powers of the British Parliament. 

"The accepted theory upon this subject appears to be 

(14) Conat Art 3, sec i, I i. 

<16) State T. Guler. S Ohio, 14; Ball&rd t. Thomaa, 1» GratL 
(Va.) 14. 

(16) WbeeltnK Property Col t. Paul, 39 W. Ta. 142. 

(17) HnndA7 T. RahwBT, 4S N. J. L. S88; Auditor v. Railroad, 
6 Kan. 600. 
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tiiis : In every sovereign state there reaidee an absolute 
and nncoQtroUed power of legislation. In Great Britain 
this complete power rests in the Parliament; in the Amer- 
ican states it resides id the people themselves as an or- 
ganized body politic. But the people, by creating the Con- 
stitution of the United States, have delegated this power 
as to certain subjects, and nnder certain restrictions, to 
the Congress of the Union; and that portion they cannot 
resume, except as it may be done through amendment of 
the national Constitution. For the exercise of legislative 
power, subject to this limitation, they create, l^ their 
state constitution, a legislative department upon which 
they confer it ; and granting it in general terms, they must 
be understood to grant the whole legislative power which 
they possess, except so far as at the same time they saw 
fit to impose restrictions. While, therefore, the Parlia- 
ment of Britain possesses completely the absolute and un- 
controlled power of legislation, the legislative bodies of 
the American states possess the same power, except, first, 
as it may have been limited by the Constitution of the 
United States ; and, second, as it may have been limited 
by the constitution of tiie state. A legislative act, can- 
not, therefore, be declared void, unless its conflict with 
one of these two instruments can be pointed ont'* (18). 

§ 25. Powers of state govemments before 1789. The 
Confederation. After the Declaration of Independence in 
1776 all of the American states, except Connecticut and 
Bhode Island, adopted constitations providing a frame 

(18) BertlKrif t. O'Reilly. T4 N. I. 009. 
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of government, diBtribntiiig its powers, and enjoining 
certain limitationa npon their use. Connecticut and 
Bhode Island continned nnder their colonial charters, 
Gonnecticat expressly retaining its diarter as a constitu- 
tion with a few brief additional prohibitions, and Rhode 
Island going on without any express readoption of its 
charter. Connecticut did not adopt another constitution 
nntil 1818, nor Bhode Island until 1842. 

These early American oonstitntions contained bills of 
rights that in general prohibited to the political depart- 
ments of the state the exercise of powers already found 
by English experience and by their present quarrel with 
Great Britain to be fraught with danger to individual 
rights. The principal ones of these are enumerated in 
§ 5, above. Subject to these or similar restrictions and to 
^e few restrictions upon the powers of the state con- 
tained in the Articles of Confederation, adopted in 1781, 
the early state govemm«itB kept the entire remaining 
field of legislation. The prohibitionB upon the power of 
the states in the Articles of Confederation chiefly limited 
their power to enter into political relations either with 
'foreign countries or with each other, save with the consent 
of Congress ; and secured to the people of each state rights 
of intercourse with other states without discrimination. 
Provision was made for the interstate extradition of crim- 
inals, the interstate recognition of judicial proceedings, 
and the settlement of interstate boundary disputes ; and 
Congress was given control of interstate post ofiSces, 
Indian affairs, the alloy and value of coin, and the stand- 
ards of weights and measures. 
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The Confederation was virtnally a leagae between the 
states, and tbe powers given to it were in the main de- 
pendent for their enforcffln^it npon the law of the states 
themselves. It conld not effectively act npon individnals 
in the states. 

§ 26. Division of powers between state and naUon ef- 
fected by Federal Oonstitntion. The failure of the Con- 
federation and the adoption of the Constitution created 
an entirely new political situation. The theory of the 
division of powers between the new national government 
and the older state governments has been judicially stated 
with accuracy as follows: 

"In 1789, the Oonstitntion of tbe United States, having 
been adopted by the reqnired number of states . . . went 
into operation, and became the law of the land. This 
system was founded upon an entirely different principle 
from that of the Confederation. Instead of a leagae 
among sovereign states, it was a government formed by 
the people, and, to tbe extent of the enumerated subjects, 
the jurisdiction of which was confided to and vested in 
the general government, acting directly upon the people. 
'We the people,' are the authors and constituents; and 
'in order to form a more perfect union* was the declared 
purpose of tbe constitution of a general government. 

* ' It was a bold, wise, and successful attempt to place the 
people nnder two distinct governments, each sovereign and 
independent within its own sphere of action, and dividing 
the jurisdiction between them, not by territorial limits 
and not by the relation of snperior and subordinate, but 
classifying tbe subjects of government and designating 
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those over which each has entire and independent jnris- 
diction. This object the Constitution of the United States 
proposed to accomplish by a specific enumeration of those 
subjects of general concern, in which all have a general 
interest, and to the defense and protection of which the 
undivided force of all the states could be brought 
promptly and directly to bear. 

"Some of these were onr relations with foreign powers 
— war and peace, treaties, foreign commerce and com- 
merce amongst the several states, with others specifically 
enumerated ; leaving to the several states their full juris- 
diction over rights of person and property, and, in fact, 
over all other subjects of legislation, not thus vested in 
the general government. All powers of government, 
therefore, legislative, executive, and judicial, necessary 
to the full and entire administration of government over 
these enumerated subjects, and all powers necessarily 
incident thereto, are vested in the general government; 
and all other powers, expressly as well as by implication, 
are reserved to the states" (19). 

§ 27. Nature of the Federal Ctovemment: Of limited 
powers. From the nature of the Constitution of the 
United States, there result two great constitutional prin- 
ciples. The first one is that the United States is strictly 
a government of limited powers. The rule for construing 
its powers is exactly the opposite of that for construing 
the powers of the states. The state governments have un- 
limited powers, except where prohibited by the United 

(19) Opinion of Juatlcea. 14 Gray, 615-16. 
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States Constitntion or by their own coDstitntions. The 
TJoited States, on the other hand, can exercise no powers 
whatever except those foimd granted to it in the Consti- 
tution. Of course all of these Federal powers need not 
be expressly granted, but may fairly.be implied from those 
that are expressly granted. For instance, the United 
States is given express power to establish post offices and 
post roads. As incidental to this power and implied from 
it, the United States may carry the mail, regulate the 
character of mailable matter, and provide penalties for 
any interference with these rules. But unless a power 
can be found granted to the United States by the Consti> 
tntion, either expressly or by fair implication. Congress 
cannot constitutionally exercise it. 

§28. Same: Supreme In its sphere. The second 
great principle is that although the United States is a 
government of limited powers, its control over snch pow- 
ers as are granted to it is full and absolute, and that its 
laws passed in the exercise of the granted powers are 
superior to all state laws conflicting therewith. For in- 
stance, Congress having been given control of the post 
office may, if it sees fit, control entirely everything rea- 
sonably connected with the postoffice, even to the extent 
of making it a government monopoly. The supremacy 
of ita laws over those of the states ia probably secured 
by implication from the nature of the government it cre- 
ates, but is also expressly provided for in Article VI of 
the Constitution: "This Constitution, and the laws of 
the United States which shall be made in pursuance 
thereof; and all treaties made, or which shall be made, 
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under the aathority of the ITnited States, shall he the 
anpreme law of the land ; and the jadges in every state 
shall he hound thereby, anything in the constitnticn or law 
of any state to the contrary notwithstanding." 

The principles stated in this and the preceding sub- 
section are fnrther discnssed in §§ 249-55, below. 
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CHAPTEB n. 
^ rDiTOTioir or judioxart jh hnfoboxng ooNBTrrnnoirs. 

SbGTION 1. FOWEB TO DBCIiABB LaWS UnCONBTITU- 
HOHAIh 

§ 29. Departments of goTenunent. Modern political 
analyslB divides the powers of goTemment into three 
great departments, the legislative, executive, and jndicial; 
and modem constitational government has decreed a con- 
siderable separation of these departments to prevent 
abases. Of coarse an absolnte separation is impracticable 
because the departments are bnt different aspects of one 
government and are closely connected at many points. 
American constitntional doctrines as to the separation of 
governmental powers have been discnased in §g 17-23, 
above. 

§ 30. Power to declare laira muxnutitntioiiaL Where 
does it reside? Now, having a written constitution at- 
tempting in a general way to divide the powers of gov- 
ernment between the three departments and to prohibit 
the exercise of certain powers altogether, the very inter- 
esting qnestion presents itself: Who, and under what 
circumstances, is to determine when any given department 
oversteps its proper sphere, or attempts to exercise a 
forbidden powerl 

§ 31. Same: European doctrine. As a matter of pure 
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theory, there is of course no more reason why one of 
three departments of goveminent, admitted to be of equal 
and coordinate powers, shonld have the right to declare 
acts of the others unconstitutional tlian that any of the 
others should have the same power. Each department 
might be left to jndge for itself what was constitutional 
within its own sphere, and when there was a conflict they 
could compromise or get along otherwise as best they 
could. This is the view adopted on the continent of 
Europe. No Euro pean court acting under a written con- 
stitution can declare invalid an act of its coordinate 
legislative body. The legislators take an oath to obey 
the constitution, but within the legislative sphere they are 
the judges of what is constitutional, and the duty of the 
courts is to enforce the laws actually passed. The determi- 
nation of what laws are constitutional is the function of 
the ]eg:islature. In like manner the executive decides for 
himself what are the constitutional duties he is sworn 
to perform, and, except where there are provisions for im- 
peaching him, tbis decision is not subject to review by any 
other department of government. The same can be said 
of the acts of the judiciary. Each judge swears to obey 
the constitution, but the court is its own judge of what 
this requires within its sphere. 

The result is that a written constitution in Continental 
countries is a rule binding the political morality and com- 
mon sense of each of the departments of government, but 
its provisions are not enforceable by one coordinate 
branch of the government against another, except where 
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some express proviBion to this effect is inBerted in the 
constitution. 

§32. Same: English doctrine. As the result of a 
series of constitational struggles in England between the 
crown and the people the legislative power of Parliament 
had estaUished itself as supreme over the executive power 
of the crown, and the judiciary also had become inde- 
pendent of the crown by a life tenure of o£Sce. The at- 
tempts of Parliament to coerce America by passing acts 
of taxation that were felt to be tyrannous, gave rise to 
speculation as to the extent of this power of Parliament. 
Was it supreme, no matter to what extent it might go, or 
were there limits to its power based on natural justice 
and common ri^t, and if so could the conrts enforce 
these limitations by declaring acts of Parliament that 
overstepped them to be voidt 

In spite of a few dicta of En^h jndges to the effect 
that acts of Parliament repugnant to reason and common 
right were void, there can be no doubt that an act of 
Parliament when clearly expressed is supreme and bind* 
ing on the English courts, no matter how unjust or un- 
wise its provisions (1). Opinions to the contrary, how- 
ever, based chiefly on political grounds and the intense 
opposition of the colonists to taxation by England with- 
out representation, were quite widespread among Amer- 
ican statesman before the Bevolution, and no doubt 
had some influence in determining the course of American 
practice in controlling acts of the legislature. 

(1) Webb T. Outrlm (1907), A. C. 81, 89. 
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§ 33. Odoniol praetioe. Ito infloence. The American 
colonies for a long time prior to the RerolntioD were gov- 
erned under colonial charters, writtoi instromenta 
granted by the monarchs of England. Tiay had legisla* 
tnres whose laws had to conform to the provisiona of 
these charters. If they did not, they were void, and conld 
be so declared by the colonial conrts, or, on appeal, by the 
privy coxmcil of England. There was notiiing strange 
about this. Neither the legislature nor the colonial conrtB 
were independent departments of government, each su- 
preme in its sphere. Both were subject entirely to the 
laws of Parliament and the English king. 

Now when the colonies became free, and there was no 
longer any governmental authority superior to, the courts 
and legislature of the late colonies, this reason for the 
courts disregarding the acts of the legislatare disap- 
peared. Both were now coordinate departments of gov- 
ernment, supreme in their own spheres, and responsible 
only to the people at the end of their terms of office. Both 
were subject to the state constitution, but there was no 
provision of that constitution which expressly authorized 
the court to refuse to enforce nnconstitntional laws, any 
more than the legislature was given authority to refuse 
to appropriate money for the judges' salaries if the legis- 
lature thouf^t the court had acted nnconstitnUonally. 
The executive, for example, has no right to refuse to en- 
force a law passed over his veto, which he considers un- 
constitutional. If he does so, he may be impeached. But 
the colonies had been in the haHt of seeing colonial laws 
occasionally declared void by the courts. To tiie con- 
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servative classes of the commtinity, which at that time 
had a strong controUing inflaence, this seemed a wise and 
sensible means of ejiforcing constitational guarantees of 
secority of property against ihe possible excesses of a 
legislatare chosen by popidar suffrage. So, <m the 
adoption of the state constitntions, the courts tacitly as- 
sumed the fonction of interpreting the constitntion for 
the legislature, and this was generally acquiesced in, 
though not without some opposition (la). 

§ 34. Eaiiy American deoiBioni. The earliest Amer- 
ican decision that judges might disregard l^pslative acts ■ 
forbidden by the constitution appears to have been ^ven 
in New Jersey in 1780, in the case of Holmes v. Walton 
(2). It was followed 1^ a case in New York in 1784, Rut- 
gers V. "Waddington (3), in which the court declared its 
power to disregard an act of the New York legislature 
in violation of the treaty of peace with Great Britain. 
The decision excited considerable popular discontent, and 
the New York assembly passed a resolution denying the 
rig^t of the court to dispense with an act of the legisla- 
ture. A little later the judges in Bhode Island likewise 
declared void an act of the legislature in violation of the 
constitution, in the case of Trevett v, Weeden (4). The 
Bhode Island legislature summoned the judges before it 
to explain their reasons for this. After an explanation l^ 
the judges the legislature voted its dissatisfaction with 

(lA) luDM B. Tluver In 7 Hair. Iaw Uev. 130-84. 
(2) 4 American Historical Berlew, 466. 
<8) Psmphlet, edited lu 1866; 1 Tbsjer, Cas. a L., es. 
(4) 2 Cbandler's Crliu. Trials, 268; 1 Tharer, Caa. & L., T8. 
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their reasons, and a motion was made to dismiss the 
jodges from office, but this attempt was finally abandoned. 
There were also several other judicial expressions of 
opinion by colonial coorts to the same effect before the 
adoption of the United States Constitation. 

§ 35. Decision onder Federal 0<»utitDti<m: Harbory 
V. Madiscm. When the Philadelphia convention met in 
1787 to frame the Constitation of the United States, its 
legal members, of whom there were a nmnber of mach 
prominence, most have known of these dedsions, and it 
is likely that the convention expected the courts to ex- 
ercise the power of disregarding tmconstitational acts of 
Congress. In the Federalist papers, No. 78, it was argued 
by Hamilton that the courts would have this power under 
the Constitntion of the United States. In 1803 the ques- 
tion finally came before the Supreme Court of the United 
States in the great case of Marbury v. Madison (5). The 
Constitution expressly limited the original jurisdiction of 
that court to certain cases, but an act of Congress at- 
tempted to give it jurisdiction in another case. The 
opinion of the court, given by Chief Justice Marshall, 
held the act unconstitutional and laid down the principle 
that it was the duty of the court to disregard such acts. 
The judges had sworn to support the Constitution, which 
they could not do if they gave effect to a law inconsistent 
with it. The act of Congress was inferior to the Constitu- 
tion and when the two were inconsistent the judges were 
bound by their oath to disregard the inferior law. 

(B) 1 Cmnoh. (U. 8.) 187. 
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§ 36. fieasoiu for thB doctrine. It may be doubted 
whether this reaBoning Ib really so forcible as it at first 
seems. The President has also sworn to sripport the 
Constitntion of the United States. Is he, therefore, at 
liberty to refuse to enforce an act of Congresa that he 
deems nnconstitntionall Is it any part of his duty nnder 
the Constitntion to decide this qneationt The generally 
accepted doctrine is that the executive is not charged with 
this function ; nor are the courts necessarily charged with 
Buch a duty, merely because they have sworn to support 
the Constitution. The true reaaons for the American 
practice in this regard, which is now universally recog- 
nized in this country, are political. It is desirable that 
such a power be lodged outside of the departments upon 
whose action our constitutions have placed restrictions in 
the interests of the ri^ts and liberties of the individual. 
The departments upon whidi these che<^s have been 
placed are diiefly the executive and the legislative. For 
them to meaBure their own powers in a popular govern- 
ment in times of public excitement is to make a conatita- 
tion inoperative in the very emergencies for which these 
prohibitions were inserted. The judiciary is the weakest 
of the three departments of government. It controls 
neither the purse nor the sword, and unaBsisted it can do 
little liiat is injurious to political or civU liberty. Its 
members are likely to be more conservative, and to be 
less influenced by momentary paasion than are the mem- 
bers of the legislature. Giving the judiciary a certain 
negative control over the acts of the other departments 
is likely to result in the provisions of a constitntion be- 
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ing more faitbfnlly observed than would otherwise be 
the case. 

This constraction, political rather than logical, has been 
amply vindicated in American experience, and the doc- 
trine that onr judiciary may declare laws nnconstitational 
is perhaps the most important single American contriba- 
tion to the science of governmental administration. 

Sbotion 2. LnnTATioHS Upon Ezbbcisb of Powsb. 

§ 37. Power is itrictly Jodidal in diaracter. What is 

the nature of this power of the coarts to declare laws nn- 
constitntional, and what are the proper occasions for its 
exercise) It ia not a power that is exercised as a matter 
of coarse by the conrts as each statnte of donbtfnl valid- 
ity comes from the legislatnre. The power ia strictly a 
judicial one, to be exercised by the coarts only in the oonrse 
of litigation in which the qneatlon of the constitutionality 
of a lepslative act necessarily arises. It may not be for 
the interest of an individnal to raise the question, and so 
an nneonstitntional law may be enforced upon the statute 
books for years before it is actually Inrought into question 
before a court. When a national bank was first chartered 
by the United States in 1791 grave doubts were expressed 
of its constitutionality, and those doubts continued for 
years, yet it was twenty-^ght years before a suit actually 
came before the coarts requiring a decision on this 
question. 

§ 38. Unooartitntionality sfaonld be dear. Sometimes 
the question of the constitutionality of a legislative act 
is a very close one, depending upon the interpretation of 
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complex social and economic facts, where reasonable men 
may disagree widely in their conclusions, lue legislature 
is charged in the first instance with the duty of interpret- 
ing the constitution, of deciding what it permits, and 
what, within the limits of permissible action, is politically 
expedient The legislature is chosen so as to represent a 
wide constitoency and many shades of political and social 
opinion. When it has decided upon a course of action 
and embodied it in a statute, perhaps of doubtful con- 
stitntionality, what should be the attitude of the courts T 
Suppose for instance that the legislature has passed an 
act making eight hours a day's labor in a mine, or has 
forbidden the payment of wages to employees by store 
orders. On the one hand the legislature is forHdden to 
deprive a man arbitrarily of his right to work and con- 
tract as he thinks best, but on the other hand it is the 
duty of the legislature to guard the welfare of the com- 
munity even against the improvident acts and contracts 
of individuals. It may well be that a large number of 
thinking persons in the community feel that eight hours 
work underground daily is all that average human health 
can stand, and that there are abuses connected with the 
payment of wages in store orders that can only be rem- 
edied by the abolition of the practice. An equal number 
of competent persons may perha^ disagree with either 
of these positions, on equally reasonable grounds. If 
the constitutionality of the act is to be decided according 
to the individual social or economic views of the judges, 
then inevitably their opinions rather than those of the 
legislature will be enforced ; and if the question is one of 
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any importance the same political inflnenoea that created 
the legialatiye majority in favor of the statate will seek 
to create a jadicial majority in the conrt in favor of it, 
and jadges vnSl be chosen on acconnt of their social and 
economic views, rather than on accomit of their legal 
ability. These undeairable resnlts can only be avoided 
by the courts taking the position that legislative acts are 
valid if they may reasonably be thonght to be constitu- 
tional, even though there is a rational difference of 
opinion, and even if the judges as individuals may hold 
opinions contrary to the legislature. A settlement of 
such reasonable differences of opinion is exactly what a 
legislature is for, and it is no part of the judicial function 
to enforce one reasonable view rather than another rea- 
sonable one that conflicts with it. 

§39. Same: Judicial dedarations to thia effect. It is 
commonly deemed by courts, therefore, that they are not 
to declare laws unconstitutional unless the matter is clear. 
In Pennsylvania, for instance, it has been said: "For 
weighty reasons it has been assumed as a principle in 
cocatitutional construction by the Supreme Court of the 
United States, by this court, and every other court of 
reputation and influence, that an act of the legislature is 
not to be declared void unless the violation of the consti- 
tution is so manifest as to leave no room for reasonable 
doubt" (6). 

The United States Supreme Court has said: "This 
declaration should never be made except in clear cases. 

(6) CommoDwealtb t. Sroltb, 4 Blnn. (Pa.) IIT. 
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Every possible presmnption is in favor of the validity of 
the statute and thia continues nntil the contrary is shown 
beyond all rational donbt. One branch of government 
cannot encroach on the domain of another without danger. 
The safety of onr institntions depends in no small degree 
on a strict observance of this salntary mle" (7). 

Jadicial statements to this effect are very common (8). 

§ 40. Exercised only in actnal litigaticm. Besides the 
qaalification just discussed, that a statute should be de- 
clared unconstitutional only in a very clear case, there are 
several other limitations npon the power. 

' 1. As suggested above, it can be exercised <Mily in the 
course of actual litigation. Courts will not judicially de- 
clare laws xmconstitntional in moot cases, nor pass npon 
their validity at the request of the other departments of 
government outside of ordinary litigious procedure. An 
apparent exception to this in the case of so called "ad- 
visory opinions" Is discussed in § 47, below. If no one 
cares to question an act of the legislature, or if the exist- 
ing statutes regulating the jurisdiction and procedure of 
the conrts do not permit a proper remedy, it may be im- 
possible to secure a judicial declaration of the invalidity 
of a statute really nnconstitutional. For instance, Con- 
gress has apparently not provided any effective pro- 
cedure for the enforcement in the Federal conrts of the 
right of suffrage in a state, even when improperly denied 
by the state through the requirement of an onconstitn- 

(T> staking Fund Cuea, W U. S. 700. 718. 
(S) People T. Rlcev 116 N. T. 473. 48S-4. 
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tional Byetem of registration as preliminary to voting (9). 
v^ § 41. Power not applicable to political acts. 2. The 
courts have no power to declare invalid acts of the legis- 
lature touching political matters, miless expressly given 
these by the constitation. As to such matters the execu- 
tive and legislature are the sole judges of the coneti- 
tutionality of their own acts, just as the courts are the 
sole judges of the extent of their own judicial powers. 
For instance, the United States Constitation (10) pro- 
vides that the United States shall guarantee every state 
in the Union a republican form of government In 1841-2 
a condition of civil disorder existed in the state of Rhode 
Island and two separate organizations each claimed to be 
the legal government of the state. Violent encounters 
took place between the partisans of the rival governments 
and when suits arising therefrom came into the United 
States courts it was questioned which was the lawful gov- 
ernment of the state. In Luther v. Borden (11) the Su- 
preme Court said; 

"The Constitution of the United States . . . has treated 
the subject as political in its nature and placed the power 
in the hands of that department. It rests with Congress 
to decide what government is the established one in a 
state. For as the United States guarantee to each state 
a republican government, Congress must necessarily de- 
cide what government is established in a state before it 
can determine whether it is republican or not. And wh«x 

(fi) Qtles T. HaiTlfl, 189 V. B. 47B. 

(10) Const. Art IV, mc i. 

(11) Luther y. Borden, 7 How. 1. 
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the senators and representatives of a state are admitted 
into the councila of the Union, the authority of the gov- 
ernment nnder which they are appointed, as well as its 
repablican character, ia recognized by the proper con- 
stitntional antfaority. And its decision is binding on the 
other departments of government, and could not he ques- 
tioned in a judicial tribunal." . . . 

Similarly, after the war Congress passed several laws 
commonly known as "Reconstruction acta" for the gov- 
ernment of the states recently in rebellion before their 
representatives were readmitted to Congress. The state 
of Georgia began a suit against the Secretary of War and 
others to prevent the execution of certain provisions of 
those acts on the grounds that the state was unconstitu- 
tionally deprived of its political rights. The court de- 
nied the relief sought, saying: 

"That these matters, both as stated in the body of the 
hill, and the prayers for relief, call for the judgment of 
the court upon political questions, and, upon rights, not of 
persons or property, but of a political character, will 
hardly be denied. For the rights for the protection of 
which our authority is invoked, are the rights of sov- 
ereignty, of political jurisdiction, of government, of cor- 
porate existence as a state, with all its constitutional 
powers and privileges" (12). 

So, even though a state constitution prescribes how the 
state shall be divided into legislative districts, the division 
is a political function and an improper one cannot be in- 

(12) GmrslB t. Stanton. 6 VUL EO. 
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vaUdated b^ the courts, in the absence of express con- 
atitotioDal aathority (13). 

$4^ When other departments eaanol be compelled to 
act. 3. The courts cannot compel the legislature or the 
chief ezecatiTo to act, nor even a subordinate officer to act 
where he is entrusted with a discretion. In Mississippi 
T. Johnson (14) in a case arising under the Beconstmo- 
tion acts the court said: 

" The single point which requires consideration is this : 
Can the President be restrained by injunction from carry- 
ing into effect an act of Congress alleged to be nneonsti- 
tntionalt . . . 

"A ministerial duty, the performance of which may, 
in proper cases, be required of the head of a department, 
by judicial process, is one in respect to which nothing is 
left to discretion. It is a simple, definite duty, arising 
under conditioius admitted or proved to exist, and im- 
posed by law. . . . Very different is the duty of the Presi- 
dent in the exercise of the power to see that the laws are 
faithfully executed, and among these laws the acts named 
in the bill. By the first of these acts he is required to as- 
sign generals to command in the several military dis- 
tricts, and to detail sufficient military force to enable 
such officers to discharge their duties under the law. By 
the supplementary act, other duties are imposed on the 
several commanding generals, and these duties must 
necessarily be performed under the supervision of the 
President as commander-in-chief. The dnty thus im- 

(13) People 7. Rice. 13S N. T. 478. 

(14) 4 Waif. 475. 
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posed on the President is in no jast sense ministerial. 
It is purely executive and political. . . . 

"The Congress is the le^slative department of the 
government; the President is the ezecative department. 
Neither can be restrained in its action hy the judicial de- 
partment ; though the acts of both, when performed, are, 
in proper cases, snbject to its cognizance." 

•It is generally held that the governor of a state cannot 
be compelled by the state courts to perform any act 
vhatever, even though involving no discretion, because 
be represents the supreme executive authority of the 
state (15) althouf^ some states hold the contrary view 
as to purely ministerial acts (16). 

Another illustration of the inability of the conrts to 
compel the political departments of government to dis- 
cbarge their functions, even when the latter unconstitu- 
tionally neglect them, is that afforded by the unhonored 
section of the Fourteenth Amendment to the United 
States Constitution whidi prescribes that when the right 
of suffrage is denied to any male citizen of a statQ over 
twenty-one years old, except for crime, such state's rep- 
resentation in Congress shall be proportionately reduced. 
No power except that of Congress can enforce this section 
of the conatitntion, and the latter has never chosen to act 
thereunder. 

§ 43. Laws not invalid merely because unwise. 4. The 
courts cannot declare a law unconstitutional merely be- 
ds) People T. Horton, 1E6 N. T. 136. 
(16) State T. Nub, 66 Ohio 612. 
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canse it is Trnwiae, or oppreBBive, or oontrary to the B[Hiit 
of our institationa. As r^ards this the courts have said: 

"If a particalar act of legislatioii does not oonflict with 
any of the limitations or rratraints [in the constitution] 
which have been referred to, it is not in the power of the 
ooarts to suggest its nnconstitntionality, however unwise 
its provisions may be, or whatever the motive may have 
been which led to its enactment" (17). 

"The theory that laws may be declared void when 
deemed to be opposed to natural justice and equity, al- 
though they do not violate any constitutional provisions, 
has some support in the dicta of learned judges, but has 
not been approved so far as we know by any authoritative 
adjudication, and is repudiated by numerous anthoritieB. 
... . Admitting as we do the soundness of this view 
and fully approving it, we come back to the proposition 
that no law can be pronounced invalid, for the reason 
simply that it violates our notions of justice, is oppressive 
and unfair in its operation, or because . . . it is not 
justified by public necessity or designed to promote the 
public welfare. If it violates no constitutional provision 
it is valid and most be obeyed. . . . The judiciary 
can only arrest the execution of a statute when it con- 
flicts with the constitution. It cannot run a race of opin- 
ion npon a point of right, reason, and expediency with 
the law-making power" (18). 

§ 44. AdnunistratiTe roffulationi of the power. 5. In 

(17) People V. Draper. 16 N. T. B32. 
(It) Bartbolf t. OlUlllir, 74 N. Y. SOS. 
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addition to the more important reBtraints upon the power 
of the jndidary to declare laws unconstitntional that have 
been discussed above, there are certain administrative 
roles nsually regarded by courts in dealing with the mat- 
ter. I Among these are requirements that the question 
must be raised by a party really interested, that the 
'Sitigation must be gennine and not merely coUnsiv^l^ihat 
ordinarily laws shonld not be pronounced unconstitn- 
tional save by o^ highest state or Federal courts andSrilli 
a fnll bench of judges fwid that the decision of the consti- 
tutional point must really be necessary to the disposition 
of the case. 

The only one of these rules that perhaps requires any 
explanation is the one against collusive litigation. This 
is to prevent the necessity of deeding constitutional 
questions without adequate argument in a friendly suit 
between two parties who really wish the same decision. 
It does not forbid the consideration of constitutional ques- 
tions in any suit merely because both the plaintiff and the 
defendant desire the same decision, provided that the 
government or other parties adversely interested are 
given a full opportunity to be heard. In the great In- 
come Tax case of 1895, for instance, a stockbolder of a 
New York trust company brought suit to enjoin tbe trust 
company from paying the income tax to tbe Federal gov- 
ernment. He was interested in not baving his dividends 
reduced, and of course all the officials of the trust com- 
pany sympathized with this and would scarcely have made 
an active defense. At the very beginning of the suit, 
however, the attorney-general of the United States inter- 
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Tened with able conosel and the goTemment's siile of the 
case was foll^ presented at every stage. The litigation 
was therefore real, even thoa^^ both the nominal parties 
desired the same result (19). 

Section 3. Effect of as UNooNsrmrnoNAii Act. 

§ 45. la guieraL Incidental ^ect. Generally speak- 
ing, when a statnte is declared miconstitntional private 
rights are left unaffected by it, just as they would have 
been had it never been passed. The unoonstitutional 
statute, indeed, may afford protection to an officer from 
prosecution for a crime requiring a particular state of 
mind, which, owing to his reliance upon the unconstitu- 
tional statnte, he may not have had. He could not, for 
instance, be convicted of larceny for taking the property 
which he thought himself authorized to do under a stat- 
nte really unconstitutional. His reliance upon the statute 
has prevented his having the state of mind necessary to 
make him a thief. Moreover, acts done upon the faith of 
an unconstitutional statute may raise moral obligations 
that the government is justified in discharging, when, hnt 
for BQch a statute no each obligations would have been 
incurred. For instance, the United States passed an act 
giving a pecnniary bounty to sugar producers, which was 
shortly aftetwards repealed. Congress then passed an 
act making certain reimbursements to persons who had 
expended money upon the faith of the previous bounty 
act. Regarding the validity of this latter provision, the 
court decided that, even though the original bounty act 

(19) Pollock T. Fanners' Loan A Tnut Co., 167 D. S. 42>. 
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were nnconstitntioiial, there was still sufficient doubt 
about it to make it proper for the goverumeat, in dis- 
diarge of a moral obligation, to reimburse those who had 
spent money upon the faith of the act (20). In so far as 
an officer, even thongh acting in good faith, invades rights 
of private property and personal immunity under an un> 
constitutional statute, he is liable civilly to injured per- 
sons, just as though the act had not been passed (21). 
On the other hand, if a public officer honestly thinks the 
act unconstitutional and therefore declines to obey it, he 
is liable for refusal if the law is later upheld by the 
courts (22). 

§ 46. Effect of partial uncoiutitntionAlily. More diffi- 
cult questions arise where an act is unconstitutioual in 
part only. Does the entire act fail in this case, or do only 
the unconstitutional parts of itt This question was dis- 
cussed in the Income Tax case of 1895. Congress had at- 
tempted to levy a tax upon incomes in excess of $4,000, 
from whatever sources derived. A majority of the court 
held that the income from real estate and invested per- 
sonal property was a direct tax, and hence forbidden to 
Congress unless it were approportioned according to pop- 
ulation, which bad not been done. Of course there re- 
mained a large number of taxable incomes from the pro- 
fessions, trades, and other employments, but the income 
from $65,000,000,000 of real and personal property would 

(20) United State* r. Itoaltjr Co., 163 U. a 427. 
<21) Cunpliell v. Sherman, 85 Wis. lOS. 
(22) Clark T. UUl«r, H H. T. E2S. 
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be ezdnded, leaving the entire burden to fall on other 
income& The oonrt Baid : 

"It Ib undoubtedly trae that there may be cases where 
one part of a statute may be enforced as constitational, 
and another dedared inoperative and void, because nn- 
constitational ; bnt these are cases where the parts are so 
distinctly separable that each can stand alone, and where 
the coort is able to see and declare that the intention of 
the legislatare was that the part pronounced valid would 
be held enforceable, even though the other part should 
fail. To hold otherwise would be to substitute for the law 
intended by the legislature one they may never have been 
willing by itself to enact." 

Measured by this test a majority thought Congress 
could not have intended to tax incomes at all, if the in- 
come from real and personal property was to be ex- 
eluded (23). 

Section 4. Advisokt Opikions. 

§ 47. Nature and efFeot of advisory oplnioiu. As pre- 
viously explained in this chapter, it is usually held un- ' 
constitutional to require the courts to give opinions to 
the other departments of the government for their con- 
venience in advance of actual litigation, as such opinions 
have not a judicial character. The constitutions of a few 
states, however, expressly require the rendition of such 
opinions by the highest court of the state at the request 
of the governor or legislature. Even in these cases such 
opinions do not acquire a judicial character and bind the 

(23) PoUock T. Fumen- Lou * Tnut Co., 168 U. 8. eOl. 
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ooort as precedents. Being ordinarily rendered without 
the arguments of eonnsel, the court is far leas likely to 
consider all phases of the question ; and so, even thongh 
it may have given an opinion in favor of the validity of 
the proposed law to the executive or legislature, it holds 
itself free to reconsider the question entirely on Its merits, 
if it afterwards comes before the court in actual liti- 
gation (24). 

Opinions thus given to assist other deparfxamts of gov- 
ernment in the discharge of duties are called "advisory 
opinions," and the better usage of government in this 
country tends to discourage the practice of giving them. 
It is thonght, with reason, likely to draw the judges into 
the heat of partisan controversies and to impair public 
confidence in their impartiaHty, without any correspond- 
ing advantage. 

(S4) Green v. CommonveKltb, 12 Allen, 1G5. 
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rtJnSAHENTAL BiaHTS. 

CHAPTER in. 
EX8T0BT AKD BOOFB OF FUHDAKEKTAL OONSTITCTIOirAL 



SbOIION 1. ChABBtnOATlOS OF COKSTIXUTIOKAI. PBO- 
TISIONS. 

§62. PtotIsIoiu estabUshinf the frame of gorern- 
ment. Broadly Bpeaking, the provisioofi of American 
constitations, state and national, fall into foar great 
classes : 

1. Provisions dealing with the frame of government 
itself. Of this character are those clauses of onr consti- 
tations that divide the government into departments, pro- 
vide for officials, regulate their qnalificatious, dnties, and 
the modes of choosing them, distribute the powers of gov- 
ernment between the various departments, and provide 
for the manner of their exercise. These provisions are 
mainly political in their nature, and the careful discus- 
sion of them belongs rather to the subject of political 
science than to the law of private ri^ts. They will there- 
fore receive little attention in this article. 

§ 63. FroviBioiis guaranteeing fnndammtal private 
rights. 2. Provisions securing certain fundamental po- 
litical, religious, and civil rights to dtizens or other per- 
SO 
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bohb vithin the jnrisdiotion, mainly by prohibiting the 
exerdse of goTeminental powers to the prejudice of 
tiiese rights. These are the parts of onr conatitntions 
supremely important to the individual, and these are the 
ones treated at greatest length in this article. 

Both the TTnited States and the states are forbidden to 
infringe these fundamental rights. The prohibitions upon 
the TTnited States are of course contained in the United 
States constitution. Those upon the states are partly in 
the United States constitution and partly in the separate 
state constitntiona. For conTenience, similar prohibitions, 
whether upon the United States or the states, will be 
treated together, although the illustrations used will be 
drawn so far as possible from the decisions of the United 
States Supreme Court For instance, the Fifth amend- 
ment of the Constitution forlnds the United States to 
deprive anyone of liberty without due process of law. 
The Fourteenth amendment of the Constitution forbids 
any state to deprive a person of liberty without dne 
process of law. All of the state constitutions likewise 
forl»d their governments to deprive anyone of liberty 
without due process of law. It may be alleged, therefore, 
that the United States has violated the Fifth amendment; 
or that a state has violated either the Fourteenth amend- 
ment or its own state constitution, and upon similar states 
of fact it is very likely that similar decisions will be given 
in regard to each of these three separate allegations. Sim- 
ilar prohibitions, no matter in what constitution found, 
may thus with propriety and convenience be considered 
together. 
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§ 64. Prorisioiu r^cnlatinff intergoremmsiital rela- 
tiona nnder our Fedenl sytXem. 3. Proviraons relating 
die relations of the states to each other, to the United 
States, and to foreign states. They define tJie govern- 
mental spheres of the states and the United States and 
provide for the interrelations that exist in oor i>ecaliar 
Federal system. These provisions of onr constitutions 
are considered at some laigth in this article, as a knowl- 
edge of them is necessary not only to a compreh«iBion of 
our political system, but in many cases to an nnderstand- 
ing of the substance of individual rights themselves. 

§ BS. ProTisioiu n^folatiiis govonmeat in detail 4, 
Provisions regulating in detail the exercise of power, both 
as to substance and procedure by the various departments 
of government. The early American constitntiona con- 
tained relatively few of these provisions, being satisfied 
to secure fondamental rights from governmental aggres- 
sion and to leave the state governments a free hand in 
other respects. The later state constitutions have im- 
mensely increased the scope and detail of such regula- 
tions. In very recent state constitutions the greater part 
of a lengthy instrument of government is taken up bj 
such provisions, which not only deprive the principal gov- 
ernmental departments of a large proportion of their dis- 
cretionary powers, but make it Increasingly difficult to 
enact any important legislation whatever that shall not 
violate some one of a multitude of petty restrictions. Not 
a little of the superior efficiency of the Federal govern- 
ment is due to the f&ct that the United States Constitu- 
tion was adopted before sudi a minute regulation of the 
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powers of gOTemment became castomary. This article 
will not deal at all with conatitntion^ provisions of this 
chaiacter. 

Sboikik 2. Statb ajtd Fkdbral Constitutionai, Quas- 

ANTIES Befobb 1865. 

§ 66. JEarly state aautitntions and original Tedo^ 
Oonstltation. When the United States Constitution was 
adopted in 1788, each of the thirteen original states had 
a eonstitntion of its own, containing a number of funda- 
m^atal gnaranties of liberty and property, in the form 
of prohibitions upon the various departments of its state 
govemmfflit. These prohibitions were commonly collected 
in one place in each constitution and collectively were 
called "Bills of ^ghts." The national govemmrait cre- 
ated by the Constitution was given estensive powers, and 
thm several prohibitions were placed upon particular 
methods of exercising these powers. In the original Con- 
stitution these prohibitions are nuunly to be found in 
Article I, section 9. Most of these prohibitions were not 
to secure fundamental personal ri^ts, but had certain 
political, a&ninistrative, economic, or social purposes. 
Two prohibitions in section 9, however, secured funda- 
mental ri^ts from aggression by the Federal govern- 
ment. These forlud the suspension of the writ of habeas 
corpus, except in case of rebellion or invasion, and pro- 
hibit bills of attainder and ex post facto laws. 

§67. Federal bill of rights. Amendments I to X. 
One of the princip^ objections urged against the adop- 
tion of the Constitution by the states was ita failure to 
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provide a more extensive bill of rights, and Ita opponents 
pointed ont that there was nothing to prevent the pro- 
posed national goTemment, while acting within the scope 
of its extensive national powers, from confiscating prop- 
erty, or abolishing jury trials, or forbidding free speech, 
or even from putting men to death by execntive order 
without a trial. In several states the opposition to the 
new Constitution was so strong that its adoption was only 
secured by the assurance of its advocates that amend- 
ments to it should be speedily adopted incorporating an 
adequate bill of rights. Accordingly, one of the early acta 
of the new government was the submission to the states of 
a number of amendments for this purpose, and ten of 
these were ratified by the necessary number of states so 
that they became a part of the Constitution in 1791. These 
were amendments one to ten (see Appendix B). They 
secured to tlie people of all of the states as against the 
United States government the principal fundamental 
rights which the people in their own state constitutions 
had secured against their state governments. It has been 
re peatedly decided that the prohibitions of thf ^^^* **'" 
ajn endments apply onl y to the Federal c^ovemment, not 
t a. the states (1). 

§ 68. Federal prohibitions upon the states before 1865. 
The original Constitution contained a few express pro- 
hibitions upon the action of the state governments. The 
objects sought by these were mainly political, commer- 
cial, or connected with interstate comity. See Article I, 

(1> Barron v. Baltimore. 7 Pet. 243. 
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Bection 10, and Artide IV, sectiooB 1 and 2. Of a polit- 
ical character, for instanoe, were the prohibitions in Arti- 
cle I, section 10, forbidding the states to enter into any 
treaties or agreements with other states or foreign pow- 
ers, or to keep troops or ships of war in times of peace, or 
to engage in war unless in actual peril of invasion. Of a 
commercial character were the prohibitions in the same 
section against coining money, emitting bills of credit, 
making anything bnt gold and silver coin a legal tender, 
taxing imports or exports, or levying tonnage duties. 
Designed to secare interstate comity were the prohibi- 
tions in Article IV, sections 1 and 2, that each state should 
give full faith and credit to the public acts, records, and 
judicial proceedings of every other state ; that the citi- 
sens of each state should be entitled to all privileges and 
immnnities of citizens in the several states; and that fugi- 
tives from justice and escaping slaves from any state 
should be delivered up in the other states. Bnt the only 
prohibitions in the original Constitution designed to pro- 
tect state citizens in their fmidamental rights against the 
aggressions of their own state governments were the pro- 
hibitions in Article I, section 10, agunst a state's passing 
bUls of attainder, ex post facto laws, or laws impairing the 
obligation of contracts. Even the last of these was intro- 
duced chiefly on account of commercial considerations, for 
there may be many laws impairing the obligation of con- 
tracts, like bankmpti^ laws, for instance, that do not 
deprive men of fundamental rights. The framers of the 
Constitution had abundant faith that the inhabitants of 
eadi state might be trusted to protect themselves in their 
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own state conBtitntioDs against their own state govem- 
ments, and that it was not necessary for the nation to 
protect individual rights against local tyranny. The pro- 
hibitions against bills of attainder and ex post facto laws 
were doubtless largely designed to protect resident loyal- 
ists who had adhered to Great Britain daring the Berolu- 
tion, and so were evoked by the demands of a passing 
political situation rather than by a conviction that the 
state governments ooold not ordinarily be trusted in these 
respects as regards their own citizens. The Eleventh 
Amendment, adopted in 1798, enlarged the immunity of 
the states by protecting them from the suits of individ- 
uals, except with their consent; and the Twelfth Amend- 
ment, adopted in 1804, merely regulated the details of 
presidential elections. 

Section 3. Scope of Lateb Amendmeittb to Vwy^tAL 
CoNBirrunoH. 

g 69. Thlrteuith Amatdmept. It was not until three 
generations after the adoption of the Constitution and 
in the heat of passion engendered by a great ^vil war 
that the power of the states was farther restricted by con- 
stitutional amendment. The existence of slavery caused 
the Civil war, and it was inevitable that the institution 
should not survive the victory of the north. Lee surren- 
dered in April, 1865, and on December 18th of the same 
year the Thirteenth Amendment, duly ratified by three- 
quarters of the states, was proclaimed to be in force as 
a part of the United States Constitution. IHie amaid- 
ment reads: 
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''Section 1. Neither slavery nor involontary servi- 
tude, excei>t as a pmiiahment for crinie whereof the pajrty 
shall have been duly convicted, shall exist within the 
United States, or any place subject to their jurisdiotion. 

"Section 2. Congress shall have power to enforce this 
article by appropriate legislation." 

This amraidment, as has been frequently said, is self- 
execnting so far as its terms are applicable to any exist- 
ing state of drcomstances. By its own phrases it abol- 
ished slavery and established freedom, and the power of 
Congress to enforce it authorizes the direct pnniahment 
by the Federal government of all persons who enslave or 
attempt to enslave others. It operates directly upon all 
individuals within the jnrisdiction of the United States 
(2). State legislation authorizing slavery, and all acts 
of individuals tending to establish it, whether authorized 
by state law or not, are void and illegal, and all individual 
acts in pursuance thereof may be punished by the United 
States. See §§ 101-4, below. 

§70. Adi^on of Vonrteent^ Amendment. A brief 
eizperience snfiSced to show that while the Thirteenth 
Amendment had freed the slaves it would not protect 
them against a multitude of oppressive and discrimina- 
ting laws, whidi were likely to he raiacted with reference 
to the late bondmen as soon as the dominant elements of 
the white population in the southern states regained con- 
trol of their state governments. To prevent this, among 
other purposes, the Fourteenth Amendment was proposed 

(2) ClTBtt T.V.a^mV.B. aOT, ZIM, aootlng ttom GlvU BlghtB 
Cum, 100 U. B. & 
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and was proclaimed to be in force in Jnly, 1868. Sections 
1 and 5 of this are of pennanent and iQcreasing impor- 
tance. They read as follows : 

"Section 1. All persons bom or naturalized in the 
United States, and subject to the jiuisdiction thereof, are 
citizens of the United States and of the state wherein 
they reside. No state shall make or enforce any law 
which shall abridge the priTileges or immonities of citi' 
zens of the United States ; nor shall any state deprive any 
person of life, liberty, or property, without due process 
of law; nor deny to any person within its juriadiction the 
eqnal protection of the laws. 

' ' Section 5. The Congress shall have power to enforce, 
by appropriate legislation, the provisions of this article." 

§ 71. Analysis of Fonrteenth Amendment. The citi- 
zenship clause in the Fonrteenth Amendment is discussed 
in Chapter IV, §g 76-85, below. The remaining claases in 
section 1 contain three sweeping prohibitions upon state 
governmental action; (1) no state shall make or enforoe 
any law which shall abridge the privileges or immnnities 
of citizens of the United States ; (2) no state shall deprive 
any person of life, liberty, or property, witbont dne proc- 
ess of law ; (3) no state shall deny to any person within its 
jurisdiction the equal protection of the laws. The due 
process clause is copied from the Fifth Amendment, where 
it is a prohibition upon the United States government. 
The other two clauses impose limitations upon the state 
governments that are not expressly imposed npon the 
United States government in any other part of the Consti- 
tution. Each of these clauses will be made the subjeet of 
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a separate discnsBion in other parts of this article and 
the last two danses are of ench inunense importance that 
they wUl form the subject of several chapters. Jnst here 
we shall inquire against whom these provisions are en* 
forceable hy Congressional legislation. 

§ 72. Fonrteenth Amendmoit forbids state action only. 
In 1875 Congress passed a law known as the Civil Bights 
act It provided that all persons in the United States 
should be entitled to equal privileges in inna, public con- 
veyances, and public places of amusement, without dis- . 
crimination on account of race, color, or previous condi- 
tion of servitude. Any person who denied such equal 
privileges to others was made guilty of an offence against 
the United States and liable in damages to the person ag- 
grieved. Various persons were indicted under this stat- 
ute for denying to negroes equal privileges in hotels, 
theatres, and upon railroad trains. Their cases were car- 
ried to the United States Supreme Court and the statute 
was held unconstitutional. The court said, in discussing 
the character of the provisions in the Fourteenth 
Amendment : 

"It is state action of a particular character that is pro- 
hibited. Individual invasion of individual rights is not 
the subject-matter of the amendment. It has a deeper 
and broader scope. It nullifies and makes void all state 
legislation, and state action of every kind, ^lich impairs 
the privileges and immunities of citizens of the United 
States, or which injures them in life, liberty or property 
without due process of law, or which denies to any of them 

the equal protection of the laws. It not only does this, 
ToLzn— « 
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bat, in order that the national will, thus declared, may not 
be a mere bmtmn fnlmen, the last section of the amend- 
ment invests Congress with power to enforce it by appro- 
priate legislation for correcting the effects of snch pro- 
hibited state laws and state acts, and thus to render them 
effectually null, void, and innocnons. This is the legisla- 
tive power conferred upon Congress, and this is the whole 
of it. , . . And so in the present case, until some 
state law has been passed, or some state action throngh 
its officers or agents has been taken, adverse to the rights 
of citizens sought to be protected by the Fourteenth 
Amendment, no legislation of the United States nnder said 
amendment, nor any proceeding nnder such legislation, 
can be called into activity; for the prohibitions of the 
amendment are against state laws and acts done xmder 
state authority. ... An inspection of the law shows 
that it makes no reference whatever to any supposed or 
apprehended violation of the Fourteenth Amendment on 
the part of the states. ... It steps into the domaio 
of local jurisprudence and lays down rules for the con- 
duet of individuals in society towards each other, and 
imposes sanctions for the enforcement of those rules, 
without referring in any manner to any supposed action 
of the state or its authorities. , . . 

"In this connection it is proper to state that civil rights, 
such as are guaranteed by the Constitution against state 
aggression, cannot be impaired by the wrongful acts of 
individuals, unsupported by state authority in the shape 
of laws, customs, or judicial or executive proceedings. 
The wrongful act of an individual, unsupported by any 
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such anthorify, is simply a private wrong, or a crime of 
that individual ; an invasion of the rights of the injured 
party, it is true, whether they affect his person, his prop- 
erty, or his reputation ; bnt if not sanctioned in some way 
by the Btat^ or not done nnder state authority, his rights 
remain in foil force, and may presumably be vindicated 
17 Tesort to the laws of the state for redress." 

S 73. What amounts to state aotinu It being well 
settled that the prohibitions In the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment, section 1, apply to the states rather than to individ- 
nals, it rfflnains to be considered idiat kind of action is 
treated as that of a state for the purpose of the amend- 
ment. A United States statute forbade any officer 
chaiged with the duty of summoning jurors to exclude 
any dtizeu on account of race, color, or previous condi- 
tion of servitude. A Virginia county judge, althouj^ not 
aathorized thereto by Virginia law, excluded a31 colored 
men from the juries selected by him. Upon the question 
whether his act was that of the state, so that he could be 
punished under this statute, the court said: 

"The prohibitionB of the Fourteenth Amendment are 
addressed to the states. . . . They have reference to 
actions of the political body denominated a state, by 
whatever instrum«its or in whatever modes that action 
may be talsn. A state acts by its legislative, its execu- 
tive, or its judicial authorities. It can act in no other 
way. The constitutional provision, therefore, must mean 
that no ageney of the state or of the officers or agents by 
whom its powers are exerted, shall deny to any person 
wiHtin its jurisdiction the equal protection of the laws. 
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Whoever, by virtne of pnblio poBition under a state gov- 
emment, deprives another of property, life, or liberty, 
Tithont dne process of law, or deniea or takes away the 
equal protection of the laws, violates the oonstitntional in- 
hibition ; and as be acts in the name and for the state, and 
is clothed with the state's power, his act is that of the 
state. This mnst be so, or the constitational prohibition 
has no meaning" (4). 

The Fourteenth Amendment ther^ore enables Congress 
to act against individuals only in so far as the latter are 
acting in an offidal capacity as representatives of a state. 
Acts of a state in violation of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment are void and may be disregarded with impunity by 
persons affected by them, but Congressional action can 
go no farther than indicated. 

g 71 What are in^Tileges and Immunities of dtlieu 
of XTnited States? The second seoitraice of the Foorteentii 
Amendment, section 1, provides, "No state shall make or 
enforce any law which shall abridge the privileges or im- 
munities of citizens of the United States." With the 
other clauses in the section this one was adopted primarily 
to protect the newly freed slaves from oppression at the 
bands of the state governments in the south. It is, per- 
haps, doubtful just what privileges or immunities were 
meant to be protected from abridgment by tiiose who 
proposed the amendment. The Congressional debates of 
the time leave the matter in doubt, and perhaps most of 

(2) ClTll Rlghta Casea, 108 U. B. S. 11 S. 
(4> Bx parte VlrglnU. 100 U. S. iSi. 
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those who voted for the amendment had no dear concep- 
tion of the exact scope of this clanse. 

The first case under the Fonrteenth Amendment 
brought before the Supreme Court involved the meaning 
of thia danse. Lonisiana passed a law forbidding indi- 
viduals to maintain slaughter houses in New Orleans and 
its vicinity, and conferred upon a single corporation the 
exdusive rig^t for twenty-five years to maintain in this 
territory places for killing animals for meat. Various 
individual butchers alleged that this law deprived them of 
the privileges and immunities guaranteed by this clause 
of the Fourteenth Amendment. The Supreme Court 
said: 

"It is qnite dear that there is a dtizenship of the 
United States, and a citizenship of the state, which are 
distinct from each other. . . . The paragraph mainly 
relied upon by the plaintiffs speaks only of privileges and 
immunities of dtizens of the United States, and does not 
speak of those of dtizens of the several states. ... It 
is only the former which are placed by this section under 
the protection of the Federal Constitution, and the latter, 
whatever they may be, are not intended to have any ad- 
ditional protection by this paragraph of the amendment. 
. . . Qlie first occarrraice of the words 'privileges and 
immunities' in our constitutional history is to be found 
in the Fourth Artide of the old Confederation. . . . 
In the Constitution of the United States, the correspond- 
ing provision is found in section 2 of the Fourth Article 
in the following words: 'The dtizens of each state shall 
be entitled to all of the privileges and immnnities of citi- 
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zens of the several stateB. ' ... Up to the adoption of 
the recent amendments, no claim or pretense was set np 
that those rights depended on the Federal government for 
their existence or protection, beyond the very^ few express 
limitations which the Federal Constitntion imposed upon 
the states — such, for instance, as the prohibition against 
ex post facto laws, bills of attainder, and laws impairing 
the obligation of contracts. . . . Was it the purpose 
of the Fonrteenth Amendment, by the simple declaration 
that no state should make or enforce any law which shall 
abridge the privileges and immmiities of citizens of the 
United States, to transfer the security and protection of 
all the civil rights which we have mentioned, from the 
states to the Federal government t And where it is de- 
clared that Congress shall have the power to enforce that 
article, was it intended to bring within the power of Con- 
gress the entire domain of civil rights heretofore belong- 
ing exdnsively to the statest 

"All this and more must follow, if the proposition of 
the plaintiffs in error be sound. For not only are these 
rights subject to the control of Congress whenever in itd 
discretion any of them are supposed to be abridged by 
state legislation, but that body may also pass laws in ad- 
vance, limiting and restricting the exercise of legislative 
power by the states, in their most ordinary and usnal 
functions, as in its judgment it may think proper on all 
such subjects. . . . The argument, we admit, is not 
always the most conclnsive which is drawn from the con- 
sequences urged against the adoption of a particular con- 
struction of an instrument. Bat when, as in the case be- 
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fore ns, these consequences are so serions, so far reaching 
and perrading, so great a departnre from the structure 
and spirit of oar institutionB ; Then the effect is to fetter 
and degrade the state goTemments by subjecting them to 
the control of Congress in the exermse of powers hereto- 
fore universally conceded to them of the most ordinary 
and fundamental character; Then, in fact, it radically 
changes the Thole theory of the relations of the state and 
Federal governments to each other and of both these gov- 
ernments to the people; the argnmoit has a force that is 
irresistible, in the absence of language Thich expresses 
snch a purpose too clearly to admit of doubt" (5). 

Privileges and immunities of citizens of the United 
States are those derived from the Federal government, 
Constitution, and laTs, like the right to use the navigable 
Taters of the country, to engage in interstate commerce, 
to demand Federal protection Then out of the country, to 
become a citizen according to the Fourteenth amendment, 
and the other rights secured by the Thirteenth, Four- 
teenth, and Fifteenth Amendments. 

While the Supreme Court baa since the Slaughter 
House cases given to other parts of the Fourteenth 
Amendment a more extended application than perhaps 
was then foreseen, the dedsion in the Slaughter House 
cases is usually regarded as important, in that it checked 
at the outset a natural tendency towards rapid centraliza- 
tion in the government, growing out of the events of the 
Civil war, 

(6) Slaustator Hotue Cuei, It Ttll. 8«. 
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§ 75. Fifteenth Amendment. The last amendment to 
the Constitution contains a prohibition against both the 
states and the United States. It was adopted in March, 
1870, in the following words : 

"Section 1. The right of citizens of the United States 
to vote shall not be denied or abridged by the United 
States or by any state on account of race, color, or previ- 
ous condition of servitude. 

' * Section 2, The Congress shall have power to enforce 
this article by appropriate legislation." 

This, like the Fourteehth Amendment, is in terms a pro- 
hibition upon governmental action, not upon the action 
of individuals who are not acting as official representa- 
tives of the state or Federal governments. It has ac- 
cordingly been held that this amendment gives Congress 
no power to punish individuals who by bribery or intimi- 
dation prevent colored men from voting in a state (6). 
Congress could, of course, punish individuals for miscon- 
duct at Federal elections, because the Constitution (Art I, 
see. 4) gives Congress power to regulate these; but the 
Fifteenth Amendment confers no such power upon Con- 
gress as to elections generally. 

(6) James v. Bowman. 190 U. S. 127, 
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CHAPTEB IV. 

POUnOAL BiaHTS. 

Sbction 1. CinZBNBHIP. 

5 76. Federal dtiseiuhip before Fourteenth Amoid- 
meat. The basis of Eugli&h nationality under the com- 
mon law was birth within the allegiance of the British 
crown and subject to its protection. Children of aliens, 
if bom within the British dominions, were natural-born 
subjects of the crown. When the United States Constitu- 
tion was adopted it recognized a citizenship of the United ' 
States, but made no attempt to define it. Representatives 
and senators, for instance, were required to have been 
respectively seven and nine years citizens of the United 
States, and the President was required to be " a natural- 
bom citizen or a citizen of the United States at the time 
of the adoption of this Constitntion." As regards white 
persona, at least, it has been judicially affirmed that thQ 
English rule of nationality by birth was iu force in all 
of the English colonies of America and in the United 
States afterwards (1). Before the Civil war several 
states had expressly recognized free negroes as citizens, 
but in the Dred Scott case three judges were of the opin- 
ion that no native bom slave or descendant of slave par- 

(1) United StatM t. Wong Kim Aik, les U. & 048, 6B& 

07 
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enta conld become a citizen of the United States b; birth, 
on accoont of Article TV, section 2, of the Constitntion, 
which requires each state to give equal priyileges to the 
citizens of other states. It was thought that the slave 
states conld not have intended a contrary doctrine when 
ratifying the Constitution (2). 

§ 77. Oitisenship by birth nnder Fonrteenth Amend- 
nunt. After the war a definition of citizenship was made 
in the Fourteenth Amendment, which provides: "All 
persons bom or naturalized in the United States, and 
subject to the jurisdiction thereof, are citizens of the 
United States and of the state wherein they reside." 
Under the Chinese exclusion acts the question arose 
whether a child of alien Chinese parents bom in Cali- 
fornia was a citizen of the United States, and therefore 
not deportable under the exclnsion acts. It was held that 
he was a United States citizen, althongh his parents could 
not have been naturalized under the existing laws, and 
that the Fourteenth Amendment enacted into the Consti- 
tution the English rule of nationality by birth within the 
allegiance (3). 

§78. Limitations upon dtixenship by birth. The 
Fourteenth Amendment, however, by its own terms falls 
somewhat short of conferring citizenship upon everyone 
bom within the dominions over which the United States 
government is sovereign. To come within the Fonrteenth 
Amendmrait, a person must be bom "within the United 
States" and must also he "subject to the jurisdiction 

(2) Dred Scott t. Saodford, 19 Row. 398, 404-23. 

(3) United States v. Wang Kim Ark, 169 U. S. 649. 
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thereof.'* These phrases suggest Umitatioiis upon aU- 
zenship by birth that now demand consideration. 

§ 79. Heaninff of "born within the United States." 
What do the words "United States" mean in the citizen- 
ship danse of the Fourteenth Amendmaitf Several dif- 
ferent meanings might be attributed to them. 1. They 
might mean only the states that have been admitted to the 
Union. In this view, a person bom in one of the terri- 
tories, like Arizona or Alaska, wonld not be a citizen by 
birth by reason of the Fourteenth Amendment, though he 
might be through some act of Congress. 2. The words may 
mean the admitted states plus sach other territory as may 
have been made by statute or treaty an integral part of 
our country, as contrasted with territory that is still held 
in the condition of a colony. Under this theory Arizona, 
Kew Mexico, and Alaska, having been incorporated into 
the body of our country by treaty and acts of Congress, 
would be a part of the United States, but Porto Rico, 
Hawaii and the Philippine Islands would not. 3. The 
words might possibly be construed to include all territory 
over which our government, either permanently or for an 
indefinite period, exercises sovereign powers. The inter- 
pretation, making the woirds ' ' United States ' ' the name of 
the entire American Empire, would give citizenship to 
everyone bom in the ceded Spanish colonies since the 
treaty of 1898. 

It is scarcely likely that the latter interpretation will 
prevail, as the Spanish treaty of peace of 1898 provided 
in Article 10: "The civil rights and political status of 
the native inhabitants of the territories hereby ceded to 
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the United States shall be determined by the Congress." 
The intention of this article apparently is to leave the 
qnestion of citizoiship to the discretion of Congress, 
rather than to settle it irrevocably under the Fourteenth 
Amendment. 

As between interpretations 1 and 2 above, the second 
is perhaps the more likely to be adopted when the ques- 
tion arises, especially in view of the theory the Supreme 
Court has recently adopted concerning the power of the 
political departments of our government to incorporate 
territory, although not yet a state, into our country so 
that it is permanently a part of it, as contrasted with ter- 
ritory having merely a colonial status. See § 260, below. 

§ 80. Persons excluded as not "subject to the juris- 
diction." What qualification upon citizenship by birth 
is introduced by the phrase, "and subject to the jurisdic- 
tion thereoft" This has been judicially explained to 
exclude from citizenship five dassea of persons who have 
been actnally bom within the territorial limits of the 
United States. The exclusion of four of these classes re- 
sults from the rules of public international law in view of 
which the Fourteenth Amendment was adopted and in 
the light of which it has to be interpreted. The fifth class 
is one peculiar to our own government, but having an 
origin and history that as fnlly entitle it to exclusion as 
the other four. 

§ 81. (a) Children of diplomatic repreawtatives. By 
a fiction of international law each organized government, 
in the absence of its own express statute to the contrary, 
regards the more important diplomatic representatives 
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of foreign goTemments as remaining subject to their own 
goTemmeats only, despite their actual residence in the 
country to Trhich they are sent. The children of am- 
bassadors and public ndnisteia, therefore, althou^ bom 
within the United States, are not "subject to the jarisdio- 
tion thereof" and so are not citizens of the United States. 
This exemption, however, does not apply to the children 
of consuls nor to other foreign agents whose duties are 
not diplomatic. Of course it wotdd apply to the principal 
ezecative officers of foreign nations themselves. 

82. (b) Children bom on foreign public vesselfl. 

Similarly the public vessels of a foreign country are 
deemed by international law to remain subject to the juris- 
diction of their own flag, even though wholly within the 
domestic waters of another country. Children bom upon 
such vessels in United States waters, therefore, are not 
citizens of the United Statra. The principal class of pub- 
lic vessels is ships of war, though any other vessel repre- 
senting the sovereignty of a nation is similarly treated. 
Private vessels are not within the rule. 

§ 83. (c) Children of public enemies in hostile occupa- 
ti(ai of territory. The children of enemies bom during 
the hostile occupation of our territory are not bom sub- 
ject to the jurisdiction of the United States. The place 
of their birth is not at the time actually subject to our 
governmental control, and the parents, being hostile ene- 
mies, owe no allegiance to oar government. This situa- 
tion existed in Gastine and other towns of eastern Maine 
during the war of 1812, when the eastern part of that 
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state was for some time in the actual control of British 
troops. 

§ 81 (d) Xiqntriated penons. Persons who, thon^ 
bom or naturalized in the United States, have renonnoed 
their allegiance to oar government with its consent, and 
have thus dissolved their political connection with the 
conntry, are no longer citizens. Snch renmiciation is 
called expatriation, and is now permitted, snbject to cer- 
tain qnatifications, hy most civilized governments. It was 
expressly recognized by Congress in 1868 (4). 

§ 85. (e) Tribal Indiuu. llie last class of persons, 
who, though bom within the United States, are not citi- 
zens, are the tribal Indians. When the Constitution was 
adopted, large tracts of territory within the United States 
were occupied by still powerful Indian tribes, the mem- 
bers of which regarded themselves as owing a direct al- 
legiance to the tribe, rather than to the United States 
government. In an international sense these tribal In- 
dians were subject to the jurisdiction of the United States 
because they were within our boundaries and did not owe 
allegiance to any foreign power, yet our state and national 
governments had always dealt with these tribes upon the 
footing of their quasi-independence. Treaties were made 
with them, defining their commercial and territorial 
rights, and until very recently all of our government's 
dealings with the Indian tribes were carried on in this 
anomalous fashion. Historically, therefore, tribal Vi- 
dians, so long as the tribal relation continued, were not 
regarded as subject to the jurisdiction of the United 

(4) D. S. R. 8. 1 1999-SOOO. 
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States Trithiii the meaning of the citizenship clause of the 
Fonrteraith Amendment. A tribal Indian who volmi- 
taiily left his tribe and took up his residence among white 
citizens in a state, and adopted the habits of civilized life, 
coald not thereby become a citizen of the United States 
without the consent of Congress (5). 

In 1887 a United States statate conferred citizenship 
upon snch Indians as thereafter should separate them- 
selves from their tribes and adopted the habits of civil- 
ized life. 

S 86. Status of nattTe inhabitants of ceded Spanish 
oolonies. Assuming that the native inhabitants of the 
ceded Spanish colonies are not citizens of the United 
States, it is apparent that they are not aliens, inasmuch 
as they owe complete allegiance to our government as the 
sole sovereign of the territory in which they reside. This 
has already been decided by the United States Supreme 
Court (6). Their relation to our govemmMit is similar 
to that of British subjects in the colonies of the British 
Empire. They owe complete allegiance and are fully 
subject to the control of our national government, but 
they have not the full rights of dtizenship. The word 
"subjects" seems by international usage an appropriate 
term for persons in their condition, bnt there has been 
some reluctance to use it, perhaps because the term is 
^tasteful to American political susceptibilities. The 

(8) Elk T. Wilklna. IIZ U. 9. 94. 

«) Qouuiw T. wuiiuuB, isz n. a. i. 
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word "nationals" has been snggeBted for use as a snb- 
^ stitute (7). 

§ 87. Statu of coiporatioiu. CorpoistionB are not 
citizens within the meaning of any clause of the Constitn- 
tion, except that giving the Federal courts jnrisdiction 
of snits betwe«i /'itii''-e"'' of differ«tt states (8). For the 
interpretation of this clause, see §363, below. 

Sechok 2. Katuoauz&tioit. 

§ 88. ExdasiTe power of Federal gOTemment over na- 
tional dtiaenship. Article I, section 8, g 4 of the United 
States Constitution gives Congress power to establish a 
nniform mle of naturalization. It was decided in 1817 
that this power was of such a nature that it ought to be 
exercised exclusively by the United States, although the 
Constitution does not expressly deny it to the states (9). 
Another section of the Constitution (Article IV, section 
2) requires each state to grant to the citizens of other 
states all privileges in it that it permits to its own citi- 
zens, and it was naturally thought that a single state, 
without the consenl of the others, ought not to be allowed 
to confer fnU national citizenship upon aliens who might 
then demand the rights of citizens in any other state in 
the Union. 

The present naturalization laws of the United States 
permit naturalization only to persons of the white and 
African races and to inhabitants of our colonies who be- 

(7) F. R. Coudert, Jr. In 8 CoInm1)la Law Rerlew, 13. 

(8) Paul V. VlrBlnla. 8 Wall. 168. 

(9) Ctaintc T. CtaLrac 2 Wliwt 2G9. 
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come residents of a state or organized territory (10). 
Mexicans are considered white persons. Japanese and 
Chinese cannot, at present, become United States citizens 
nnlesB bom in this country. 

§89. Collective natnralixation. Although statutes 
commonly require aliens to become naturalized by ma- 
king individual application to some court or officer and 
swearing allegiance to the United States government, 
they may also be naturalized collectively, without any 
individnal proceedings or the requirement of oaths of 
allegiance. The act of Congress making United States 
citizens of Indians who abandon their tribes, mentioned 
above, is an illustration of this. Another is occasionally 
presented by the terms upon which a new state is ad> 
mitted to the Union, in which aliens resident therein may 
be collectively recognized as votera and members of the 
new political community (11). 

§ 90. Power to confo* state citizenship. Before the 
Fourteenth Amendment it was admitted that a state 
might confer a local citizenship, valid within that state, 
apon any person it pleased. It was only the power to 
make national citizens who might carry their citizenship 
into other states, that was exclusively for the Federal 
government (12). The Fourteenth Amendment now pro- 
vides that persons bom or naturalized within the United 
States shall not only be citizens of the United States, but 
citizens of the state wherein they reside. It is arguable 

(10) U. S. R. S. I 2169 ; AcU of 1900, c. 8G92. 

<11) Boyd y. Tbayer, 148 U. S. 1S6. 

(12) Scott T. BBUdford, IS How. 898, 40^6, 679^, 086. 
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that this was int^ided to provide an exdnsive method 
of obtaining state citizenship, as well as tJnited States 
citizenship, bnt probably it has not changed the former 
mle; at any rate it has not limited the power of Congress 
to naturalize persons, even thou^ the latter be not at 
the time of natnralization snbiect to the jnrisdiction of 
the United States, Children bom abroad of American 
parents, for instance, are made American citizens by an 
act of Congress, subject of course to the consent of the 
oonntry in which they are bom, during the time of their 
residence there (13). 

Section 3. Suffbaob. 
§ 91. Early qnalifloatioiu for state snflt-age. When 

the newly-bom American states set ap independent gov- 
ernments in the course of the Bevolntionary war, the 
written coDstitntions which they adopted contained care- 
ful definitions of the inhabitants admitted to the suffrage. 
In the main, suffrage was restricted to white male free- 
men, above the age of twenty-one years, who could sat- 
isfy a substantial property qualification. In Massachu- 
setts, for instance, voters had to have a freehold estate 
of the annual income of three pounds, or other estate of 
the total value of sixty pounds. 

§92. Original provisioiu 4rf Federal Cfflutitotioii. The 
United States Constitution did not purport to interfere 
with the absolute control of each state over the suffrage 
of those who voted for state officers. Not only was this 
left unrestrictedly in the hands of the states, but even 

(13) United StatM v. Wong Kim Ark, ia» U. B. 64ft, 688. 
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the qualifications of electors who voted for members of 
Congress were left in the control of each state by the 
proTision: "The electors in each state shall have the 
qTialifications requisite for electors of the most niunerons 
branch of the state legislatores." (Article I, section 2.) 
Article I, section 4 of the Constitution, provides that "the 
times, places, and manner of holding elections for sena-i 
tors and representativea shall be prescribed in each state 
by the le^latnre thereof; bnt the Congress may at any 
time, by law, make or alter snch regulations, except aa 
to the place of choosing senators. ' ' Under this clanse the 
Federal power to regnlate congressional elections was 
folly npheld during the Beconstmction period under the 
so-called "Force bill" (14). 

As regards presidential electors, the Constitntion says 
(Article II, section 1, §§ 2, 4) : "Each state shall appoint, 
in snch manner as the legislatare thereof may direct, a 
Qomber of electors, equal to the whole number of sena- 
tors and representatives to which the state may be entitled 
in the Congress ; but no senator or representative, or per- 
son holding an office of trust or profit under the United 
States, shall be appointed an elector, . , . The Con- 
gress may determine the time of choosing the electors 
and the day on which they shall give their votes ; which 
day shall be the same throughout the United States." 
The small control that the Constitntion gives to the 
United States over the election of its chief executive is 
noticeable. The present method of choosing presidential 

(14) Ez parte larborongh, 110 U. S. 601. 
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electors in the states by a direct vote of the people hap- 
pens to be nniform througboTit onr states, merely becaose 
similar democratic tendencies have been at work in each 
of them. The present practice depends upon no uniform 
Federal law, nor could Congjess constitutionally enact 
such a law. At first presidential electors were chosen by 
the state legislatures, and South Carolina did not abandon 
this practice until after the Civil war. So completely is 
the control of this matter left with the states that the 
United States Supreme Court has said concerning presi- 
dential electors: "They are no more officers or agents 
of the United States than are members of the state legis- 
latures when acting as electors of Federal senators, or 
the people of the states when acting as electors of repre- 
sentatives in Congress" (15). 

g 93. Constitutional changes affecting suffrage before 
Fifteenth Amendment. Between 1800 and 1850 the suf- 
frage clauses of most of the American states were changed 
so as to abolish all property qualifications. Only a few 
states, however, admitted free negroes to the ballot. The 
vast political and social changes wrought by the Civil 
war, which in destroying the Confederacy also dragged 
down the institution of slavery, affected the right of suf- 
frage throughout the nation. Two important clauses were 
added to the United States Constitution bearing upon this. 
In the original Constitution three-fifths of the slaves had 
been counted in determining the basis of a state's repre- 
sentation in Congress. The second section of the Four- 

(15) In re Green. 134 U. S. 377, 379. 
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teenth Amendment provided that representatives shonld 
be apportioned among the states according to their tot^ 
population, exdnding Indians not taxed; bat that when 
the right to vote at state or Federal election was denied 
to any adnlt male citizen of the state, except for crime, 
the state's beisis of representation should be proportion- 
ately reduced. This left any state free to disfranchise 
any class of persons it saw fit, aa before, bnt penalized 
Bnch disf randiisement by a loss of representation in Con- 
gress. In a short time, however, racial antagonism in 
the southern states assumed such an aspect that many 
persons believed that the negro freeman must be given 
the ballot for his defence, and this was also advocated by 
many others from motives of political partisanship. As 
a result, the Fifteenth Amendment to the Constitution. 
was adopted in 1870 in the words: "The rig^t of citizens 
of the United States to vote shall not be denied or 
abridged by the United States, nor by any state, on ac- 
oonnt of race, color, or previous condition of servitade." 

S 94. State limitatioiui npon mttngo since Fifteenth 
Amendmwit. The Fifteenth Amendment does not directly 
confer the right of suffrage upon negroes. So far as this 
amendment alone is concerned the states are free to re- 
strict the suffrage for state officers, for members of Con- 
gress, and for presidential electors in any way they see 
fit, save only that it must not be on account of race, color, 
or previous condition of servitude. It does not restrict 
qualifications of sex, age, education, property, or birth. 
Becentiy one or two states have adopted qualifications 
of education and property, and in addition have provided 
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that persons may vote not having these qtialifications, 
provided they are descendants of persons who coold vote 
in any state before Jannary X, 1867. Persons taking ad- 
vantage of this latter qnalificatton mast register within 
a limited time. In January 1, 1867, negroes conld not 
vote in any of the southern states and in only four or five 
other states, where negroes formed a very small percent- 
age of the population. This so-called "grandfather 
clause," if constitntional, exclodes from the snfFrage 
practically all negroes who do not satisfy the educational 
and property tests, while admitting to the suffrage most 
white persons who register within the required time. Lit- 
erally interpreted, it does not in terms exclude anyone 
on account of race, color, or previous condition of servi- 
tude, nor does It in actual operation result in the abso- 
Inte exclusion of all possible negro voters, for resident 
descendants of the few negroes who could vote in this 
conntry in 1867 would he admissible to suffrage as well 
as whites. It does, however, prodnoe a practical dis- 
crimination against all negroes who are the descendants 
of negroes who in 1867 were exclnded from suffrage on 
account of race and color. It is extremely questionable 
whether such provisions do not violate the fifteenth 
Amendmrat, but it is also very doubtful whether the 
United States statutes as they stand afford any adequate 
procedure for testing the question in the Federal 
courts (16). 
The mere fact that the members of a constitntional con- 

<ie) ones T. HWTta. 189 U. B. 475. 
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Tffiition desire bo far as possible to exclade a particular 
race from suffrage will not make qualifications for elec- 
tors invalid if not really based upon tbe forbidden dis- 
tinctions. For instance, an educational qualification in 
Mississippi will disfranchise a mnch lai^r percentage of 
negroes than of whites and may be frankly adopted be- 
cause it will have this effect. If bonestiy administered, 
however, it is not invalid, because the test applied is 
really not one of race (17). 

S 96. Bnlhaga not a necessaiy incddsnt of dtiieiuhip. 
A few years after the adoption of the Fourteenth amend- 
ment a case was carried to tbe United States Supreme 
Court from Missouri, based upon that claase of the Four- 
teenth Am«idment which provides : " No state shall make 
or enforce any law which shall abridge the privileges or 
immunities of citizens of the United States." The plain- 
tiff, a woman, claimed that the right to vote for presiden- 
tial electors, congressmen, and other officers, was a priv- 
ilege of citizens of the United States, of whom she was 
cue, and that the Missouri state constitution unconstitu- 
tionally restricted the suffrage to male citizens. The 
court decided that, while there was no doubt that women 
might be citizens of the United States and of a state, 
either by birth or by naturalization, there was no ground 
for the claim that the right of suffrage was a privilege 
neceasarily attadiing to citizenship. From the time of 
the adoption of the Constitution qualifications for voting 
had been prescribed by the states, tmder the Constitution, 

(17) WmUma t. MIobImIdpI, ITO U. B. p. S2S. 
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and at no place had these qnalMcations ever been the same 
as those required for citizendiip. Bequirements of age, 
sex, property, religions belief, and edacation had always 
excluded a large majority of citizens from the suffrage in 
various states (18). 

§ 96. Relation of sattn^ limitations to congressional 
representation. As stated in § 93 above, the Fourteenth 
Amendment, eection 2, requires Congress to reduce pro- 
portionately the representation of states that deny the 
suffrage to fidult male citizens for other reasons than 
participation in crime. In recent years various sufErage 
qaalifications have very much reduced the numbers of 
electors in several states, but it is argued that the suffrage 
is not really denied to a person when a qualification is 
imposed that can be rather easily met. A requirement 
that a voter register, for instance, would scarcely be 
called a denial of the suffrage to those who did not choose 
to register. Similarly it is argued that the requirement 
of ability to read and write, or the payment of a small 
poll tax, or perhaps the requirement of a small property 
qualification can in the main be so readily met that it does 
not amount to a denial or abridgement of the suffrage in 
the sense of the Fourteenth Amendment. There is enough 
strength in this position to leave the matter in genuine 
doubt, but this argument could scarcely be applied to such 
a requirement as the one discussed above, discriminating 
in favor of persons whose ancestors could vote on a cer- 
tain prior date. Such disability is as permanent as race 
or color itself. 

(18} Minor v. Happereett, 21 Wall. 162. 
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Section 4. Mibceli.U!Teous Poutioal Biohts. 

S 97. Sepnblican form of govenmiAnt, invasion, and 
domestic Tiolenoe. "The United States shall guarantee 
to every state in this Union a republican form of govern- 
ment, and shall protect each of them against invasion; 
and on application of the legislature, or executive (when 
the le^latare cannot be convened) against domestic vio- 
lence" (19). 

It has been snggested that a republican form of gov- 
eroment in this provision is intended to be distinguished 
from monarchical forms on the one side and those of 
pure democracy on the other, the government by choBen 
representatives being the principal distinguishing mark 
(20). If a state chooses to establish and use the initiative 
and refer^idnm largely in legislation, would such a gov- 
ernment be repubHcan? The affirmative answer can 
scarcely be doubted (20a). A local referendmn upon 
various questions like liquor selling or the issue of bonds 
has often been upheld. 

Where there are competing governments in the same 
state it rests with the political departments of the United 
States to decide which one is legitimate and the courts 
will not revise this determination (21). 

% 98. Freedom of speech and press. ** [Congress shall 
make no law] abridging the freedom of speech or of Qie 
press" (22). 

(Id) ConaL, Art IV, sec. 4. 

<20> Gooley, Constitutional Law, 213. 

(20a) Kadderle7 v. Portland, 44 Ore. IIS, 144-46. 

(21) Luther T. Borden, T Bow. 1. 

(22) Collate Amend. I. 
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This provision "does not permit the publication of 
libels, blasphemous or indecent articles, or other puMica- 
tions injurious to pnblic morals or private repntations" 
(23). The liability of private individuals for defamatory 
spoken or written utterances is dealt with fally in the 
article on Torts, Chapter VHI, contained in Volmne II 
of this work. Congress may forbid the circulation in the 
mails of obscene matter or of lottery advertisements. 
These constitutional provisions are designed to secure 
such freedom of public and private discnssion, especially 
in regard to political matters, as may be necessary for 
the proper formation of public opinion. It does not pro- 
tect utterances in jurions to well recognized private ri^ts 
orto the pnblic order and welfare (23a). 

§99. Bight of assemblage and petition. "[Congress 
shall make no law abridging] the right of the people 
peacefully to assemble, and to petition the government 
for a redress of grievances" (24). 

Neither in terms nor in spirit does this provision pre- 
vent the government forMdding disorderly assemblages, 
or those at improper times or places. 

§ lOO. Bight to bear anns. ' 'A well regulated militia, 
being necessary to the security of a free state, the right 
of the people to keep and bear arms shall not be in- 
fringed" (25). 

This provision and similar ones in the state constitu- 
tions refer only to such keeping and bearing of arms aa 



<23) RobertBon y. Baldwin, 165 U. 8. 275. 281. 
(23a) But see, as to lojanctlons, Uarz Co. v. Watson, inS Ho. 133; 
Lindaaj t. MohL Fed. I«twr, 87 Uont 291. 

(24) Const, Amend. I. 

(25) Const, Amend. 11. 
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may be necessary to preserve liberty. It does not prevent 
the prohibition of weapons nanally employed in private 
affrays, nor the prohibition of carrying concealed weapons 
altogether (26), 

(2e) Btats T. Workrau, SC Wwt Vft. 871 
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CHAPTER V. 
PEKSONAl. JtXD BEUOIOTO UBEETT. 

§10t OonstitirticHul history of slavery in United 
States. When the Constitation was being framed in 1787, 
slaves and thdr labor were of sufficient importance to the 
southern states to ma^e the existence of slavery a source 
of disagreraaent in the Philadelphia convention, and sev- 
eral important clauses of the completed instrument bear 
witness to the influence of these controversies. Probably 
some natural feeling of repugnance excluded the words 
"slave" or "slavery" from the original Constitution and 
its early amendmoits, but in several places the instita- 
tion was obviously referred to by circumlocutions. (See 
Article I, section 2, §3; section 9, §1; Article IV, section 
2, § 3.) 

By the Missouri compromise of 1820, by which Mis- 
souri was admitted to the ITnion, Congress forbade the 
existence of slavery in any of the territories north of 
36° 30' north latitude. The Constitution gave the United 
States no control over slavery as a domestic institution 
within a state, and the political controversies over the 
institution, that marked the generation between 1820 and 
the Civil war, raged about the policy and power of Con- 
gress to prohibit its existence in territory not yet ad- 
mitted into the Union, and the recovery of fugitive slaves 
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tnm the free states. In the famous Dred Scott case a 
majority of the Supreme Court of the United States were 
of the opinion, thon^ this was not necessar;' to the de- 
cision of the case, that the Missonri Compromise act was 
nnconstitntional in so far as it forbade slave owners from 
taking their slaves into the territories of the United 
States. Congress being forbidden to take property with- 
out dne process of law, it was reasoned that a slave own^ 
was as much entitled to be protected in his slave prop- 
erty in the territorira, as if he were the owner of a 
wagon and mnlea (1). The Civil war speedily followed, 
and its first constitntional frnlt was the enactment of 
the Thirteenth Amraidmrait, which prohibited slavery 
or involuntary servitude, except as a ponishment for per- 
sons convicted of crime, within the United States or any 
piaee sabject to their jnriBdiction. This amendment be- 
came effective December 18, 1865. See §69, above. 

1 102. What oonstitates alarery? Compnlaoiy sMTvice 
ti Bailor. There have been few cases judicially constra- 
ing this amendment. In Bobertson v. Baldwin (2), in 
1897, the question arose whether a seaman who had vol- 
untarily agreed to complete a voyage could be constitu- 
tionally compelled to return to his ship against his will 
before the completion of the voyage. The question was 
thus stated by the court: 

"Does the epithet 'involnntary' attach to the word 
'servitude' continuously, and make illegal any service 
which becomes involuntary at any time during its ezia- 

(1) Dr«d ScoH T. Sudford, IS Hov. 3B8. 
(1) BobertMn t. Baldfrin, 1G£ C. 8. STB. 
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tence; or doee it attach only at the inoeption of the servi- 
tnde, and oharaoterize it as unlawful becaaee nnlawfnlly 
entered intot . . . The prohibition of slavery in the 
Thirteenth AmMidment is well known to have been 
adopted with reference to a state of affairs which had 
existed in certain states of the Union since the f onndatirai 
of the govmunent, while the addition of the words 'in- 
voluntary servitude' were said in the Slaughterhouse 
oases, 16 Wall. 36, to have be^i intended to cover Uie 
system of Mexican peonage and the Chinese' ooolie trade, ' 
the practical operation of which might have been a re- 
vival of the institution of slavery nnder a different and 
less offensive name. It is clear, however, that the amend- 
ment was not intended to introdnce any novel doctrine 
with respect to certain descriptions of service which have 
always been treated as exceptional, snch as military and 
naval enlistments; or to disturb the right of parents and 
guardians to the custody of their minor children or 
wards." 

The conri; then showed that the oontract of a aailor 
had always been treated as exceptional and the sailor 
oompellable not to desert during the oontinnance of the 
voyage, and thoefore decided the Thirteenth Amend- 
ment did not apply. 

§ 103. Same: Oompulsorj sarvice to disduuiBfe debt 

In Oyatt v. United States (3), the question was con- 
sidered whether the Thirteezith Amendment applied to 
the compulsory enforcement of a person's agreement to 

(8) 197 U. S. SOT. 
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render service in the dischai^e of a debt, sometimeB 
called peonage. The court said: 

"What is peonage T It may be defined aa a atatns or 
condition of oompnlsory service, based npon the imlebted- 
ness of the peon to the master. . . . Peonage is sometimes 
classified as voluntary or involnntary, but this implies 
simply a difference in the mode of origio, but none in 
the character of the servitude. The one exists where the 
debtor voluntarily contracts to enter the service of his 
.creditor. The other is forced upon the debtor by some 
provision of law. But peonage, however created, is com- 
pulsory service, involuntary eervitnde. A clear distinction 
exists between peonage and the voluntary performance 
of labor or rendering of services in payment of a debt. 
In the latter ease the debtor, though contracting to pay 
his indebtedness by labor or service, and subject like any 
other contractor to an action for damages for breach of 
that contract, can elect at any time to break it, and no 
law or force compels performance or a continuance of 
the service. We need not stop to consider any possible 
limits or exceptional cases, such as the service of a sailor, 
or the obligations of a chUd to its parents, or of an ap- 
prentice to his master, or the power of the legislature to 
make unlawful and punish criminally an abandonment 
by an employe of his post of labor in any extreme cases." 
The court therefore held such involuntary service to be 
riavery and forbidden by the Constitution. 

§ 101 Same: ImpriwHunent for breach of labor con- 
tract. Becently South Carolina passed a statute punish- 
ing by fine and imprisonment any one who wilfully and 
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withoat JQst cause broke a contract to labor on farm 
land. The Federal district conrt in South Carolina held 
this was sabstantially the same aa peonage, because com- 
pelling the laborer, nnder penalty of Imprisonment, to 
continue in involuntary servitude (4). The United States 
Supreme Court later dedded in a case from Alabama 
that the breach of a contract to render personal service 
may not be made criminal withoat violating the Thir- 
teenth Amendment (4a). 

§105. Religions liber^. "Congress shall make no 
law respecting an establishment of religion, or prohibit 
the free exercise thereof" (5). 

A similar provision is fonnd in most of the state con- 
stitutions. These prohibitions do not forbid laws re- 
garding the observance of Sunday, punishing blasphemy, 
or forbidding polygamy, although the lattffl" may be al- 
leged to be a religious observance (6). Legislation rea- 
sonably designed to promote the peace, good order, and 
morals of society is not invalid because it interferes with 
the external acts of a religious society. Heading the 
Bible in the public schools, without sectarian comment, 
is usually held not to be a violation of the religions liberty 
clause of American constitutions, though particular state 
constitutions may be so strictly drawn as impliedly to for- 
bid even this. 

(4) Ex parte Drajton, 1C8 Fed. 086 

(4a) Ballej t. Alabama, 219 U. S. 21B 

(6) Const, Amend. I. 

(6) Beynolda v. United SUtes, BS U. S. 168. 
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PROTEOnOK TO FSBSOnB A00U8ED OF OBUCE. 

§ 106. lutarodacUon. A considerable number of provi- 
sions in the bills of rights of both Federal and state eon- 
Btitations are designed to afford protection to persons 
accused of crime. Today we are so familiar with the 
difficulty of successfully convicting persons charged with 
serions crime that it is hard to realize that there was a 
time when alleged criminals fonnd difficulty in.secnring 
fair treatment from the government The elaborate safe- 
gnards provided by our conatitntions for snch persons are 
dne historically to the operation of at least three different 
drcnmstances. In the first place, the procedure of the early 
English criminal law was harsh and oppressive to the 
defendant. In the second place, a large proportion of all 
crimes, even of a trivial nature, were ponishable by death. 
Stealing property above the value of five shillings was 
thus punishable in England into the early part of the 
nineteenth eentnry. In the third place, the criminal law 
was often oppressively used by the English government 
in securing the conviction of its opponents for political 
oime. When our early constitutions were formed, the 
abuses and rigor of the English criminal law were fresh in 
the minds of Amercian statesmen and they sought to 
prevent the re-occurrence of snch things in this country. 
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Sbciioh 1. BiLiB or Attaikdbb akd Ex Post Facto 
Laws. 

§ 107. Bilb of atUinder. The United SUtee Oonsti. 
tntion, Article I, section 9, § 3, prohiMts the United States 
from passing any hill of attainder or ez post facto law. 
Article I, section 10 forbids any state from doing either 
of these things. These clanses were inserted in the Con- 
stitntion in order to protect persons accused of crime 
from legislative ponishment witiiont a trial and from 
pnnishment retroactively imposed. 

A bill of attainder has been described as "a legislative 
act which inflicts pnnishment without a judicial trial"(l). 

A statute of West Virginia denied the right to bring cer- 
tain suits in the courts of that state to penons who were 
unaUe to take an oath that they had never supported 
any govermuent hostUe to the United States during the 
Civil war. This was adjudged by the United States Su- 
pr^ne Court to be invalid as a bill ol attfunder, in that 
it was legislative punishment, without a judicial trial, for 
the offense of engaging in rebellion agiunst the United 
States (2). 

§ 108. Ex post facto laws: Early deflniticat While 
there has been but little litigation over the prohibition 
of bills of attainder, its companion <dause, forbidding 
the enactment of es. post facto laws has been the subject 
of frequent judicial interpretation. The words "es post 
facto" mean, in medieval Latin, "after the fact'* liter- 

(1) CnmmlnKB t. Hlvonrl, 4 Wall. ST7, 3»-<. 

(2) Pierce t. CKnktdon, IS W«1L 384. 
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ally applied, the claase would prohibit retrospective legis- 
lation affecting either civil rights or criminal poniah- 
ments. In its nsage in English law the phrase has almost 
always been restricted to penal statutes, and from the 
debates in the constitutional convention it appears that 
this usage was brought to the attention of the monbers 
of the convention. In the earliest case construing this 
clause that came before the United States Supreme Court, 
8 law of Connecticut was challenged as ez post facto 
which gave a new trial to & party after he had once been 
finally defeated apon the probate of A will ae the law 
stood at the time of the first trial. That court held 
that the clause applied only to certain classes of retro- 
spective criminal statutes. Judge Chase said : 

"I will state what laws I consider ex post facto laws, 
within the words and the intent of the prohibition. Ist. 
Every law that makes an action done before the passing 
of the law, and which was innocent when done, criminal ; 
and pimiafaes such action, 2d. Every law that aggravates 
a crime, or makes it greater than it was, when committed. 
3d. Every law that changes the punishment, and inflicts 
a greater punishment than the law annexed to the crime, 
when committed. 4th. Every law that alters tbe legal 
rules of evidence, and receives less or different testimony 
than the law required at the time of the commission of the 
offense, in order to convict the offender. . . . But I do 
not consider any law ex post facto, within the prohibition, 
that mollifies the rigor of the criminal law; but only those 
that create, or aggravate, the crime; or increase the pnn- 
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iehmeDt, or change the roles of evidence, for the pnrpoae 
of conviction" (3). 

§ 109. Same: Later deflnitioiL The classification of 
ex post facto laws made in Calder v. Bull above has be- 
come classic, and has been qaoted with approval many 
times in both state and Federal courts. Like many defini- 
tions that have been attempted in advance of a thorough 
consideration of all possibilities, later decisions have 
shown it not to be strictly accurate. Some years ago the 
state of Utah passed a statute for the trial of criminal 
cases by a jury composed of eight persons. Previoialy 
a jury was composed of twelve persons, and several men 
who were alleged to have committed crimes under the old 
law were tried for them under the new one before a jury 
of eight jurors. Although the change of law here ob- 
viously did not fall within any one of the four classes 
enumerated in Calder v. Bull, it was adjudged ex post 
facto and invalid. The court said a penal statute was ex 
post facto "which by its necessary operation and in its 
relations to the offense or its consequences, alters the 
situation of the accused to his disadvantage" (4). Mani- 
festly it was easier to secure the unanimous vote of eight 
jurors for conviction than of twelve, and so the situation 
of the accused was altered to his disadvantage. 

g 110. What is a mitigation of pnmshment? Nice 
questions may sometimes be raised as to whether a law 
changing tlie punishment of crime really mitigates it or 
not, for if the change is a lesseniug of the severity of the 

(3) Calder v. Bull. 3 Dalliis, 3S6. 

(4) Thompson v. Utah, 170 U. S. 343, 351, 353. 
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pmuBhment it is tmobjectionable. In New York in 1860 
the le^slatnre changed the pnnishment for various crimes 
from death to life imprisonment. The New York coort of 
appeals held this change to be ex post facto, because it 
was sncb an entirely different kind of pnnishment that 
they were tinable to say that it was less severe. The de- 
termination of what kind of pnnishment wonld generally 
be preferred by criminals ongbt not to be left to the opin- 
ion of the judges (5). On the other hand the Massachusetts 
snpreme coort held such a change to be clearly a mitiga- 
tion of the pnnishment and so valid (6). Probably the 
correct view of a change in the manner of puniehment is 
stated by Judge Peckham in a later New York case as 
follows : 

"I think that where a change is made in the manner of 
pnnishment, if the change be of that natnre which no 
sensible man could by any possibility regard in any other 
light than that of a mitigation of the punishment, the act 
wonld not be ex post facto where made applicable to the 
offense committed before its passage" (7). 

§ 111. Obanges in prooednre. Legislatures frequently 
make changes in procedure that affect the trial of men 
for crimes already committed. Interesting questions of 
eonstitationality are sometimes raised by such statntea. 
In Missouri, at the time a certain murder was committed, 
the law forbade the use in evidence of other writings of 
the prisoner in order to show whether or not some docu- 

<6) Sbepberd v. People, 2E M. T. 408. 

(6) CommoiiwealUi y. Wjmian, 12 Ciith. 237. 

(T) Psople V. Hajrea. KO N. T. 484. 4»2. 
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ment in the case was in his handwriting. Before trial, 
the legislature altered this rale and permitted such com- 
pariaon of iiandwritings to be made. This was held valid, 
the court saying: 

' ' The statute did nothing more than remove an obstacle 
arising ont of a role of evidence that withdrew from the 
oonaideration of the jury testimony which, in the opinion 
of the legislature, tended to elacidate the ultimate, es- 
sential fact to be established, namely, the guilt of the ac- 
cused. Nor did it give the prosecution any right that was 
denied to the accused. It placed the state and the accnaed 
upon an equality; for the rule established by it gave to 
each side the right to have disputed writings compared 
with writings proved to the satisfaction of the judge to 
be genuine. Each side was entitled to go to the jury upon 
the qaestiou of the gennineness of the writing upon which 
the prosecution relied to establish the guilt of the ac- 
cused" (8). 

Similarly statutes changing the place of trial, changing 
the number of the appellate judges, requiring more in- 
telligent jurors, and so forth, are valid. They do not 
necessarily change the situation of the accused to his dis- 
advantage. On the contrary, they are quite as likely to 
operate to his advantage as to that of the state, and there- 
fore they deprive him of no substantial right. 

§ 112. Retroactive qualifications for a profession.- In 
1878 one Hawker was convicted in New York of the crime 
of abortion, and served a term in the penitentiary there-. 

(8> Thompeon t. MlBSonrl, ITl U. S. SSO, 387-8. 
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for. Afterwards be lawfully practiced medicine in New 
Tork until the enactment in 1895 of a Btatnte forbidding 
any person after conviction of felony to practice medicine 
in the state. Hawker was indicted for practicing medicine 
in New York in violation of this statute, and after con- 
viction took his case to the United States Supreme Court, 
claiming the law was ex post facto. The court said : 

"On the one hand it is said that defendant was tried, 
convicted and sentenced for a criminal offense. He suf- 
fered the pmiishment pronounced. The legislatare has no 
power to thereafter add to that ponishmenL The right 
to practice medicdne is a valuable property ri^t. To de- 
prive a man of it is in the nature of punishm^it, and after '. 
the defendant has once fully atoned for his offense a stat- 
ute imposing this additional penalty is one simply in- 
creasing the punishment for the offense, and is ex post 
facto. 

"On the other, it is insisted that within the acknowl- 
edged reach of the police power, a state may prescribe the 
qualifications of one engaged in any business so directly 
affecting the lives and health of the people as the prac- 
tice of medicine. It may require both qualificationB of 
learning and good character, and, if it deems that one who 
has violated the criminal laws of the state is not possessed 
of sufficiently good character, it can deny to such a one 
the ri^t to practice medicine, and, farther, it may make 
the record of a conviction conclusive evidence of the fact 
of violation of Qie criminal law and of the abeaioe of the 
requisite good character. . . . "We are of the opinion that 
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this argument is the more applicable and must oontrol the 
answer to this question" (9). 

§ 113. Same: Ex post facto if lureasonable. On the 
other hand, jnst after the Civil war, Missouri adopted a 
constitution disqualifying all persons who took any part 
in the Bebellion from holding an office in any corporation 
in the state, being professors or teachers in any educa- 
tional institution, acting as attorneys at law, or acting as 
priests or clergymen of any religious denomination, under 
penalties of fine and imprisonment. The convictioa of a 
priest, obtained under this statute, was set aside by the 
United States Snprone Court, Th» court said: 

"Among the rights reserved to the states is the right of 
each state to determine the qualifications for office, and 
the conditions upon which its citizens may zeroise their 
various callings and pursuits within its juiisdiotion. . . . 
It by no means follows that, under the form of oreating 
a qualification or attaching a condition, the states can in 
effect inflict a punishment for a past set whic^ was not 
punishable at the time it was committed. . . . 

"Qualifications relate to the fitness or capacity of the 
psrty for a particular pursuit or profession. Webster 
defines the term to mean 'any natural endowment or any 
acquirement which fits a person for a place, office, or em- 
ployment, or enables him to sustain any character, with 
success. ' It is evident from the nature of the pursuits and 
professions of the parties, placed under disabilities by the 
constitution of Missouri, that many of the acts, trom the 

(9) BawkM- T. New Totk, ITfr U. S. 189. 191-2. 
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taint of vfaich they mnst purge themselves, have no pos- 
sible relation to their fitness for those pursuits and pro- 
fessions. There can be no connection between the fact 
that Mr. Cnmmings entered or left the state of Missouri 
to avoid enrolment or draft in the military service of the 
United States and his fitness to teach the doctrines or ad- 
minister the sacraments of his churdi; nor can a fact of 
this kind or the expression of words of sympathy with 
some of the persons drawn into the Bebellion constitute 
any evidence of the unfitness of the attorney or counsellor 
to practice his profession, or of the professor to teacb the 
ordinary branches of education, or of the want of busi- 
ness knowledge or business capacity in the manager of a 
corporation, or in any director or trustee" (10). 

The doctrines of these two cases show very clearly 
where the line is to be drawn between laws imposing con- 
ditions that amount to punishment for past acts, and 
laws that impose reasonable qualifications for future 
occupations. 

Section 2. Sh^f-Ihobimination. 

S 114. General 80(^ of privilege. The Fifth Amend- 
meat of the Constitution declares that no person shall 
be compelled in any criminal case to be a witness against 
himself. Thou^ this provision applies only to the United 
States goverzmaent, and not to the states, most of the 
states have in their own constitutions a similar provision. 

The provision means not only that a person cannot be 
compelled to testify against himself in an actual prosecn- 

<10) Cnmmlna v. Mluouri, 4 WaU. 877. 31»-20. 
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tion against himself, but that be shall not be required, as 
a witness in any proceeding whatever, to give testimony 
that may afterwards be used in that jarisdiction in a 
criminal prosecation against hhn. Nor can he be com- 
pelled to produce private books and papers, the contents 
of which may incriminate him (11), or even to strip and 
display parts of his body or clothing, a view of which may 
incriminate him. Thus, a defendant cannot be compelled 
to make a print of his naked foot in a pan of mad in the 
presence of a jniy, in order to show that it rasembles the 
footprint of the person who committed the crime (12), or 
be compelled to permit a similar nse of his shoes. 

§115. Purely personaL The privilege is confined 
wholly to the person whose conduct may later be made 
the subject of criminal charge, and it may not be pleaded 
by that person's agents. Even in the case of a corpora- 
tion, which of course can act in no other way than by 
agents, the rule is the same. The agents of the corpora- 
tion, indading the president and the highest ofBcials, may 
be required to give testimony that may afterwards be 
used in a criminal case against the corporation. This 
privilege, which in this case is virtually non-existent be- 
cause a corporation cannot testify itself, cannot be made 
use of by its officers (13). 

§116. Protects only against criminal prosecation. 
The immonity given by thia provision applies only to 
testimony that may actually expose a person to prosecn- 

(11) Boyd V. tl. S.. 116 tr. B. 616, 883. 

(12) 8tok«8 T. State, 6 Baxt (Teon.) 610. 
(18) Hale t. Heukti, 201 U. 8. pp. W-7(k 
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tion for crime. "It is not declared that he nu^^j^ot be 
compelled to testify to facts which may impair his i»K^ta- 
tioD for probity, or even tend to disgrace him, biji'.'the 
line is drawn at testimony that may expose him to p^a6- 
cntion. If the tcBtimony relate to criminal acts long sincp- 
past, and against the prosecution of which the atatnte b.f-- 
limitations has nm, or for which he has already received--^ 
a pardon or is guaranteed an inminnity, the amendment 
does not apply" (14). 

§ 117. Secores immtmi^ onty in the immediate juris* 
diction. The immunity gnaranteed, by statute or other- 
wise, need not extend outside of the jurisdiction of the 
state granting it, in order to make a witness compellable 
to testify within it. Of course a state statute cannot give 
immmiity against prosecution by the United States or by 
other states, and it may well happen that, in answering 
fnlly the questions asked by the state, information may 
incidentally be given that mi^t be used in prosecutions 
by the Federal or other state governments. Protection 
against these possibilities, however, is not within the scope 
of this oonstitntional provision (15). 

SKcnoN 3. UNBKAsoirABLE Sbabohxs A2n) SnzuBsa 
§ 118. Oenwal scope of privilege. The Fonrth Amend- 
ment of the Constitution provides: "The right of the 
people to be secure in their persons, houses, papers, and 
effects, against unreasonable searches and seizures, shall 
not be violated, and no warrants shall issue, but upon 

(14) Hale t. Hmkel, 201 V. B. pp. AM?. 
<18) EU« T. Henkel, SOI U. & pp. <M9. 
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probtfSte cause, supported by oatii or affirmatioii, and par- 

ticij£aj:1y describing the place to be searched, and the per- 
aonS'-or things to be seized." This applies only to the 
United States goTemment, but most of the state oonstita- 
tl^ns have similar provisions. 
.--'.' It has been said that this provision is applicable to crim- 
- inal proceedings only (16), and it has been decided that 
it has no reference to civil proceedings for the recovery 
of debts where a search warrant is not used (17). The 
intimate relation between the Fourth and C^th Amend- 
ments has been judicially noticed. It has been said: 

"They throw great light on each other. For the 'unrea- 
sonable searches and seizures' condemned in the Fourth 
Amendment are almost always made for the purpose of 
compelling a man to give evidence against himself, which 
in criminal cases is condemned in the Fifth Amendment; 
and compelling a man 'in a criminal case to be a witness 
against himself,' which is condemned in the Fifth Amend- 
ment, throws light on the question as to what is an 'un- 
reasonable search and seizure, within the meaning of the 
Fourth amendment. And we have been unable to perceive 
that the seizure of a man's private books and papers to be 
used in evidence against him is substantially different 
from compelling him to be a witness against himself. We 
think it is within the clear intent and meaning of those 
terms" (18). 

§ 119. Ezteuds to the malls. The same protection ex- 

(16) Is » Strotue, 1 Sawder GOG. 

(17) Many t. Hobok«ii L«ud Co., IS How. 2TZ. 286. 

(18) Bord r. United Stfttes, 116 U. & 6U. 
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tends to sealed packages going tfaronj^ the mails. "Let- 
ters and sealed packages of this kind in the mail are as 
folly guarded from examination and inspection, except 
as to tiieir oatvard form and weight, as if they were re- 
tained hy the parties forwarding them in their own domi- 
ciles. The constitntional guaranty of the rights of the 
people to he secure in their papers against unreasonable 
searches and seizures extends to their papers, thus closed 
against inspection, wherever th^ may be. Whilst in the 
mail, they can only he opened and examined under like 
warrant, issued npon similar oath or affirmation, par- 
ticularly descrilnng the thing to be seized, as is required 
when papers are subjected to search in one's own house- 
hold. No law of Congress can place in the hands of of- 
ficials connected with the postal service any authority to 
invade the secrecy of letters and such sealed packages in 
the maU; and all regulations adopted as to mail matter 
of this kind must be in subordination to the great prin- 
dple embodied in the Fourth Amendment of the Constitu- 
tion" (18a). 

§ 120. Forbidfl general warranti. Wbea the warrant 
provided for in the Fourth Amendment is issued for the 
arrest of a person it must specifically name or describe 
him. A warrant without other description, giving a fic- 
titious name for the accused, or one by which he has never 
heea known, or a so-called blank or "general" warrant, 
does not comply with the constitutional provision and is 
invalid. (19). The subject is fully treated in the article 

(18a) Bz iMute Jsckaon, 96 V. B. p. 788. 
(19) Wa«t T. Caben, 158 U. 8. 78. 
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on Crimmal Procedure S§ ^11< ^ Volnme IH of thli 
work. 

SEonoK 4. Jxmaa. 

5 121. Definition of a trial JIU7. The TTnited States 
Conetitation provides that in the Federal coarts all crim- 
inal trials shall be by jury, and also all civil trials in suits 
at common law where the valne in controversy shaU ex- 
ceed $20 (20). Similar provisions are foond in most of 
onr state oonstitntions. This requirement of a jary means 
not merely a body of men of indefinite number, who may 
decide questions by a majority or other fractional vot^ 
but refers to the particnlar kind of a jury known to the 
Ebiglish law with which the colonists were familiar. It ia 
a jnry of twelve men, no more and no less, who must find 
a unanimous verdict. "The word 'jnry* and the words 
'trial by jury* were placed in the Constitution of the 
United States with reference to the meaning affixed to 
them in the law as it was in this country and in England 
at the time of the adoption of that instrument ; . . . whidi 
required a trial hy a jury composed of not less than 
twelve persons." "The Seventh Amendment secured 
unanimity in finding a verdict as an essential feature of a 
trial by jury in conunon law cases, and Congress could 
not . . . change the constitntional rule" (21). 

5 122. Oonstitatdonal fonction of judge in jnxy triali. 
Of the function of the judge in respect to jury trials it 
has been said ; " ' Trial by jury, ' in the primary and usual 

(20) Art IIL, Sec. 2 : Amend. VI and VII. 

(21) Ttiompeon v. UC&b, ITO U. 8., 848, 3C0; BprinKrlUe v. Thomas, 
166 U. 8. 707. 
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sense of the term at the common law and in the American 
Constitution^ is not merely a trial hy a jnry of twelve 
men before an officer vested with aathority to cause 
them to be summoned and empanelled, to administer oaths 
to them and to the constable in charge, and to enter jadg- 
ment and issue execution on their verdict ; bat it is a trial 
by a jury of twelve men, in the presence and under the 
superintendence of a judge empowered to instruct them 
on the law and to advise them on the facts, and (except 
on acquittal of a criminal charge) to set aside their verdict 
if in his opinion it is against the law or the evi- 
dence*' (22). 

§ 123. Misdemeanmv may be tried without jury. The 
constitational requirement of juries for the trial of crimes 
does not include minor misdemeanors. Jury trial in such 
cases may be omitted by statute, or waived by the defend- 
ant (23). In case of felonies it is commonly held tiiat a 
defendant may not validly consent to a trial otherwise 
than by a conatitntional jury. No other tribunal is given 
jurisdiction of such cases by the Constitntion, and, while 
privileges may be waived by the party entitled to them, 
jurisdiction must be derived from the law and not through 
private consent (24). 

S 124. Diversities of constitational leqnironent Of 
course these provisions in the Constitution of the United 
States do not prevent the separate states from altering 
their own constitutions in respect to juries, and cousider- 

(22) Capital TracUoD Co. t. Ho( 174 V. B. pp. 18-14. 

(33) Schick T. U. a, 1»B V. B. 66. 

(M) BuTlB T. People, lis 111. B8B, 6»L 
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able diveTsity eziBts in details. In some states juries are 
not required in certun cases, in others a imanimons ver- 
dict is not required even in criminal cases. The common 
law power of the judge in the condnct of the trial has also 
been sabstantially limited and altered in a nnmber of 
states. See Criminal Frocednre, §§ 72-75 in Volume III 
of this work. 

§ 126. Orand juries. The Fifth Amendment of tbe 
Conetitation provides that no person shall be held to 
answer for a capital or otherwise infamous crime, unless 
on a presentment or indictment of a grand jury, except 
in cases arising in the land or naval forces, or in the 
militia, when in actual service in time of war or pablio 
danger. The principal question that may arise regarding 
these provisions is what constitutes an infamous crime. 
A capital crime is of course one ponishable by death. 
An inf amoas crime has been decided to be one for which 
an infamous punishment may be inflicted. Imprisonment 
in a state prison or penitentiary is an infamous punish- 
ment, also deprivation of ordinary civil or political privi- 
leges. Perhaps also are punishments that have come to 
be regarded by public opinion as infamous though not so 
regarded formerly, like whipping or patting in the 
stocks (25). 

Section 5. Miscellanbous Biohts. 
§126. Notice. Witnesses. Counsel. "[In all crim- 
inal prosecutions the accused shall enjoy the right] to be 
informed of the nature and cause of &e accasatLfm; to be 



(25) Bz pftTte Wilnn, 114 U. S. 417. 
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confronted with the witnesses against him ; to have c(Hn- 
polsory process for obtaining witnesses in his favor, and 
to have the asaistanoe of counsel for his defense" (26). 

These topics are fully considered in the article upon 
Criminal Procednre in Volnme III of this work. 

§ 127. EzceariTe bail and fines. The Eighth Amend- 
ment to the Constitution provides : * ' Excessive bail shall 
not be required, nor excessive fines imposed, nor cruel 
and unusual punishments inflicted." This is a limitation 
upon the Federal government only, though most of the 
state constitutions contain similar provisions applicatde 
to the state governments. 

Very serious offences which are punishable by death or 
life imprisonment, are ordinarily not bailable. When the 
offence is bailable, the amount of bail that may properly 
be required under this provision of the Constitution is to 
be determined by a consideration both of the magnitude 
of the offence and of the ability of the defendant to give 
bait. A wide latitude in determining these questions must 
neoessarily be allowed to the magistrate to whom applica- 
tion is made (27). The same considerations doubtless 
apply in determining what is an excessive fine. 

§128. OmdandnnnBnalpnnlflhmaitfl. What is a cruel 
and unusual punishment must be determined with re- 
spect to the prevailing usages of government and the con- 
dition of public opinion at the time the question arises. 
In earlier and more barbarous ages, torture and mutila- 
tion were common punishments, and perhaps could not 

<U) Cout, Amand. TI. 

(S7> U. S. T. Lawrence, 4 Crudi, BU. 
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then have been dMiominated crnel and imnsuaL Snch 
punishments, in the present state of public opinion, would 
nndonbtedlj violate the Constitution (28). 

A pnuishment is not unconstitutional merely on acconnt 
of its novelty, unless it is also cmeL For instance, the 
execntion of the death penalty by means of electricity, 
instead of hanging, is not a cniel punislmient in the con- 
stitntional sense. It does not shock pnblio opinion as 
wonld torture (29). 

On the other hand, chaining a prisoner by the ned; irith 
a trace-chain and padlock so that he could neither lie nor 
sit, and leaving him thus chained in darkness for several 
hours is a cruel and nnnsnal punishment (30). 

Where a defendant has committed a number of minor 
offences, which are slij^t in themselves, but the penalties 
for which in the a^regate are very heavy, it is a debated 
question whether the infliction of the aggregate penalties 
is unconstitutional or not. In one case a city ordinance 
punished the destraction of plants in the public square 
by a fine of $10 or imprisonment for 30 days. The de- 
fendant was convicted upon 72 charges of this offence, all 
committed within the space of one hour and forty min- 
utes, making a total fine of $720 or sis years in jail. This 
fine was held excessive and the punishment cruel and nn- 
nsnal, the reasoning turning in part upon the fact that the 

(28) In re Kemmler, 186 U. B. 438. 

(29) Kflnunler v. Dnrston, 119 N. T. 669. 

(30) Rs BtrdBonc S8 Fed. BM. 
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ofifenceB were not really separate bnt continuona, inas- 
mach as one was charged for each minate and a half of the 
time (31). 

On the other hand, a defendant was convicted in Ver- 
mont of sending ont from his store, npon separate orders, 
307 different consignments of liqnor in violation of the 
prohibition law. The offenses were committed daring a 
period of three years and each one was ptmishable by a 
fine of $20 and imprisonment for one month, making a 
total fine of over $6,000 and impriaonment for over twen- 
ty-five years. The sentence was upheld, the conrt saying: 

"If he has subjected himself to a severe penalty, it is 
simply because he has committed a great many such of- 
fences. . It would acarcely be competent for a person to 
assail the constitutionality of the statute prescribing a 
punishment for burglary, on the ground that he had com- 
mitted BO many burglaries that, if punishment for each 
were inflicted on him, he might be kept in prison for life. 
Hie mere fact that cumulative punishments may be im- 
posed for distinct offratses in the same prosecution is not 
material upon this question. If the penalty were unrea- 
sonably severe for a single offense, the constitutional 
question might be urged ; but here the unreaaonablenesa 
is only in the number of offenses wbich the respondent 
has committed" (32). 

5 129. Double je<^>ardy. "Nor shall any person be 



(U) state T. WUttaker, 48 La. Ann. 627. 
(U) atste T. O^eU, GS VL p. ISB. 
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snbject for the same offense to be twice pat in jeopardy 
of life or limb" (33). 

This topic is fully discnsBed in tfae article npon Crim- 
inal Procedni«, §§52-53, in Volnme m of this work. 
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, CHAPTER Vn. 

DUB PBOOBSS AND EQUAL FBOTSOTION OF LAW: 
PBOOEDUBE. 

Sbctr>n 1. DvE Pbocess of Law. 
§ 130. General requisites of dne process in ivooedon. 

The Fiftii Amendment forbids the United States govern- 
ment to deprive any person of life, liberty, or property 
without dne process of law. The Fourteenth Amend- 
ment enacts the same prohibition against the states. This 
general prohibition, as we shall see, applies not only to 
matters of procedure, but to matters of sabstantive ri^t, 
independently of the procedure employed; but in this 
sectioli we consider the meaning of the phrase only as 
concerns procedure. 

"1%& essential elements of due process of law, already 
established, are singularly few, though of wide application 
and deep significance. We are not here concerned with the 
effect of due process in restraining substantive laws, as, 
for example, that which forMds the taking of private 
proper^ for pnblic use withont compensation. We need 
notice now only those cases which deal with the principles 
which must be observed in the trial of criminal and civil 
^ Ganges. Dae process requires that the court which as- 
sumes to determine the rights of parties shall have juris- 
diction, and that there shall be notice and opportunity 
Ul 
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for hearing given the parties. Sabject to these two fnn- 
damental conditions, which seem to be nniversally pre- 
scribed in all systems of law established by civilized comi- 
tries, this court has np to this time sustained all state 
laws, statatoiy or jndiciaUy declared, regulating proced* 
nre, evidence, and methods of trial, and held them to be 
consistent with dne process of law" (1). 

§ 131. JnriadlctUoL Whether a tribunal has jurisdic- 
tion to render a given judgment or not depends upon the 
kind of judgment sought and what control the court has 
over the person, thing, or relation to be affected thereby. 
Thus, if a judgment is sought against X personally, that 
he pay money or do some act, the court must have gained 
control over the person of X. This it is considered to 
have when X is domiciled (resident) within the territorial 
limits of the state, or is served there with the court's proc- 
ess, or consents to subject himself to its jurisdiction. 
That he leaves the state afterwards before judgment is 
rendered makes no difference. Service of process upon a 
non-resident by publication is therefore invalid, and a 
personal judgment based upon this is of no effect, even 
where rendered, because not due process of law (2). If 
the object to be affected by the judgment is corporeal 
property, it must be within the territorial limits of the 
state. Thus a state may, by appropriate legislation, val- 
idly confer upon its courts power to dispose of the inter- 
ests of non-residwt owners of domestic land, or of the 
property of persons who have been absent and imheard of 

(1) Twining T New Jersey, 211 U & 78. IIO-llL 

(2) Pennoyer v. Nefl, 95 U. S. 714. 
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for seven years (3). Where a relation between two per^ 
sons is to be affected, it likewise mnst be subject to appro* 
priate control where the proceedings are held. Thus, the 
gamisbment of a debt may be made where the debtor 
alone is, becanse it can there be made effective by com- 
pelling the debtor to pay it (4). Compare the jnrisdic- 
tional requirement for taxing a debt as propniy, or taxing 
its transfer {§§176, 184, below). When the relation to be 
affected is the marriage bond, there is no jurisdiction to 
dissolve it in a state where neither party is domiciled (5). 
The requirements of jurisdiction to make judgments of 
various kinds valid, outside of the state where rendered, 
are discussed in Conflict of Laws, Chapter VI, in Volume 
DC of this work. Of course, whatever satisfies these re- 
quirements is due process of law where rendeved, within 
the Fourteenth Amendment. 

§ 132. Any prooednre giving notice and fair hearing 
is valid. La addition to jurisdiction, due process of law, 
in point of procedure, ordinarily requires a fair hearing 
before some impartial tribunal (not necessarily a court), 
with due notice to parties to be affected, opportunity to 
be heard, and a trial according to some orderly course of 
proceedings. If these essentials be afforded, in any case 
to which they may be appropriate, the requirements ol 
due process is fulfilled, even though the precise procedure 
be in other respects wholly novel. For instance, before 
1879 California required, in accordance with prevailing 

(S) Arndt T. Oiim 1S4 V. 8. Hi; Ciiniiliu t. R«kdliic Scbool 
DM., 1» tr. 8. 4G8. 

(4) Chlcaso, etc Ry. t. Sturm. 17< U. S. 710. 
{6) Bell T. Boll, 181 V. 8. 17B. 
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iAimerican nsage, that persons charged with serioiiB crime 
be indicted by a grand jnry before they could be put on 
trial. The new state conBtitatlon adopted in that year 
permitted criminalB to be charged with crime by infonna- 
tion lodged before a magistrate. To the objection that 
this procednre was not dne process, because so different 
from the English and Califomian nsage before 1879, the 
Supreme Court said that while procedure sanctioned by 
settled usage in England and this country was dne proc- 
ess, it by no means followed that nothing else was. To 
hold otherwise "would be to deny every quality of the 
law bat its age, and to render it incapaUe of progress or 
improvement. It would be to stamp upon our jnrispm- 
dence the unchangeableness attributed to the laws of the 
Modes and Persians. . . . 

"Hie Constitution of the United States was ordained, 
it is true, by descendants of Englishmen, who inherited 
the traditions of English law and history; but it was made 
for an undefined and expanding future, and for a people 
gathered and to be gathered from many nations and of 
many tongaes. And while we take just pride in the prin- 
ciples and institutions of the common law, we are not to 
forget that in lands where other systems of jurisprudence 
prevail, the ideas and processes of civil justice are also 
not unknown. Due process of law, in spite of the abso- 
lutism of continental governments, is not alien to that 
code which survived the Boman Empire as the foundation 
of modem civilization in Europe. . . . There is noth- 
ing in Magna Charta, rightly construed as a broad charter 
of public right and law, which ought to exclude the best 
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ideas of all eyetemB and of every age ; and as it was the 
characteristic principle of the common law to draw its 
inspiration from every fountain of justice, we are not 
to aasnme that the sources of its snpply have been ex- 
hausted. On the contrary, we should expect that the new 
and various experiences of our owu situation and system 
will mould and shape it into new and not less usefcd 
forms" (6). 

Upon the same principle it has been held that a state 
may abolish jnry trials in both civil and criminal cases, 
without violating the requirement of due process of law, 
provided that the new proceeding affords a fair trial (7). 
Similarly, statutes forbidding the sale of liquor may be 
made enforceable by injunctions in courts of equity, in- 
stead of by jury trials in common law courts (8). 

"It is clear that the Fourteenth Amendment in no way 
undertakes to control the power of a state to determine 
I^ what process legal ri^ts may be asserted or legal 
obligations be oiforced, provided that the methods of pro- 
cedure adopted for this process ^ve reasonable notice 
and afford fair opportunity to be heard before the issues 
are decided" (9). 

g 133. Prooednre acoffdlng to settled usage is valid. 
In addition to procedure that secures a fair hearing, any 
other procedure that is according to the settled usage of 
England and of tiie American colonies is due process of 



Hurtado t. Callfonila, 110 U. 8. 616, EZ9, 680-31. 
UuweU T. Dow, 176 U. S. 681. 
Ellenbeckar t. Plymoutb Couatr, 134 U. 8. SI. 
lova Centm RaUway v. lova, 160 U. 8. 3S9, 893. 
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law, even thoogfa not involving a hearing. An act of 
Congress provided that when a Federal revenue collector 
was found indebted to the United States by the Treasury 
Bepartment his property conld be seized and sold to sat- 
isfy this claim, without any notice or hearing. The Su- 
preme Court held this historically to be due process of 
law. It said: 

"The article is a restraint on the legislative as well 
as on the executive and judicial powers of the govern- 
ment, and cannot be so construed as to leave Congress 
free to make any process 'due process of law,' by its 
mere will. To what principles, then, are we to resort 
to ascertain whether this process, enacted by Congress, is 
due process! To this the answer must be two- fold. We 
must examine the Constitution itself, to see whether this 
process be in conflict with any of its provisions. If not 
found to be so, we must look to those settled usages and 
modes of proceeding existing in the common and statute 
law of England, before the emigration of our ancestors, 
and which are shown not to have been unsuited to their 
civil and political condition by having been acted on by 
them after the settlement of this country. . . . 

"Tested by the common and statute law of England 
prior to the emigration of our ancestors, and by the laws 
of many of the states at the time of the adoption of this 
amendment, the proceedings authorized by the act of 1820 
cannot be denied to be due process of law, when applied to 
the ascertainment and recovery of balances due to the 
government from a collector of customs. . . . For, 
though 'due jirocess of law' generally implies and in- 
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cindes, actor, reus, judex (10), regular allegatione, oppor- 
toni^ to answer, and a trial according to some settled 
oonrse of judicial proceedings, yet this is not nniveTsally 
true. . . . Though, generally, both public and private 
wrongs are redressed through judicial action, there are 
more summary extra-judicial remedies for both. An in- 
stance of extra-jndiaal redress of a private wrong is, the 
recapture of goods by their lawful owner; of a public 
wrong, by a private person, is the abatement of a public 
nuisance; and the recovery of public dues by eummary 
process of distress, issued by some public ofGcer author- 
ized by law, is an instance of redress of a particular kind 
of public wrong, by the act of the public through its au- 
thorized agents" (11). 

$ 134. Summary destmction of penonal {HToper^. 
Similar principles apply to the power of government sum- 
marily to destroy a person's property used for illegal pur- 
poses or which has become a nuisance. A New York stat- 
ute authorized the summary destmction of nets used in 
illegal fishing, and was upheld, although the destruction 
preceded any judicial inquiry regarding the guilt of the 
owner. The Supreme Court said : 

"Where the property is of little value, and its use for 
the illegal purpose is clear, the legislature may declare 
it to be a nuisance, and subject to summary abatement. 
Listances of this are the power to kill diseased cattle; to 
pull down houses in the i>ath of conflagrations; the de- 

(10) PlftlntUt defaoduit, jndso. 

<U) Hnmr ▼• Hoboken LMid Compur, 18 How. 272, 271-7, 27S, 
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fltmctioii of decayed frtdt or fish or unwholesome meats, 
or infected clothing, obscene boohs or pictures, or inatm- 
ments which can only be used for illegal pnrposes. . . . 

"Nor is a person whose property is seized tinder the 
act in question without his legal remedy. If in fact his 
property has been used in violation of the act, he has no 
jost reason to complain; if not, he may replevy his nets 
from the officer seizing them, or, if they have been de< 
stroyed, may have his action for their value. In such 
cases the burden wonld be npon the defendant to prove a 
justification under the statute" (12). 

1 13S. Sxerdse of leg:i8latiye power by boards. When 
the legislature passes a law, it is of course not necessary 
to the validity of the law that it be preceded by a notice 
or hearing to persons who will be affected by it. A le^s- 
latnre may, for instance, forbid the killing of certain 
Muds of game at certain seasons, or may regulate the 
hours in certain occupations, and so forth, and, if what it 
does is really not unreasonable or arbitrary, its acts are 
not invalid merely because no hearing is afforded to 
parties affected by its legislation. "Wherever the legisla- 
tive power of regulation may be exerdsed more effectively 
in regard to details by delegating it to a commission, this 
is ordinarily upheld. Where the delegation of power is 
valid the commission to which it is delegated may ordi- 
narily exercise it in the same manner as the le^lature 
can, and therefore need not give a hearing to interested 
parties before making its regulations. 



(12) Lawton t. Steela. 16S U. B. 133, KMS. 
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A Massachasetta statute provided that where the fish 
in Btreams were of BofBcimit importance to warrant the 
regnlation of the discharge of sawdust into streams where 
it materiaUy injured the fish, the fish commission might 
make an order regulating or forbidding this disposal of 
sawdust The fish commission acting under this statute, 
ordered one Sisson not to discharge sawdust into the 
Konkapot river, acting upon their own investigation and 
without giving anj hearing to Sisson. The Massadmsetts 
Supreme Court upheld the order, saying: 

"In onr opinion the action of the board in the case at 
bar was the working out of details nnder a le^slative act 
The board is no more required to act on sworn evidence 
than is the legislature itself, and no more than in case of 
the legislature itself is it bound to act only after a hearing 
or to give a bearing to the plaintiff when he asks for one ; 
and its action is final, as is the action of the legislature in 
enacting a statute. And being legislative, it is plain that 
the questions of fact passed upon by the commiasioners 
in adopting the provisions enacted by them cannot be tried 
over by the court" (13). 

§ 136. Proper procedure for taxaticm and eminent do- 
main. Where property is to be takeai by the government, 
whether nnder its power of eminent domun or of taxa- 
tion, the proceedings thereto must comply with the re- 
quirements of due process of law. These requir^uents, 
however, are not necessarily the same in such cases as in 
other controversies, "In judg^g what is 'due process of 

(U) CoinmODWMlth t. SUmd, 189 VMMB. p. tSS. 
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law' reflpect mnat be bad to the caaae and object of the 
taking, whether under the taxing power, the power of 
eminent domain, or the power of asBessment for local im- 
provements, or some of these ; and if fonnd to be suitable 
or admissible in the special case, it will be adjndged to 
be 'dne process of law,' bnt if found to be arbitrary, op- 
in^Bsive, and nnjast, it may be declared to be not 'due 
prooess of law* " (14). 

"Of the different kinds oT taxes which the state may 
impose, there is a vast nomber of which, from their na- 
tare, no notice can be given to the tax-payer, nor would 
notice be of any possible advantage to him, such as poll 
taxes, license taxes (not dependent npon the ext^it of his 
bnsinesa), and generally, specific taxes on things, br per- 
sons, or occupations. In sndi cases the legislature, in 
anthorizing the tax, fixes its amount, and that is the end 
of the matter. If the tax be not paid, the property of the 
delinquent may be sold, and he be thus deprived of hia 
property. Yet there can be no question, that the proceed- 
ing is due process of law, as there is no inquiry into the 
weight of evidence, or other element of a judicial nature, 
and nothing could be changed by the hearing of the tax- 
payer. No ri^t of his is, therefore, invaded. . . . 

"But where a tax is levied on property not specifically, 
but according to its value, to be ascertained by assessors 
appointed for that purpose npon such evidence as they 
may obtain, a different principle comes in. The officers 
in estimating the value act judicially; and in most of the 



(14) DavldKni v. New Orlnns, 86 V. S. B7, 107. 
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states provision is made for the correctloa of errorB com- 
mitted by them . . . The iaw, in prescribing the time 
when BQcfa complaints mil be heard, ^ves all the notice 
required, and the proceeding by which the valuation is 
determined, though it may be followed, if the tax be not 
paid, by a sale of the delinquent's property, is dne proc- 
ess of law'* (15). 

In any case where the amonnt of the tax ia made to 
depend upon questions of fact, lite those of valne, benefit, 
amomit of property, and the li^, a fair hearing mast be 
granted at some stage of the proceeding la order to sat- 
isfy the requirements of due process (16). Similar rules 
apply to the exercise of the power of eininent domain. No 
hearing can be required upon lejpslative questions in- 
volved, like the necessity of the taking (see § 212, below) 
bnt one mnst be given to ascertain the valne of the prop- 
erty taken. 

§ 137. Procedure in mattors ovtr wUdt government 
has absolute oontroL Wherever the goveimment has ab- 
solute control over a certain class of acts, or may wholly 
prohibit them under its legislative powers, it may permit 
them conditionally. In such a case the fulfillment of the 
terms of the conditions exacted may be determined by an 
administrative officer without even a hearing to those 
interested. The power absolutely to forlnd carries with 
it the lesser power to permit upon hard terms. Some in- 
stances of this are to be found in the practice of the 
United States regarding admission to this country of for- 

(16) Hagar t. BecIstnAUOD Dlrtrlct, 111 D. 8. 701, 70M0. 
<16) Norwood T. Baker, 173 U. 8. S69. 
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eign imports and aliens. Congress may absolutely ex- 
clude titese, but instead it has chosen to admit them on 
certain terms that do not always require a fair hearing 
npon the questions involved. A United States statute 
provided that a board shonld establish certain standards 
for imported tea, and that any such tea falling below sudli 
standards should be rejected by the examiners, and if not 
shipped out of the country within six months from the 
time of rejection should be destroyed. Certain tea im- 
ported by one Buttfield was rejected and destroyed, ac- 
cording to the statute, by the collector of the port of New 
York. He was sued therefor by Buttfield, who alleged, 
among other things, that he was not accorded a hearing 
regarding the quality of his tea when it was examined; 
but the procedure established by the statute was 
upheld (17). 

§ 138. Jndidal tribunal not neeeuary. Even in cases 
where due process of law requires a fair hearing, this 
bearing need not be before a judge, or court, or other 
strictly judicial tribunal There is nothing in the nature 
of a fair hearing which requires that in every case it 
need be before a court. In the absence of other constitu- 
tional provisions especially requiring particular tribonals, 
like courts or juried, a state may commit the determina- 
tion of litigated controversies of all kinds to boards, com- 
missions, inspectors, or other officers. Due process of law 
does not even necessarily require that the officers who 
discharge judicial fmictions shall not also be connected 

(17) ButtBeld V. Straiuban, 182 U. 8. 47% See also Occulc S. 
NaT. Go. V. Stranabas, 214 U. B. 820. 
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with other departments of govemment. That is, it does 
not require a separation of the three great departments 
of government, ezecntive, legislative and judicial. This 
is required, if at all, b;^ other parts of our constitutions. 
"Suppose a state, by its constitution, grants legislative 
functions to the executive, or to the judiciary, what pro- 
vision of the Federal Constitution will nullify the 
actiont" (18). 

Today an ever increasing number of controversies are 
arising between the govemment, represented by various 
boards, conmiisaions, or administrative ofiScers, on one 
side, and private individuals on the other. These ques- 
tions, when not of a criminal nature, are coming to be 
known as "administrative questions" and they are fre- 
quently required by law to be settled by administrative 
officers without permitting any appeal to the courts. 
Among such matters that may be wholly committed to ad- 
ministrative determination, provided only that there be 
no fraud or other abuse of authority, are the following: 
The administration of the public land system, the deter- 
mination of lands benefited by irrigation schemes, the 
value of property taken by the state for public use, the 
classification of the mail and the exclusion of fraudulent 
matter therefrom, and the appraisal of imported 
goods (19). 

<18) Mlcblgan Central Railway t. Powers. 201 U. S. StG, 394. 8m 
alM FonTtb T. Hammond, 168 U. S. GOG, 519. 

<lfl) FaU Brook IrrlgaUon DUtrlct t. Bradley, 164 D. B. pp. 
167-70; Clearins HonM T. Coyne, 1)4 U. B, 497; HUtoa t. Herrltt, 111 
C. S. 97. 
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The moat strikmg application of this piincaple in re- 
cent years is in the case of the United States t. Jq Toy. 
The United States excluded alien Chinese from the United 
States and gave to the executive officers of the Depu't- 
ment of Commerce the exclusive rijj^t to decide all (taes- 
tions of fact relating to the right of Chinese to enter the 
United States. When Jn Toy sought to enter the conn- 
try, and alleged that he was a native-bom citizen of the 
United States who had temporarily left the country and 
now wished to return, the executive officer of the Depart- 
ment of Conunerce decided that be was not a citizen and 
excluded him; whereupon he applied to the Federal 
courts, alleging that so important a fact as American citi- 
zenship could not be oonclosively decided against him 
without an appeal to the courts. His claim was denied by 
the Supreme Court, saying: "If we assume that the Hftii 
Amendment applies to him and that to deny entrance to 
a citizen is to derive him of liberty, we nevertheless are 
of the opinion that with regard to him due process of law 
does not reqnire a judicial trial. . . . The decision 
may be entrusted to an executive officer and . . . his 
decision is due process of law" (20). Compare the article 
on Public Officers, §105, m Volume IX of this work. 

§ 139. Kind of notice required. Where the proceeding 
is one for which notice is required, as in ordinary litiga- 
tion, the contents of the notice must apprise the defendant 
of the nature of the proceeding against him, it must be 
given in such a manner as to come to the attention of a 
person of reasonable diligence, and it must afford a auffi- 

(SO) united BUtea t. Ju Toy, 198 V. S. 3B8, 208. 
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d&it opportunity to make an answer. Where service of 
process is not necessary to acquire jnrisdiction (§ 131, 
above), as where the action is in rem regarding property 
in the state, the notice may be served by pnblication, 
especially on non-residents. It is cnstomaiy, though 
probably not necessary, to send actoal notice to the de- 
fendant also, if his residence is known. Where a notice 
to defend a snit in Texas, regarding land there, was 
served on a defendant in Virginia, which gave bnt five 
days in which to appear and answer the soit, this tune was 
held too short to afford dne process (21). From four 
to eight weeks are nsoally given under such circum- 
stances. 

§ 140. Erroneoiu and fi^ndnlent dedsions. If the 

parties to a litigation have been given a fair hearing in 
their case, in a manner appropriate to the occasion, 
neither can complain that his property has been taken 
without due process merely because a court has errone- 
ously decided against him. Due process does not assure 
a correct decision, but only a fair hearing (22). Simi- 
larly, an erroneous decision in criminal cases does not 
deprive the defendant of liberty without due process (23). 

The requirement of due process does, however, entitle 
a litigant to an honest, though not a learned tribunal. If 
a litigant is injured through the corruption or fraud of 
the court or other body disposing of his case, he is entitied 

(31) Roller v. H0II7, 176 U. S. S9S. 

<22) Ontnl Land Companr t. I^dley, 169 U. 8. 103. 

<2S) In n GoEnrM, 187 U. 8. 624. 
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to redress under this section of the Constitution (24). 

§ 141. Denying or hinderin^f access to the oonrts upon 
the question of dne process itself. The courts may alti- 
mately decide that the decisions of administrative officers, 
with or without a hearing according to circumstances, are 
due process of law, but the final decision of this ultimate 
question cannot be conclusively confided to any non-judi- 
cial tribunal. Any legislative attempt to do this, whether 
by direct denial of access to the courts upon this question, 
or by hindering such access by making resort to the courts 
upon it difficult, expensive, or hazardous, all alike violate 
the constitutional provision. 

Some years ago the Minnesota legislature created a 
railway commission upon which it attempted to confer the 
power of fixing railway rates and determining conclu- 
sively, without any hearing, that they were lawful and 
reasonable. The United States Supreme Court held the 
statute unconstitutional. It sa-id : 

"In the present case, the return alleged that the rate 
of charge fixed by the commission was not equal or rea- 
sonable, and the supreme court held that the statute 
deprived the company of the right to show that judicially. 
The question of the reasonableness of a rate of charge for 
transportation by a railroad company, involving as it 
does the element of reasonableness both as regards the 
company and as regards the public, is eminently a ques- 
tion for judicial investigation, requiring due process of 

(24) Fall Brook Irrigation District v. Bradley, 164 U. S. pp. 
1G7-70; Louisville & Nashville Railway Co. v. Kentucky, 183 U. S. pp. 
S15-1G; C. B. &. Q. Railway v. Babcock, 204 U. S. 586. 
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law for its determination. If the company is deprived 
of the power of charging reasonable rates for the nse of 
its property, and such deprivation takes place in the ab- 
sffiace of an investigation by judicial macfaiuery, it is 
deprived of the lawful nse of its property, and thos, in 
snbstance and effect, of the property itself, without due 
process of law and in violation of the Constitution of the 
"United States" (25). 

Still more recently this principle was af&imed in an- 
other ease from Minnesota. A state statute prescribed 
certain railroad rates and made each separate act of dis- 
obedience thereto, by charging a higher rate, a felony, 
subject to imprisonment for a period not exceeding five 
years and a fine not exceeding $5,000. The court held 
these penalties invalid. It said : 

"When the penalties for disobedience are by fines so 
oionnous and imprisonment so severe as to intimidate 
the company and its officers from resorting to the courts 
to test the validity of the legislation, the result is the 
same as if the law in terms prohibited the company from 
seeking judicial construction of laws which deeply affect 
its rights. 

"It is urged that there is no prindple upon which to 
base the claim that a person is entitled to disobey a stat- 
ute at least once, for the purpose of testing its validity 
without subjecting himself to the penalties for disobedi- 
ence provided l^ the statute in case it is valid. This is 
not an accorate statement of the case. Ordinarily a law 

(U) Chicago, etc, Rr. T. UlmiMota, 134 U. S. p. 4S8. 
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creating offenses in the natnre of misdemeanors or fel- 
onies relates to a subject over which the jurisdiction of 
the legislature is complete in an^ event In the case, 
however, of the establishment of certain rates without any 
hearing, the validity of such rates necessarily depends 
upon whether they are high enough to permit at least 
some return upon the investment (how much it is not now 
necessary to state), and an inquiry as to that fact is a 
proper subject of judicial investigation" (26). 

§ 1^ Self-incrimination not forbidden. Oonfnmtiiig 
witnesses not reqnired. Uost constitutions now contain 
provisions shielding a person accused of oiime from be- 
ing compelled to testify against himself. The Fifth 
Amendment lays tliis prohibition upon the United States 
government, but it is not expressly prohibited to the 
states in the national Constitution. Recently it was urged 
that due process required that a defendant in a criminal 
case should not be compelled to testify against himself, 
but this was denied in an able opinion by the United 
States Supreme Court (27). It was shown historically 
that the provision requiring due process of law was in 
Magna Charts, while the practice of compulsory inftrim- 
ination existed in the E^lish courts for four or five hun- 
dred years thereafter, that it secured a foothold in the 
colonies, and was not forlndden by the New York consti- 
tntion until 1821, nor by Rhode Island until 1842. 

The same has been held regarding the ordinary eon- 

(26) Bx parte Toong, 209 D. 8. 138, 147-8. 
(21) TwlnlDK V. New Jenej. 211 V. B. 78. 
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stitntional provision that persona accnBed of crime must 
be con&onted with the witnesBes against them (27a). 

Section 2. Equal Pbotbotiok op the Lawb. 
§ 143. DisGErlminaUay exclusion from jury servioe. 
One of the dauaes of the Fourteenth Amendment, sec- 
tion 1, forbids a state to deny to any person within its 
jurisdiction the equal protection of the laws. Most of the 
cases that have interpreted this clause have involved 
laws that attempted arbitrarily to discriminate between 
persons in respect to matters of substantive right, rather 
than those of procedure. Of the few cases that have 
arisen where procedure was held to be improperly dis- 
criminating, the leading one is Strauder v. West Virginia 
(28). The laws of West Virginia made colored men in- 
eligible for jury service. A negro was tried and con- 
victed by a jury from which all persons of his race were 
thus excluded, and he carried the case to the United 
States Supreme Court. The court said : 

"The words of the amendment, it is true, are prohibi- 
tory, but they contain a necessary implication of a posi- 
tive immonity, or right, most valuable to the colored race 
— the right to exemption from unfriendly legislation 
against them distinctively as colored. . . . That the 
West Virginia statute respecting juries — the statute that 
controlled the selection of the grand and petit jury in the 
case of the plaintiff in error — ^is such a dis(»rimination 
ought not to be doubted. Nor would it be If the persons 

(I7a) WMt T. LoulBlaiu, 194 V. B. 2E8. 

mi Btrauder t. WMt Tlrgtnla, 100 D. S. SOI. 
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exdtided by it were white men. . . . The statate of 
West Virginia, discriminating in the selection of jnrors, 
as it does, against negroes becanse of their color^ amooDts 
to a denial of the eqnal protection of the laws to a colored 
man when he is put npon trial for an alleged offense 
against the state." 

The same has been held regarding the exclusion of 
negroes from the grand jury (29). 

The eqnal protection of the laws, however, does not re* 
qnire that any part of a jury trying a negro shall neces- 
sarily be composed of negroes. It only requires that they 
shall not be excluded on account of their color from hav- 
ing a fair opportunity of being drawn to serve on a jury 
(30) . Nor does the Constitution forbid the exclusion from 
jaries of any general class of persons who through age, 
sex, alienage, or incapacity, may reasonably be thought 
not well qualified for such service (31). Also persons en- 
gaged in various occupations may be excluded from jury 
- duty so as not to interrupt their regular work for the 
community. Lawyers, ministers, doctors, teachers, engi- 
neers, etc., are frequently excluded on this ground (32). 

(29) Carter t. Texa*. 177 XI. S 442. 

(30) VlrKlQls T. Hlven, 100 U. 8. 813. 

(81) Ex parte Vli^InU, 100 U. 8. 889, 367. 

(82) EawUna t. Georgia, 201 U. 8. eSS. 
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CHAPTER VnL 

DVB PBO0SB8 ASfD EQUAL PBOTEOTION OF LAW: FOWZSS 
OF BSaVLATIOV^POUOE POWER. 

Sbction 1. Gkstebal Conceptions. 

1 144. Fundamaital guaranteei appfy to rights aa 
well as procedure. In Chapter vn, above, we have dis- 
cussed the limitationB upon procedure imposed by the coci' 
stitntional requirements of due process and equality of 
law. Bat these provisions include much more. The very 
Bubstauce of individual rights to liberty and property 
may not be arbitrarily impaired, no matter how fair the 
procedure. For instance, suppose a state should pass a 
law providing that in each township the person best able 
to bear the burden should pay the entire expense of local 
government, or should be deprived of one-half of his 
property, or that persons having more than $100,000 of 
property should be forbidden to acquire more. The fair- 
est possible procedure might be provided to ascertain the 
persons affected by these laws, and to administer their 
provisions, but this woold be unavailing. Our present 
constitutions prohibit the objects sought by sach laws, 
regardless of methods of procedure. 

In the next three chapters we shall consider at some 
length the scope of these limitations npon the principal 
governmental powers of the states and the nation. 
131 
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§ 14D. They apply to all departmentB of goTemment, 

Begardlng the history and present meaning of the phrase 
"due process of law" the United States Supreme Court 
has said: 

' ' The equivalent of the phrase ' due process of law, ' ac- 
cording to Lord Coke, is found in the words 'law of the, 
land,' in the Great Charter, in connection with the writ 
of haheas corpus, the trial by jury, and other gnarantees 
of the rights of the subject against the oppression of the 
crown. Jn the series of amendments to the Constitution 
of the United States, proposed and adopted immediately 
after the organization of the government, which were dic- 
tated by the jealousy of the states as further limitations 
upon the power of the Federal government, it is found 
in the Fifth, in connection with other guarantees of per- 
sonal rights of the same character. ... It is easy 
to see that when the great barous of England wrung from 
King John, at the point of the sword, the concession that 
neither their lives nor their property should be disposed 
of by the crown, except as provided by the law of the land, 
they meant by 'law of the land' the ancient and customary 
laws of the English people, or laws enacted by the Parlia- 
ment of which those barons were a controlling element. 
It was not in their minds, therefore, to protect themselves 
against the enactment of laws by the Parliament of Eng- 
land. But when, in the year of grace 1866, there is placed 
in the Constitution of the United States a declaration that 
'no state shall deprive any person of life, liberty, or prop- 
erty without due process of law,* can a state make any- 
thing due process of law which, by its own legislation, it 
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chooses to declare such Y To affirm this is to hold that the 
prohibition to the states is of no avail, or has no applica- 
tion where the invasion of private rights is effected under 
the forms of state legislation. It seems to ns that a stat- 
ute which declares in terms, and withoat more, that the 
full and exclusive title of a described piece of land, which 
is now in A, shall be and is hereby vested in B, would, if 
eflfectnal, deprive A of his property without due process 
of law, within the meaning of the constitutional provi- 
sion (1). 

"Ill this country written constitutions were deemed 
essential to protect the rights and liberties of the people 
against the encroadunents of power delegated to their 
governments, and the provisions of Magna Charta were 
incorporated into bills of rights. They were limitations 
upon all the powers of government, legislative as well as 
executive and judicial. . . . Applied in England only 
as guards against executive usurpation and tyranny, here 
they have become bulwarks also against arbitrary legis- 
lation ; but, in that application, as it would be incongruons 
to measure and restrict them by the andent customary 
English law, they Liust be held to guarantee, not particu- 
lar forms of procedure, but the very substance of individ- 
ual rights of life, liberty, and property'* (2). 

The requirement of equal protection of the laws has 
been similarly interpreted and applied. 

§ 146. Meaning <^ lib«ty. As applied to the regu- 
lative powers of government, the constitutional prohibi- 

(1) DavUmm r. New Orleana. 96 U. S. 97, 101-S. 

(2) HurUdo T. Cftlltornla, 110 U. S. SIS. 6»-3t. 
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tion against depriving persons of liberty withont due 
process of law (3) means that they may not be deprived 
arbitrarily and without some reasonable ground of either 
their personal liberty, or of their freedom to make con- 
tracts, to engage in ocoapations, or to acquire and nse 
property. 

The word "liberty" in Magna Charta and other early 
English political documents (whence it came into onr con- 
stitations) doubtless referred only to liberty of the per- 
son (4). The same process that enlarged the application 
of the phrase "due process of law" (see § 145, above) 
has also widened the meaning of "liberty." Louisiana 
attempted to forbid any person from doing any act within 
the state to insure property in the state in any marine in- 
surance company which had not complied with Louisiana 
law. The Supreme Court held the statute invalid as ap> 
plied to a person who mailed a notice in the state to an 
outside company to effect insurance previously contracted 
for elsewhere. The prohibition of such acts was held to 
have no reasonable relation to any legitimate public pol- 
icy of the state. The court said: 

"The liberty mentioned in that amendment means not 
only the right of the citizen to be free from the mere phys- 
ical restraint of his person, as by incarceration, but the 
term is deemed to embrace the right of the citizen to be 
free in the enjoyment of all his faculties ; to be free to use 
them in all lawful ways; to live and work where be will; 

(3) Const, Amend. V and XTV. 

H) C. E. Sh&ttuck In 4 HaiTard Law Revtew, 36E. 
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to earn his livelihood by any lawful calling ; to porsae any 
livelihood or avocation, and for that purpose to enter into 
all contracts which may be proper, necessary, and essen- 
tial to his carrying out to a snccessfnl conclusion the pur- 
poses above mentioned" (5). 

§ 147. Meaning of deprivation of property. Depriva- 
tion of property may take place in a variety of ways be- 
sides sheer confiscation. The state may place such restric- 
tions upon the possession, use, or the transfer of property 
as to amount to a deprivation of some or all of its essen- 
tial incidents. Legislation may attempt to change the 
character of an owner's title to property, or to compel 
special expenditures on account of the ownership or con- 
trol of certain kinds of property, or to enlarge the own- 
er's liability for damage resulting from the condition or 
use of property, or to limit the owner's remedies for in- 
fringement of property rights. If snch and similar inter- 
ferences with property rights are merely arbitrary, and 
do not serve any reasonable or legitimate public purpose 
they may he declared unconstitutional. Many specific il- 
lustrations of this appear in succeeding subsections of 
this chapter. The rights protected by the guarantees of 
liberty and of property blend together at certain points, 
as for instance where an owner is forbidden to make a 
certain use of his property. This may be regarded as in- 
vading his liberty of action or as limiting his property 
rights. It is nsnally not important to distinguish closely 
between the two, and courts frequently do not do so. 

(B) Allgerer t. Lonlslana, 165 U. B. 678, tiSg. 
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g 1^. Heanlng of eqnal protection of tho laws. The 

Fourteenth Amendment guarantees the equal protection 
of the lavs to all perBons within the inrisdiction of a state. 
ObTJonsly this provision does not mean that all persons, 
property, or occnpations must be treated alike by the 
state. Insane persons may be treated differently from 
sane ones, bricks differently from dynamite, and rail- 
roading differently from farming. For the public wel- 
fare, persons, property, and occupations must be classi- 
fied and subjected to differing and appropriate regula- 
tions. "Regulations for these purposes may press with 
more or less weight upon one than upon another, but they 
are designed not to impose unequal or unnecessary re- 
strictions upon any one, but to promote, with as little 
individual inconvenience as possible, the general good. 
Though, in many respects, necessarily special in their 
character, they do not furnish just ground of complaint 
if they operate alike upon all persons and property under 
the same conditions and circumstances. Class legisla- 
tion, discriminating against some and favoring others, 
is prohibited ; bat legislation which, in carrying out a pub- 
lic purpose, is limited in its application, if within the 
sphere of its operation it affects alike all persons simi- 
larly situated, is not within the amendment" (6). 

Nor is it objectionable that the state chooses to regulate 
the evils in one kind of business, while it permits the 
evils of other kinds of business to go unregulated. A 
legislature is not obliged to reform everything in order 

<8) Barbler t. ConnoUr. 113 U. 8. 27, S1-8S. 
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oonstitntioDally to reform aiiTthing. "Sipecific regfula- 
tiona for one kind of business, which may be necessary for 
the protection of the public, can never be the jnat ground 
of complaint because like restrictions are not imposed 
upon other buBiuess of a different kind. The discrimina- 
tions which are open to objection are those where persons 
engaged in the same business are subjected to different 
restrictions, or are held entitled to different privileges 
under the same conditions" (7). Thus, a California stat- 
ute forbidding the sale of corporation stock on margin, 
or for future delivery, was upheld altbou^ similar sales 
of other property were not forbidden. This particular 
form of speculative gambling being easy and prevalent, as 
compared with other forms, fnniiahed a proper reason for 
treating it differently (8). 

On the other hand, an Illinois statute was held invalid 
which forbade all combinations to fix prices or restrict 
competition except those of producers and raisers regard- 
ing farm products or live stock. The excepted classes 
were so numerous and important that no good reason 
appeared why they alone should be permitted to combine 
against the public interest (9). All classification for 
purposes of regulation "must always be based upon some 
difference which bears a reasonable and just relation to 
the act in respect to which the classification is proposed, 
and can never he made arbitrarily and without such 
basis." This was said in declaring invalid a statute re- 

(7) Soon HIng t. Growler, US V.S-VP. 708-». 

(S) out T. Parker, 187 V. B. 909. 

(9) Connollr T. UdIod Serar Pipe Co., 114 U. S. B40. 
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qniring railroad companies alone to pay costs when de- 
feated in litigation (10). 

A statute may be valid on its face and yet the adminis- 
tration of it may be so arbitrary as to be imconstitntional. 
Thus, the requirement that laundries in wooden buildings 
must obtain special licenses on account of the danger 
from fire is a valid classification, but if the lamidries of 
white men are tmiformly licensed while those of Chinese 
similarly situated are not, this administration of the ordi- 
nance is invalid (11). 

§ 149. Application of these gnsranties to corporatioiu. 
The constitutional provisions under discussion apply to 
persons, not merely to citizens. They clearly include all 
natural persons, even though aliens, and have been held 
to cover corporations also, these being artificial persons 
(12). The peculiar nature of a corporation, however, de- 
prives it of much of the protection against arbitrary and 
unequal legislation enjoyed by natoral persons. 

A corporation derives all its powers of action from some 
law, state or Federal. If it is incorporated or employed 
by the United States, or if its bnsiness is solely interstate 
or foreign conunerce, a state may not interfere with these 
activities. (See § 296, below). The same is true if it has 
an irrepealable charter or contract or license to do busi* 
neas in a state. (See §230, below). With these ex- 
ceptions, a state may determine absolutely what corpora- 
tions shall or shall not do business within it, and what 

(10) Oulf, etc, RallrOKd Co. t. Bills, 1«6 D. S. 160. 

(H) Tick Wo T. Hopkins, 118 U. S. 8G<. 

<U) Pembina Co. t. PennsrlTBiila, 1S6 U. S. ISL 
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powers they- shall ezerdse. Penmssion to do bnainesa not 
made part of a contract, can be withdrawn at any time by 
the state; and from these principles it resnlts that the 
liberty clauses of onr constitutions are scarcely applicable 
to corporatioas (13). The reqairement of the equal pro- 
tection of the laws applies only to persons "withiiL the 
jnrisdictioB." A corporation, not within the excepted 
classes mentioned above, cannot exist within the jnrisdic- 
tion of a state without its permission, becanse the artiflcial 
oorporate entity has no existence except where snatained 
by law, A state may thns arbitrarily exdnde corpora- 
tions, or, when they are admitted, it may arbitrarily pnt 
them ont again nnless they will submit to new con- 
ditions (14). 

Althonghcorporationsarapopnlarly supposed to oocapy 
positions of great privilege in this country, they are really 
far more vnlnerable to legislative attack than are indi- 
viduals. Their essential strength is economic rather than 
legal. 

§ 160. Definition of police power. The various powers 
of government overlap in their exercise to snch an extent 
that a rigorous classification of them is scarcely prac- 
ticable. A few of them are suffidently distinct from the 
remainder to have acquired distii^rnishing names, like 
the powers of war, of taxation, and of eminent domain. 
There is no general agre^nent regarding the classifica- 
tion of other governmental powers, though they may be 



<1S) W«Btern Tort AMOcUtlon t. Qreeoberg, 304 IT. a 859. 

(14) PhllBdelpbla Fire AaBoclaUon t. New York, 119 U. S. 110; 
NaUonal Oonncll t. State Ooimcll, 203 U. S. IBL But see W. U. Tel. 
Co, T. K&ruM, 2ie U, 8. I; Ho. &j. Co. t. Onene, 21B U. 8. 40a 

Td.BI-11 
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divided roughly into anch gronps as those reffolating pro- 
cedore and the forms of remedies, those defining private 
rights and duties betweoi individuals, and those rega- 
lating conduct in the interest of the public welfare. This 
latter group ia perhaps today more frequently called the 
police power, thongh the name ia a vague one conatantly 
applied t^ judges and writen to powers iacladed in the 
other gronpa mentioned (15). The powera discussed in 
this chapter are chiefly those falling in the third group, 
regnlation for the public welfare, with a few that perhaps 
belong in the second group as mainly concerning rights 
between individuals. 

§ 161. Clauificaticm of anhjeots of police power. The 
sabjects of the police power in its narrower sense may be 
divided roog^ly into three classes: 1. Leg^alation de- 
signed to promote the sodal welfare of the public. 2. 
I>e^slation designed to promote the economic interests of 
the public. 3. Administrative regulations the better to 
secure these ends. The principal topics in each of these 
classes will be briefly dealt with. 

Section 2. Bbouulxion oir Social IiinrratssTB (16). 

§ 152. Public health. Very great latitude is allowed 
government in its bona fide efforts to protect the health 
of persons or animals. Direct sanitary legislation, bear- 

<1E) See Frennd, Police Fow«r, || 1-8. 

(16) The oatllDe of tbU &nd guoceadlnK Mctloni of thli chaptnr 
tollovt the mnelnli of the aubiect made by Profenor Bnut Frennd, 
of the UnlTerelty of Clilcaca Law Bcbool, In his excellent work, Tlie 
Police Power. 
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ing any reasonable relation to the matter, is of course 
valid, as are also many restrictionB upon ocoapations and 
the use of property that indirectly promote these objects. 
Thus, a state may require all slaughtering of cattle in a 
large city to be conducted under the control of a single 
corporation, -which is given a monopoly of the business, 
in order to secure more effective sanitary control of the 
business ; the manufacture and sale of oleomargarine may 
be wholly forbidden if much of that sold is unhealthfal ; 
persons may be forbidden to labor more than eight hours 
a day in underground mines; and women may be re- 
stricted to ten hours a day of work in public laun- 
dries (17). 

Where the court thinks that the alleged health law bears 
no reasonable relation to the avowed purposes of its 
creation, it is invalid. A recent noteworthy instance of 
this was the annulling of a New York statute forbidding 
more than ten hours a day of labor in bakeries, the court 
not being persuaded that this occupation was sufficiently 
unhealthful to make such a regulation reasonable (18). 
Obviously the determination of such questions depends 
more upon a knowledge of the pertinent facts than upon 
legal learning, and reputable courts may readily disagree 
upon close questions (19). 

§ 163. Public morals. The immense imx>ortance of 

(IT) aian^tor Eoom Cum, 16 Wall. S6; Powell t. Pennaytmila, 
127 tr. & 678; Holdsn t. Hardy, 1S9 U. S. iM; Huller r. Oregon, 208 
U. S. 4U. 

(18) Lodiner t. New York, 198 U. B. 46. 

(IB) (Jomparo People t. Marx. 9i N. T. ST7, with Fowdl T. Peon- 
tylTaoia, aboT*. 
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this subject justifies a correspondingly wide legislative 
controL The principal subjects of regolation have been 
gambling in its varied forms, intoxicating liqnors, and 
seznal vice. Betting may be forbidden, even npon games 
wholly of skill, lotteries and the common fonns of gam- 
bling are almost everywhere illegal, and even bosiness 
transactions of a more highly specolative character may 
be forbidden. Thus, option contracts for the fntnre de- 
livery of grain may be made illegal, as may sales of stock 
npon margin (20). 

Attempts to control the liquor traffic in this country 
have produced a vast amount of legislation and litiga- 
tion. As a result it has been definitely settled that the 
admitted evils of the traffic justify absolute prohibition 
of the manufacture, keeping, or sale of intoxicating liquor, 
and that thia prohibition may constitutionally apply to 
places of manufacturo or to liquor legally owned in a 
state before the prohibitory law took effect (21). This is 
one of the most notable instances of legislative power 
to render property virtually useless and almost valueless 
in the puUic interest, without compensation. Of course 
the right to forbid includes the lesser right to license 
upon stringent conditions, and at least one state (South 
Carolina) has legally made the selling of liquor a govern- 
ment monopoly (22). 

Measures designed to prevent or limit sexual immor* 
ality are seldom held invalid. It has even been suggested 



(SO) Bootli T. nilnolB. 184 U. S. 426; OtU y. Farkar, 187 V. S. 60S. 

(II) HQKler T. Kaniu, 128 TJ. S. 623. 

<33) Vuca T. Taaderoook Co., 170 U. B. <I8. 
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that a state may restrict the location of honaes of ill 
fame to certain districts, without infring^g the conBtitn- 
tional rights of property owners in snch distriets (23). 

§ 154. Pnblic safety. The rapidly increasing bulk of 
state and mnnidpal legislation for the pnblic safety in- 
dicates its importance. Dangerous property and busi- 
nesses may be required to adopt appropriate measures for 
the protection of employees, patrons, or the pnblic gen- 
erally; and precantionary steps may be required in order 
that property or occupations shall not become dangerous. 
Begulation of factories, miues, railroads, navigation, con- 
struction of buildings, and many other matters are com- 
mon instances. The principal questions here are ^t^t 
parties may be made to bear the expense of measures for 
the public safety; This is discussed in § 165, following. 

§ 165. Public order and comfort. Esthetics. The 

state may regulate the use of streets and other public 
places, may secure quiet at night and on Sundays, and 
. may forbid acts offensive either to the senses or the feel- 
ings of the public. The separation of the races in public 
conveyances, schools, or elsewhere where such separa- 
tion may promote the pnblic order is also upheld (24). 
As regards restrictions upon the use of property for 
purely esthetic purposes, as limiting the height of build- 
ings, or forbidding nnsi^tly bill boards, these have so 

(St) L'Hote T, New Orleans, ITT U. B. GST. 

(S4) Lebew r. Brummell, lOS Uo. E46; Pleaay r. FerEmon, 183 
U. S. B87. 
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far been generally denied validity in this country, nnlesa 
compensation is made to the owner (25). 

§ 166. Licensing occapattons. Not only may licenses 
be required for occnpations that may be forbidden alto* 
gether, like selling liqaor, but "if the occupation or calling 
be of snch a character as to require a special course of 
stndy or training or experience to qualify one to pursue 
such occupation or calling with safety to the public inter- 
ests, no one qnestions the power of the legislature to ini- 
pose snch restraints and prescribe such requirements as 
it may deem proper for the protection of the public 
against the evils resnlting from incapacity and ignor- 
ance'* (26). The requirement of appropriate qualifica- 
tions, to be evidenced by licenses, has been upheld in 
respect to a great variety of occapations including many 
of those involving professional skill, fiduciary relation, 
or a likelihood of fraud or public disorder occurring in 
connection with the business. But the qualifications re* 
quired must be appropriate to the business. Bequiring 
a barber to be a citizen is invalid (27). The examination 
and licensing cannot be required in occnpations where this 
is not reasonably necessary to the public protection, such 
as horseshoeing, and undertaking (28). 

g 1S7. Domestic relations. Dependent, delinquent 
and defective persons. The control of the state over mar- 



(26) W«lcb T. Swuey, SU U. B. 91; CommoBWMltli t. BosbMi 
AdTertlilng Co., 188 Hsm. S48. 

(26) Binder t. Maryluid, 72 Hd. 484. 

(27) Templar v. SUto Board, 181 Mich. 3E4. 

(28) Beaetta T. People, 183 IIL 884; People t. Rlnge, 186 App. DIt. 
(N. T.), 682. 
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riage and divorce is disctused in the article on Domestio 
Belations in Volnme H of this work. This power to 
pTcacribe qnalifications and formalities for marriage is 
dotibtless much wider than any previona exercise of it in 
this country ; and the power to prescribe the conditions of 
divorce is practically absolute. In the absence of express 
constitutional restrictions a state legislature may even 
grant divorces in individual cases (29). Provisions 
against the intermarriage of different races exist in many 
states and have been uniformly sustained (30). 

Minor children, insane persons, and those with abnor- 
mal tendencies markedly injnrions to the social order, like 
habitual criminals, vagrants, and truants may be cared 
for by the state in an appropriate manner. The educa- 
tion of children may be made compulsory, and the state 
may care for them if their parents are unable or unwilling 
to do so. Insane and otherwise defective persons may be 
treated in state institntions sudi as asylums, hospitals, 
reformatories, etc., wherever public care seems likely to 
secure better results than private care. 

Section 3. Economio Intexbstb. 
§ 168. In general. It is noticeable that the courts have 
allowed the legislature less latitude in regulations affect- 
ing economic, than in those dealing with social, inter- 
ests. This has been particularly marked ia the case ol 
legislation designed to restrict competition. Unfair meth- 
ods of competition may in many instances be anccessfnlly 

<29) Uayn&rd v. HUI, 12S U. 8. 190. 

<30> Pleur T- FerKOSon, laS U. S. 53T, M6. 
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forbidden, bnt, eliminating these, the "free stms^e for 
life" has been carefnlly protected. It may be that this 
century will witness such a change in the essential con- 
ditions of this struggle that much of the older economio 
reasoning will be abandoned by the coarts. 

§ 159. Protection against band. Fraud, as a means 
of competition, it is everywhere agreed may be forbidden. 
Laws against short weights, imitations, and even harm- 
less adulterations, inspection laws, regulations to secure 
the fidelity of fiduciaries and the regulation of other kinds 
of business where fraud is likely to appear are common 
instances of this. Under the guise of such legislation, 
however, it is not permissible unreasonably to restrict 
competition. For instance, if the prohibition of oleo- 
margarine cannot reasonably be attributed to a purpose to 
protect health and prevent fraud, it cannot be sustained 
upon the ground of protecting the butter interests of a 
state from competition. Both the oleomargarine manu- 
facturers and the public are entitled to the benefit of the 
cheaper article (31). For similar reasons laws against 
merchants giving premiums or trading stamps with their 
goods are invalid, as being directed against a method of 
competition, perhaps not beneficial to the public, but at 
least not improper (32). 

g 160. Protection against oppression. "Where the 
economic superiority of certain classes of persons in 
their dealings with other classes or with the public is so 
marked that oppressive terms are likely to be frequently 

(31) People V. Marx, 39 N. Y. 377. 
{S2) People v. GIIIbod, 109 N. Y. 3S9. 
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exacted, the weaker party may be protected by legisla- 
tion which either regulates particular contracts or 
methods of organization, that give nndne economic ad- 
vantages. Debtors and laborers have been the two classes 
commonly protected by the regulation of their contracts. 
Excessive interest and annoying practices in the collection 
of debts are forbidden in most states; and bankruptcy 
acts may even discharge honest or nnfortonate debtors 
altogether. The latter subject is dealt with at length in 
the article on Bankruptcy in Volume X of this work. 

Legislation regulatiDg the more important elements of 
labor contracts, to prevent economic oppression, have thus 
far generally be held invalid. The hours of work cannot 
be restricted, except to protect health or morals, nor can 
employees be protected from arbitrary discharge, for 
instance, because they are members of a union (33). The 
regulation of the rate of wages would doubtless fare no 
better. Various incidents of the contract of employment 
may be regulated, such as requiring all wages earned to 
be paid when a servant is discharged, and forbidding pay- 
ment in store orders instead of cash (34). Some state 
courts deny even the validity of such regulations. The 
blacklisting of employees by combinations of employers 
may be forbidden. 

Statutes forbidding combinations in restraint of trade 
are among the commonest illustrations of laws restricting 
methods of organization that lead to economic oppression 

(81) Lodmw T. New Tork, 198 0. B. 45; Adair v. United States, 
208 n. 8. lei. 

(S4) KnoxvUe Iron Co. v. Harbison, 188 U. S. 18. 
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of the paUie. The pover of the state to prevent combined 
action for economic parposes is much greater that ita 
power against individual action (35). 

§ 161. Bnsineu affected with a pnblio interest. Vari- 
ous basinesBes that render important services to the oom- 
mnnity may be regulated in great detail by the legislature. 
These businesses are often said to be clothed or affected 
with a public interest, and in recent years the more im- 
portant ones have goierally been collectively called "pub- 
lic utilities," or "public service businesses." They in- 
clude the famishing of transportation, telegraph and 
telephone services, gas, water, and electricity, and other 
important public services. It is difficult to state any single 
test by which to distingaish public service businesses from 
others. Probably there are several different principles 
of inclusion. Businesses disdiarging governmental func- 
tions, like transportation, may be regulated; businesses 
requiring public franchises, as for the use of the streets, 
may be regulated; and perhaps any business of vital im- 
portance which either legally or economically has become 
a virtual monopoly may be regulated. The general char- 
acteristics and obligations of snch occupations are fully 
treated in the article on Public Service Corporations in 
Volume Vm of this work. 

Eegnlation of these businesses may prescribe maximum 
charges and equality of service and may specify the de- 
tails of the service to he supplied. The principal limita- 
tion upon the regulation of charges is that they must 

<tt) Alkeu T. WlKonaln, ISG U. a lU. 
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permit the eammg of a fair retnni npon the bosineBB. As 
to railroad rates the Sapreme Court haa said: 

"We hold, however, that the basis of all calculations 
as to the reasonableness of rates to be charged by a cor- 
poration maintaining a highway under legislative sanc- 
tion must be the fair ralne of the property being nsed 
by it for the convenience of the pnblic And in order to 
ascertain that valne, the original cost of oonstmotion, the 
amount expended in permanent improvements, the amount 
and market value of its bonds and stock, the present as 
compared with the original cost of constmction, the prob- 
able earning capacity of the property under particular 
rates prescribed by the statute, and the smn required to 
meet operating expenses, are all matters for considera- 
tion, and are to be given such weight as may be just and 
rig^t in each case. We do not say that there may not be 
other matters to be regarded in estimating the value of the 
property" (36). 

Under onr dual system of government, internal state 
rates may be regulated by the state alone, and interstate 
rates by the United States alone; and in determining 
what is a fair return npon the value of the property, the 
income from internal transportation must alone be con- 
sidered in fixing the internal rates, and vice versa. See 
§ 293, below. Governmental regulation of pnblic service 
business is fully discussed in the article upon Public 
Service Corporations in Volume Vlll of this work. 

Banks and insurance companies are usually the subject 



{S«) SiDTtb r. Ames, Iflfi V. B. 466, M7-8. 
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of rather atringent regolations in order to protect their 
patrons from loss dne to unwise or dishonest management. 

§ 162. B.^;iilation of coiporatioiis. As has been ex- 
plained elsewhere (see § 149, above), corporations owe 
th^r existence and powers entirely to legislation and they 
are therefore subject to mnch more stringent and arbi- 
trary regulation than are individnals. As a condition of 
the grant of a corporate charter the corporation may be 
required to consent in advance to exactions that conld not 
be required of it under ordinary legislative powers. Thas, 
it may validly agree to carry passengers at rates too low 
to make a fair profit (37). See also §| 291, 296, below. 
The Federal Constitntion may forbid the enforceability 
of some terms even in a franchise grant, as for instance 
an agreement not to remove suits into the Federal courts ; 
but though the state may not specifically enforce such an 
agreement it may punish the corporation by expelling it 
from the state for breach of it (38). 

§ 163. Regulation of ownership of property. The state 
may regulate the future creation of interests in property, 
as by forbidding perpetuities or long time leases of agri- 
cultural lands. The use and appropriation of certain 
pecnliar kinds of property may also be regulated, such 
as mnning water, game, fish, natural gas, and oil. The 
wanton waste of these substances naay be forbidden in the 
interest of the public, though otherwise private rights in 
them may be left untouched. The public control over 

(87) Onnd Raplda, etc. R. R. Co. t. Osborne, 193 U. S. 17. 
(38) Home las. Co. t. Uoru. 20 Wall. U6; Becurttr Ina. Co. T. 
Prewltt, 203 U. 8. US. 
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game, fish, and navigable waters is very eztensive, and 
their taking for private parposes may be forbidden, or al- 
lowed subject to qualifications (39). The prohibition of 
the wastefal destraction of natural gas or forest trees by 
private owners has been upheld (40). 

S 164. Compelliiiir joint action to improve propar^. 
Where property is so' eitnated that it cannot be most 
benefidaUy oojoyed by its owners acting separately, the 
legislature may compel some of the owners, npon receiv- 
ing compensatioDf to sulonit to measures enabling the 
others to obtain the most beneficial use of the joint prop- 
erty, provided that this result is of considerate public 
benefit Thus, where a large water power can be devel- 
oped from a stream by damming it and flooding the npper 
riparian land, the legislature may authorize snch a dam 
and compel the npper owner to sabmit to flooding npon 
being paid therefor by the owner of the dam (41). Simi- 
larly, when land is held by several tenants in common or 
jouit tenants, the legislature may authorize a compulsory 
partition and sale in order to secure the more benefldal 
nse of the property. 

Hodi the same principle is involved where the prop- 
OTfy of several owners is so situated that all must concur 
to obtain some important public improvement such as a 
land irrigation or drainage system. All of the owners 



(SB) Qmt y. ConneeUent, 161 V. 8. B19; Btidwii Wttar Co. t. 
HcCortw, SOO V. S. 84». 

(40) Ohio OU Oo. T. Indlua. 177 U. & IM; OpliiloB of JtwtlOM^ 
108 Me. G0«. 

(41) Hwd Y. AsuMkMC GOv US U. B. t; 
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whose land is benefited may be required to contribute to 
a common system (42). A compalaory sharing of the ^• 
pense of party walls is in some states treated similarly. 

§ 165. Special liabilitiee due to nature of bosineu. If 
the nature of the business requires special supervision, ~ 
or exposes other persons and property to special hazard, 
even when carefully conducted, the cost of such super- 
vision and the burden of such hazard may be placed 
wholly upon the business occasioning them. Thus, the 
railroads of a state may be made to pay the expense of a 
railroad conmiission; coal mines must pay for mine in< 
spectors; and so on (43). Bailroads may be made abso- 
lutely liable for fire from their engines, or for the injuring 
of passengers, even thon^ all proper precautions are 
used to prevent these accidents ; and a liqnor seller may be 
made liable for damage done by intoxicated persons to 
whom he has sold liquor. The basinesses themselves are 
hazardous and may be made to bear the expense of their 
hazards (44). Similarly, a business may be made to bear 
the expense of guarding against injuries likely to occur 
in its conduct; for instance, railroads must pay for fen- 
cing their tracks, for the installation of safety devices, 
and for track elevation in populous districts (45). 

§ 166. Spedal liabilities due to natural condition of 
ivoperty. At common law a landowner was not liable 
for a nuisance occasioned on his premises by the ordinary 

(4S) WnrU t. Ho&gland, 114 V. S. 606. 
(43) Railroad Go. t. Olbbes, 14S TJ. B. 386. 

<44) St LoniB, etc. By. v. Mathews. 166 U. S. 1; Chicago, R. I * P. 
Rf. T. Zernecke, 183 U. 8. 682; Howea v. UKxwell, IGT HaM. SSS. 
<46) New York, etc., Hy. t. Bristol, ISl V. 8. E6S. 
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operation ot natural causes, soch as stagnant water in a 
natural smmip, or the springing np of noxious weeds 
injurions to the crops of hia neighbors (46). Bnt by 
statute he may be required to remedy these defects at his 
own expense, unless tlie trouble and expense of doing so is 
unreasonably great. Thus he may be required to fill up a 
city lot to a grade fixed so as to prevent the accomolation 
of stagnant water (47), or to out noxious weeds, or kill 
diseased animals (48) ; but he cannot be required to free 
his farm land from ground squirrels and similar refrac- 
tory vermin, where the expense and burden is excessive 
as compared with the public benefit (48). Compulsory 
public improvements on a lai^ scale, requiring the nnited 
efforts of the landowners of a district, are discussed in 
§ 164, above. 

§ 167. EfltroactiTe laws. Betroactive laws that affect 
prejudicially persons charged with crime, or which impair 
the obligations of contracts are dealt with elsewhere in 
this article as ex post facto laws and laws impairing the 
obUgations of contracts. (See Chapters VI and XI.) 
Other retroactive laws, however, may be passed by the 
legislature which will be invalid if they amount to a ta- 
king of property without due process of law. A statute 
enacting merely that land now owned by A should become 
the property of B would of course be invalid. But sup- 
pose A purports to convey land to B by a deed which is 
invalid for some formal defect, and the le^latore by 

(46) BobertB t. HarrlMii, 101 Ga. 77S; OUw r. Walker, Si a B. D. 
SG6. 

(47) Nleksnon v. BcMrtoa, 131 Mus. SM. 
(U) iSx parte Hodges, 87 CaL 161. 
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statute validates the deed. This also takes the title from 
A and puts it in B, but it is "due process" because it car- 
ries oat the intention of the parties so as to produce a 
just result. The general rule for such cases has been thus 
stated in a leading decision: "When a statute is ex- 
pressly retroactive, and the object and effect of it is to 
correct an innocent mistake, remedy a mischief, execute 
the intention of the parties, and promote justice, then, 
both as a matter of right, and of public policy affecting 
the peace and welfare of the community, the law should be 
sustained" (49). 

This principle is frequently invoked to sustain curative 
laws validating not only acts between private parties, but 
those of public officials and of municipal corporations 
(50). Of course no act can be thus validated which could 
not have been originally authorized. The legislative 
validation of a void mortgage is binding not only between 
the parties, but as against attaching creditors of the 
mortgagor, who knew of the existence of the void mort- 
gage (51). Doubtless such retroactive validation would 
not be good against third parties t^io were pnrchasers 
for value without notice. 

When a right of action has been barred by the statute 
of limitations it is generally held that it cannot be re- 
vived against the debtor by a retroactive statute; nor, 
when it is not a matter of curing defective proceedings, 

l&) Mechanics' Savings Bank v. Allen, 28 Conn. 97. 

(BO) Mitchell T. Clark, 110 U. 8. 633; New Orleans v. CUrk, 06 
U. 8. 6M. 

(61) MoFaddln v. Brans-Snlder-Buel Co., 18& V. 8. COB. Bat Nfl 
Stwer T, Ttit, Km Bldg. Amd., 306 lU. 286, contra. 
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can a caose of Qction or a defense to an action be abiro- 
gated by a retroactLve statute, except when the action or 
defense is based npon some pnrely arbitrary role of law 
(52). There is mnch difference of opinion regarding the 
validity of "betterment laws," which permit one who in 
good faitb has spent money upon property which he thinks 
he owns to recover the value of his improvements when 
ejected by the real owner. In law the improvements be- 
come the property of the ownw of the laud, and opinions 
differ about the justice of making him pay for what he 
has not reqaested to be done (53). Retroactive laws 
validating marriages and legitimating children have been 
upheld (54). 

Great latitude is given to the state in making retroactive 
changes in the remedies for wrongs. The forms and inci- 
dents of actions, rules of evidence, and methods of pro- 
cedure before and after judgment may all be changed 
after a cause of action has arisen, provided that such 
alteirations are not mere colorable devices for unjustly 
and arbitrarily depriving persons of their rights. 

Sbctioh 4. ADMnnsiRixm Reqvi^tionb. 
§ 16& In general Many regnlations incidental to 
those directly concerning the public welfare are enacted 
in order to secure uniformity, certainty, and administra- 
tive efficiency in enforcing the law. Of this character are 
most laws fixing standards, laying down prima facie rules 

(52) Bd. of Ed. T. Blodgstt, 166 111. 441; Plnmmer v. Nortben 
Padflc Ry.. 192 Fed. 206. 

(68) See 14 Harvud Ijiw Bar. 886. 
(64) OoBfaen t. Stonlngton, 4 Conn. 209. 
Toi zn— 13 
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of evidence, and forbidding certain acts or conduct re- 
gardlesB of their effect or tendency in particular caseB. 

§ 169. niTUtratioiu. Thns, all women may be forbid- 
den to work in factories more than ten hours a day, even 
though a considerable number of particular women may 
be able to work more than this length of time without in- 
jary (55) ; the sale of all game of a certain kind may he 
forbidden during the closed season in a state, even though 
some of the game offered for sale may have been lawfully 
killed elsewhere (56) ; the sale of all oleomargarine arti- 
ficially colored to resemble butter may be forbidd^i, even 
though no effort be made to sell it as butter (57) ; and non- 
producing sellers of milk may be made absolutely liable 
for selling milk containing less than a certain percentage 
of milk solids, while a dairy owner may escape liability 
by proving that bis cows actually gave milk with a smaller 
percentage of solids (58). 

It is evident that all of these provisions, though not 
necessary in particular cases, do in general substantially 
aid the enforc^nent of the law v^ere it is needed. It 
would be difficult to determine the strength or endurance 
of any particular woman; or to prove that game offered 
for sale was killed within the state; and if the sale of 
butter-colored oleomargarine is permitted at all, some 
dealers will sell it for butter. In the milk case, the dairy- 

(66) Mnller t. Or^on, lOS IT. S. 412. 

(E6) Sill T. Heaterbenr, 211 V. B. 31. 

(G7) Plumler v. HBSBaehuBetta, lEG V. S. 461. 

(68) St John T. New York. 201 V. 8. W. 
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man's cows may be tested, while it is much more difScalt 
to trace ffae source of milk sold by non-prodncers. 

§ 170. Prima fade rales of evidence. Of a simitar 
diaracter are many so-called prima facie roles of evi- 
dence, which make the proof of some fact, if miezplained, 
a sufficient ground for conviction of an offense with which 
the proven fact is ordinarily closely connected. Thus, a 
statute may make the possession of policy slips prima 
facie evidence of the illegal paying of policy (59) ; or the 
drinking of liquor in a shop prima facie evidence that it 
WBB sold there (60). The fact upon which the presumption 
is to rest mnst have some fair relation to, or natural con- 
nection with the act which is made criminal ; and in any 
case of this kind the defendant may rebut the presump- 
tion by explaining the fact that is made prima facie evi- 
dence, and thus showing his innocence. 

(GJ» Aduni T. New Tork, 1S2 U. 8. G8B. 

«0) Board ot Bxdae t. Hercbut, 101 New Tork lU. 
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CHAPTEH IX 

DUB FBOOESa AXD EQUAL PSOTEOTION OF LAW: 
TAXAnOH. 

§ 171. 0«neral reqnisites. The ftmdamental gnaran- 
tees of the Fifth and Fourteenth Amendments regarding 
dae process and equality restrict the powers of taxationof 
both Federal and state gOTemments. They prohibit legis- 
lation that is arbitrary and unreasonable in respect to 
taxation, just as they restrict such legislation in other 
fields. Other specific restrictions upon the taxing powers 
of the states and the United States, not included under 
the fundamental goarantees of due process of law and 
equal protection of the laws, will be discussed elsewhere. 
See §§ 314.17, below. 

The principal requisites, with respect to taxation, en- 
forced by these constitutional provisions are as follows: 

(a) The taxing power must have jurisdiction of the 
subject of taxation. 

(b) The tax must be levied for a public purpose. 

(c) The tax must not be arbitrarily discriminatory, 
nor disproportionate, nor confiscatory, as respects the 
standards proper for any particular case. 

Section 1. JuaiSDicnoN for Pubposes of Taxation. 
§ 172. Object taxed most have situs in jurisdiction. 
When a government levies a tax upon property, i) is not 
158 
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Talid nnleas the property is located, for purposes of tax- 
ation, within the territorial jnrisdiction of the taxing 
power ; that is, it must have a situs, as it is called, ia the 
jurisdiction. Similarly, when it taxes occupations, or 
privileges, or the doing of acts, the occupation must be 
pursued, or the privilege exercised, or the act done, inside 
the jurisdiction of the taxiog power. Otherwise, it is not 
taxation at all, but is confiscation (1). 

§ 173. Beal estate and (duittels. It has always been 
admitted that real estate is taxable only in the jniisdio- 
tion where it is located. Where the tax is upon the 
tangible laud itself this is perfectly clear, but the mie is 
the same even when the right ia an intangible one con- 
nected with the land, a so-called "incorporeal heredita- 
ment," such as a right of way over the land of another, 
or a right to ferry from the shore'of a^ river. Such rights 
can be taxed only where the land is to which they 
are attached (la). A mortgage on land is an interest in 
land taxable where the land is (2). 

The same rule applies to tan^ble personal property, 
chattels. If permanently kept in one place they can be 
taxed as property there only, although their owner may 
live elsewhere. The state where he lives cannot tax them 
(3). Where an owner employs the same article of prop- 
erty part of the time in the state where he lives and a 
part of the time elsewhere, it may be taxed as property 

<1) state Tax on Foralgn-beld BodOb, IS Wall. 800, 318, 

(la) LouiBTllle & JeffersoDvllIe Fetr; Co. t. Kentucky, ISS U. & 38S. 

(2) Savin&i & Loan Soctet; t. Mnltnomab Couuty, 109 U. 8. 421. 

(8) D., L. ft W. R. B. Co. T. PennajlvBDla, 198 U. 8. 341. 
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where he lives (4). But where a refrigerator company 
domiciled outeide of Colorado ran its cars irregularly in 
the state according to the demands of hnsiness, so that 
there was an average of forty-one cars in the state, 
though composed of constantiy changing cars, it waa held 
that Colorado conld tax the company upon the valae of 
forty-one cars (5). This average amomit of property 
received the protection of the state, and so might fairly be 
taxed there. 

9 174. Oorporate assets. Snppose a corporation, doing 
business wholly in Illinoist has issned $1,000,000 worth of 
stock, owes $500,000 worth of bonds, and has $750,000 
worth of tangible property, real and personal, in the 
state. What is the total property value of this corpora- 
tionT Evidently it is not merely the valne of its tangible 
property, for its stock alone is worth more than this, and 
in addition to the stock value it is able to sustain the 
valne of $500,000 worth of bonds that it has issued. The 
value of the corporation as a going concern is fairly in- 
dicated by the value of its stock and bonds together, for 
if the bonds were paid all of the stock would be worth 
approximately that much more. It is the various intan- 
gible values connected with the corporation that account 
for this great difference between the $750,000 of tangible 
property and the $1,500,000 gross value of the corpora* 
tion. These intangible values consist of franchises, 
contracts, the good-will of an established business, the 
business ability of its managers, and like elements upon 

(4) New York v. Miller, 208 U. 8. 684. 

(6) American Retrlcerator Co. v. Hall, 174 V. S. 70. 
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which are based the expectations of dividenda. These 
intangible values may be taxed by the state just like any 
other property, and the method of determining them by 
adding together the market ralne of the stock and bonds 
of the corporation is valid (6). 

9 175. Corporate us«tB in levenl states. Suppose^ 
however, that tiie corporation in question is not doing 
business in niinois alone, bat in several states, altbongfa 
its home office is in Illinois. May these other states also 
tax a share of these intangible values of the corporate 
assets, or are they restricted to snch tangible property as 
they can find belonging to it within their respective lim- 
its? The Adams Express Company had altogether 
$16,000,000 worth of corporate assets. About $4,000,000 
of these consisted of tangible real and personal prop- 
erty. In Ohio it had abont $67,000 of property, including 
money and credits. Abont 1-30 of its mileage and busi- 
ness was in the state of Ohio. Ohio taxed express com- 
panies upon such part of their entire capital stock as 
was proportional to their mUeags and amount of business 
done in Ohio. On this basis the property of the Adams 
Company in (^o was assessed at $533,000. This was 
upheld t^ the United States Supreme Court, which said: 

"But where is the situs of this intangible property t 
The Adams Express Company has, according to its show- 
ing, in round numbers $4,000,000 of tangible property 
scattered through differant states, and with that tanpble 
proi)erty thus scattered transacts its business. By the 



«) BtKte RaUny Tax CaMt. U U. B. E7I. 
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btuiiiefla which it tiansacts, hy comtMiiing into a eingle nse 
all these separate pieces and artides of tan^Ue property^ 
by the contracts, franchises, and privileges which it has 
acquired and possesses, it has created a corporate prop- 
erty of the actnal value of $16,000,000. Thns, according 
to its figures, this intangible property, its franchises, 
privileges, etc., is of the value of $12,000,000, and its 
tangible property of only $4,000,000. Where is the situs of 
this intangible property f Is it simply where its home 
office is, where is found the central directing thought T^ch 
controls the workings of the great machine, or in the state 
which gave it its corporate franchise ; or is that intangible 
property distributed wherever its tangible property is 
located and its work is donef Clearly, as we think, the 
latter. Every state within which it is transacting busi- 
ness and where it has its property, more or less, may 
rightfully say that the $16,000,000 of value which it pos- 
sesses springs not merely from the origiual grant of cor- 
porate power by the state which incorporated it, or from 
the mere ownership of the tangible property, but it springs 
from the fact that that tangible property it has combined 
with contracts, franchises, and privileges into a single 
unit of property, and this state contributes to that aggre- 
gate value not merely the separate value of such tangible 
property as is within its limits, but its proportionate 
share of the value of the entire property" (7). 

The same rule of taxation, commonly called the "unit 
rule" has been applied similarly to other kinds of busi- 

(7} AdunB Bzpreu Co. v. Obto, 166 U. S. 186, 23S-4. 
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ness extending over several states, each as telegraph com- 
panies, railroads, and sleeping-car companies. The pro- 
portion of intangible values to be localized in any par- 
ticnlar state may be ascertained in any fair manner, which 
is nsnally by taking a part of it proportional to the mile- 
age or business done in the taxing state. 

The only limits that have thus far been snggested npon 
the principle of the "nnit mle" are that the valne of the 
propertyontside of the Btate,not directly nsed by the com- 
pany in ita general basiness, like bonds held for invest- 
ment, mnst be deducted; and that a fair part of dispro- 
portionately' valuable property held oatside of the state, 
like great railroad terminals, must be deducted in ascer- 
taining the mileage value of the road in states where ' 
there is no property of a corresponding character (8). 

$ 176. Debts. Suppose A, living in Vermont, owes 
$100 to X living in New York The contract ri^t to re- 
cover this $100 from A ie unquestionably valuable prop- 
erty, and as such is protected in many ways by the con- 
Btdtntional guarantees respecting property. Where is 
this property located for purposes of taxation? The 
property consists of an intangible relation between A and 
X, created by law in consequence of their agreement, by 
which X is entitled to compel A to pay him $100. It is 
difficult to see how this relation can be property where 
the debtor lives, for his obligation to pay is quite the re- 
verse of being valuable to htm, and, for similar reasons, 
the obligation does seem to be proi>erty where the creditor 

<8) Fargo r. Hart, lU U. S. 49a 
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lives. This common senBe view of the matter has been 
accepted by the courts, and it is generally held that a 
debt, pare and simple, is not taxable as property at the 
residence of the debtor (9). On the other hand, generally 
speaking, debts are taxable as property at the residence 
of the craditor (10). 

§ 177. Documentary eridenoe of debts or property. 

Sappose, in the case put in the preceding section, that A 
had given X a promissory note or acknowledgment as 
evidence of the debt, and that X had kept tlus ^ Con- 
nectlcat, his own residence still being in Mew York. Conld 
Connecticut tax this evidence of debt as property at the 
full value of the debtt In a recent case the United States 
Supreme Court denied that this could be done, at least if 
the evidence of the debt were a document other than a 
bond or a bank-note, and if no busineas of any character 
were transacted in Connecticut with the credits repre- 
sented by the documents (IIJ. As regards bonds and 
bank-notes they have historically been treated as if they 
were themselves property and not merely evidence of it. 
Originally, if the owner of a bond (a contract under seal) 
lost it he could not recover the debt ; and bank-notes, pay- 
able to bearer, have always passed from hand to hand in 
ordinary nse as money. Bank-notes will probably be re- 
garded as taxable only where they are, like tangible prop- 
erty; and it is perhaps doubtful what will be held in re- 

(9) state T&z on Forelgn-Wd BondB. 15 Wall. 800. 
<10) Klrtland v. HotchklSB, 100 U. S. 491. 
(11) Buck T. Beach, 206 U. S. 392. 
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gard to bonda when an actual case arises in the Federal 
conrts. 

Warehoase receipts for goods outside of a state also 
may not be taxed by the state at the foil valne of the 
goods, at least unless only the transfer of the receipt 
eonid transfer the title to the goods. The ordinary ware- 
house receipt merely represents the goods for purposes 
of trade convenience, and the goods themselves may be 
dealt with independently of it (12). 

§ 178. Credits onployed in business. If intangible 
credits are employed by tbe owner in business outside of 
the state where he lives, they acquire a sitns for taxation 
at the place where they are thus emplojied, even though 
tbe docoments representing them are most of the time 
kept elsewhere. A New York insurance company made 
loans in Louisiana to its policyholJirs, upon the security 
of their policies. The business was done through a local 
agent in Ifouisiana, and the notes given by the debtors 
and the policies held as securities were sent to New York 
until they were paid, when they were sent back to be de- 
livered to the debtors. The Supreme Court held these 
loans were taxable in Louisiana, saying: 

"Here the loans were negotiated, the notes signed, the 
security taken, the interest collected, and the debts paid 
within the state. The notes and securities were in Louisi- 
aoa whenever the business exigencies required them to be 
there, . . . We are not dealing here merely with a single 
credit or a series of separate credits, but with a business. 

(12) SfllllKer ▼. Kentucky, 218 U, S. 200. 
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The insurance company choee to enter into the bnsiness of 
lending money within the state of Lomsiana, and em- 
ployed a local agent to condnct that bosiness. It was con- 
ducted under the laws of the state. The state undertook 
to tax the capital employed in the bnsiness precisely as it 
taxed the capital of its own citizens in like situation. For 
the purpose of arriving at the amount of capital actually 
employed, it caused the credits arising out of the bnsiness 
to be assessed. We think the state had the power to do 
this, and that the foreigner doing business cannot escapo 
taxation upon his capital by removing temporarily from 
the state evidences of credits in the form of notes. Under 
such circumstances they have a taxable situs in the state 
of their origin" (13). 

§ 179. Shares of stock. When a corporation is organ- 
ized, the artificial c#porate entity thus created is the 
legal owner of all the corporate property. The taxation 
of this property, tangible and intangible, is governed as 
to situs by the same rules as if the owner were an indi- 
vidual. The stockholders of the corporation have an in- 
terest in it, a step removed from the actual legal owner- 
ship of the corporate property. Their right is to receive 
the dividends from the corporation, if any are earned by 
the corporate management, and to share in what is left 
after the payment of debts when the corporation is dis- 
solved. The interest of the stockholders in the corpora- 
tion is sufficiently different from the corporation's owner- 
ship of its property, so that each may be taxed separately 

(13) MetropollUn lainmnce Co. t. New Orleans, ZOE U. B. 39B, 
402^. 
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although the same property or business really give value 
to both. "It is well settled by the decisions of this court 
that the property of the shareholders in their shares and 
the property of the corporation in its capital stock are 
distinct property interests, and, where that is the legis- 
lative intent dearly expressed, that both may be 
taxed" (14). 

This interest of the shareholders in a corporation not 
only is property, separate from the property of the cor- 
poration, hut apparently it may be treated as having a 
taxable situs not only where the stockholder lives, hut 
also where the corporation does business. A. Michigan 
stockholder in a New York corporation may be taxed in 
Michigan upon the full value of hisi New York stock, even 
though all of the corporate property and business are out- 
side of Michigan (15). On the Ither hand, shares of 
stock may also be treated as having a business situs 
irtiere the corporation is located or doe% business, andmay 
be taxed there as the property of non-resident share- 
holders (16). Presumably, however, a state where the 
shares were merely kept could not tax them, provided 
both the owner ard the corporation were domiciled else- 
where (17). 

§ 180. Franchises. A franchise is a privilege grant- 
able by the government at its pleasure, which cannot be 

<11) New Orleans r. Houstan. US IT. S. 266, S77. 

(15) Bacon T. Tax Commluloners. 126 Mlcb. 22. 

(16) Tftppaji T. MeTdmnta' National Bank. 19 Wall. 490. 

(17) See MatUr%t Enaton, 113 N. T. p. 181; and Matter at Jamea, 
lU N. T. p. 12. 
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exercised without snch a grant. The right to parchaBc 
property against the will of the owner by eminent domain 
is an instance. So is the right to become a corporation 
and exercise corporate powers. So is the ri^t to take 
tolls for a public highway or ferry or railroad, or to oc- 
copy pnblic streets with pipes or condnits or poles, as 
for gas, electric wires, and trolley lines. 

All franchises have a situs for taxation wherever they 
are exercised. The most striking illustrations of this are 
cases of corporate franchises. When a corporation is 
, chartered, it is given a variety of franchises. One of 
these is the f randiise of corporate capadty — to be a cot- 
poration. Others are its franchises to exercise certain 
powers. The corporation chartered to mn a railroad has 
different corporate powers from one chartered to con- 
duct a bank, thoagh each hag corporate capacity. These 
various franchises may be taxed as privileges irrespective 
of their property values, in any place where they are 
cxerdsed; and they may also be taxed as property, at 
their fairly ascertained value, either separately, or in 
common with all other corporate assets. ]ji every state 
in which a corporation does basiness it exerdses its 
franchise to be a corporation and its franchises to do its 
particular kind of business, and these may be taxed as 
property wherever it does business. 

"For the transaction of its businesa it goes into vari- 
ous states, and wherever it goes as a corporation it car- 
ries with it the franchise to be. But the franchise to be 
is only one of the franchises of a corpofation. The fran- 
chise to do is an independent franchise, or rather a com- 
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Hnatioii of franchisea, embracing all things which the 
coirporation is given power to do, and this power to do is 
as mnch a thing of value and a part of the intangible 
property of the corporation as the franchise to be. Fran- 
chises to do go wherever the work is done. The Sonthero 
Pacific Bailway Company is a corporation chartered by 
the state of Kentucky, yet within the Umits of that state it 
is said to have no tangible property and no office for the 
transaction of business. The vast amount of tangible 
property which by lease or otherwise it holds and oper- 
ates, and all the franchises to do which it exercises, exist 
and are exercised in the states and territories on the Pa^ 
cific slope. Do not these intangible properties — these 
franchises to do — exercised in connection with the tangi- 
ble property which it holds, create a substantive matter 
of taxation to be asserted by every state in which that 
tangible property is foundt" (18). See § 291, below. 

llie Western Union Telegraph Company, which has ft 
New York franchise, may be taxed npon a fair share of 
the value of this under the "unit rule" by Missouri when 
it does business there (19). See § 175. 

1 181. Situs of property tor inheritance taxes. A kind 
of taxation recently adopted in many states, and of in- 
creasing importance, is the so-called inheritance tax — a 
tax npon the right to succeed to property, whether by in- 
heritance or by will, upon the death of its owner. Ob- 
vioasly tbia right can be exercised only when the state has 
jnrisdiction over the ri^t to succession, and this right, 

(18) Adanu BxpreM Co. t. Oblo, 1S« V. 8. 18B, 2S4-G. 

(19) Wwtern Union Telepapb Co. v. Hlwrart. 190 U. 8. 4U. 
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being intangible, presents various nice proUems as to 
its situs. It will be convenient to divide the discnssion of 
these into four parts: 

(a) Property in a state owned by a resident decedent. 

(b) Property out of the state owned by a resident de- 
cedent. 

(c) Property in tbe state owned by a non-resident 
decedent. 

(d) Property oat of the state owned by a non-resi- 
dent decedent. 

§ 182. Same: Domestic property of resident decedent 
Example : A, a citizen of Illinois dies, leaving land and 
chattels in Illinois, and debts due him from Illinois 
debtors. 

Clearly the descent of all this property npon A's death 
is governed solely by the law of Illinois, and, for the 
privilege of permitting its descent to A's heirs or persons 
named in fais will, Illinois may exact a tax. As to this 
there is no controversy. 

§ 183. Same: Foreign propoty of resident decedent. 
Example : A, a citizen of Illinois, dies leaving land and 
chattels situated in Ohio, and debts dne him fritm Ohio 
debtors. What succession tax can be collected by Illinois? 

As regards land, the succession has always been con- 
trolled by tbe state where it is located. Illinois cannot 
confer or take away anybody's right to succeed to land 
in Ohio, and so there is nothing for Illinois to tax (20). 
The personal property in Ohio may stand diffe^tly. 
At common law, each state permitted personal property 

(20) Matter ol Swift, 187 N. T. 77. 
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Tithin its borders to descend according to the law of the 
residence of the owner, upon the letter's death. If this 
is still the law of Ohio, then Illinois may tax the recipi- 
ents of the personal property in Ohio for exercising in 
their favor the privilege permitted to lUinois by Otiio 
(21). In snch a case both Illinois and Ohio might levy an 
inheritance tax ; Ohio for permitting the law of Dlinois 
to govern, and Illinois for permitting particular persons 
to sncceed to the property. On the other hand, Ohio may 
pass a statute providing spedfically how personal prop- 
erty in the state shall descend upon the owner's death, 
regardless of bis domicile. In this case there is nothing 
that can be controlled by Illinois, and so Illinois conld 
levy no inheritance tax. 

Similarly, at least nntil Ohio expressly deals with the 
matter differently by statute, Illinois may say who shall 
succeed to the Ohio debt owed to A in Illinois; for at 
common law this matter also was permitted to be gov- 
erned by the law of the decedent's domicile. Stock in a 
foreign corporation, owned by a resident of Illinois, is 
likewise snbject to a succession tax by Illinois upon the 
death of the owner (22). 

1 181. Same: Domestic property of non-resident 
decedent. Example: A, a citizen of Ohio, dies leaving 
land and chattels sitnated in lUinois, stock in an Illinois 
corporation, and debts dne him from Illinois debtors. 
He also owns stock in an Indiana corporation, and notes 
and bonds dne him from Indiana debtors. These latter 

(21) (SMDotoSO.) 

(SS) In n Herrlun'a KsUte, lU N. T. 47B. 
voLxn— IS 
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stock, notes, and bondB are kept in niinoiB, thongli neither 
creditor, debtor, or corporation is in that state. What 
property is sabject to an Illinois enccession taxf 

As regards the land and chattels in Illinois, Illinois can 
of course control the snccession to them, and so has the 
right to tax the snccession. Can it tax the snccession to 
the Illinois debt, it having been previously decided that 
a debt is not taxable property where the debtor iat It 
has been held that the transfer of the debt can be con- 
trolled by Illinois laws, becanse the transfer can only be 
made effective through jnrisdiction over the debtor, in 
compelling him to pay (23). A creditor of the Ohio 
owner of the Illinois debt coold have come into the niinois 
courts and compelled the Illinois debtor to pay his debt 
to him in satisfaction of his claim against the CHiio 
owner of the Illinois debt. This jnrisdiction over the 
transfer of the Illinois obligation enables Dlinois to tax 
its transfer at the death of the owner, although it could 
not tax it as property in the state. (See §176, above.) 
Illinois may also tax the succession to the stock of nii- 
nois corporations, no matter \^ere the owner lives, nor 
where the stock certificates are kept There is no diffi- 
culty here, inasmuch as the stock itself has a taxable 
situs in the state, in addition to the control the state can 
exercise over its transfer at the domicile of the corpora- 
tion (24). 

The snccession to notes and bonds kept in Illinois may 
be controlled by Illinois, even though as property they 

(S3) Blackstone r. HHler, ISS U. S. 189. 
<34) Matter of Bronwm, 160 N. T. L 
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woold not be taxable there, in the absence of both debtor 
and creditor or any basiness done in niinois with the 
credits thus represented, Ulinois has power to control 
the transfer of these documents npon the deatii of the 
owner, and may exact a tax for permitting any particnlar 
kind of a transfer (25). It would seem that the same 
should be held as to foreign stock certificates kept in 
Illinois, but there is one New York decision to the 
contrary (26). 

S 186. Foreign proper^ of non-resideiit decedent. 
Evidently where none of the property, nor the owner of 
the property, nor the transfer of it are within the juris- 
diction there ia nothing upon which a etate may impose 
succession taxes. One doubtful case may be mentioned 
here. Suppose A in Ohio owns bonds of an Illinois debtor 
and keeps th«n in Ohio. The bonds are payable to bearer 
and npon the death of A suppose it to be the law of <%io 
ttiat his son gets title to the bonds. It has been held that 
this leaves nothing for Illinois to tax, although the debtor 
lives in Illinois (27). Inasmuch as the debt must be col- 
lected in Ulinois, peihaps Illinois might tax its transfer, 
npon the reasoning in Blackstone v. Miller, referred to 
above, providing its law was so framed as to affect the 
bonds when issued. 

Sbctton 2. "What is a Ptjblio Pubposb fob TAXAHONt 

§ 186. Difldiarffe of govenunental f nnctionB. The power 

of taxation may be validly used to assist in tbe discharge 



(36) Ihtter of WUUns, lEO N. T. i7. 

(Se) (Sm note SB.) 

(S7) Ibttsr ta BnHUon. UO N. T. 1, 6-10. 
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of any goTemmeatal ftmction, whether the fnnotion be 
exercised directly hj public officers, or by private persona 
who are permitted to make a profit from the discharge of 
these fmictions. GoTermnental activities connected with 
making, interpreting, and enforcing laws are the com- 
monest illustrations of fnnctions discharged directly by 
public officers. They inclade aU of the machinery by 
which laws are made and enforced, public order kept, and 
juBtice administered. A considerable extension of public 
functions beyond these essentials is increasingly notice- 
able. Public schools and charitable institutions are 
everywhere maintained; parks and public amnsem^its 
are increasingly provided ; gas, electricity, and water are 
in many places furnished directly by the public ; drainage 
and irrigation works are coming to be likewise main- 
tained ; and the pnblic health and safety are increasingly 
made the subject of direct pnblic action. As regards 
any activity really benefiting the public, and which may 
reasonably be thought to be more advantageonsly con- 
ducted by the public than by private enterprise, it is 
difficult to pronounce it not a public purpose. Bapeclally 
is this true of all supervisory, regulative, and adminis- 
trative activities. The legitimate scope of these will 
constantly expand with the complex needs of society. 

At present several fnnctions that are fairly govern- 
mental in their nature are generally permitted to be sup- 
plied by private enterprise, subject to public regulation. 
Of this character are railroads, street railways, telegraph 
and telephone, express service, and in many places the 
furnishing of light, heat, and water. An analogous aotiv- 
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ity, the transportation of mail, has in this coontiy always 
been a government monopoly. BanMng and insurance are 
activities that in some conntries are and in all coxmtries 
doubtless eonld be assmned by the government, AH of 
these ftmctioas may be assisted by public taxation, even 
thongh fliey are carried on by private persons for profit. 
They do not cease to be public functions merely because 
tile government for the time being thinks private enter- 
prise a more advantageous method of conducting them. 
Early in our history pablic aid was not uncommonly given 
to railroads, canals, and banKs, and snch aid has almost 
oniformly been upheld (28). 

8 187. Objects not in fact of pablio benefit If money 
raised by 'taxation is given to a single individual to be 
used by him as he pleases, or for some purpose really not 
public, as to boild himself a house, this is invalid. Taxes 
thus exacted for purely private purposes take property 
taken without due process of law. ' ' To lay with one hand 
the power of the government on the property of a citizen, 
and with the other to bestow it upon favored individnals 
to aid private enterprises and build up private fortunes, 
is none the less a robbery because it is done under the 
forms of law and is called taxation" (29). 

§ 188. Demaraltinng public benefits. Suppose instead 
of revenue derived from taxation being paid to a single 
private individual or a few such, that it is divided among 
a great many; a sufficient number of persons being thus 

(28) BharplMa t. PbUadelphla, 21 Pa. 147; Railroad Co. t. Otoe, 
18 WaU. e<T. 

(H) Loan AvoolaUon v. Topeka, 20 WaU. 6&S, 6U. 
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benefited so that it can fairly be regarded as a public 
benefit. Does this make the proceeding valid T It may be 
ai^ed that the nninber of persons benefited can make no 
diflference, for the benefit to each one is private. Plainly 
this is not bo, however, in many cases. A city eonld not 
validly levy taxes to supply free drinking water for a 
single individual ; it may readily do so to supply public 
drinking fonntuns. The only di£Ference here consists in 
the nnmber of persons at liberty to use the dty's bounty. 
Similarly, a city could not supply a private golf course 
to one of its citizens, but it may equip courses in its parks. 
Even though a city may not give $5 to a single individual 
to use as he pleases, why may it not raise by general tax* 
ation enough to give everyone $5t A few will o£ course 
contribute much more than others in producing this fund, 
which all share equally; but the same thing is true of a 
public golf course. Those who contribute the most prob- 
ably never use it at all. And it is surely a public benefit 
that everyone should have $5. 

The answer seems to be that, owing to the likelihood of 
abuse, certain kinds of public benefits are excluded from 
the legal definition of a pnbHc purpose for which money 
raised by taxation may be used. I^irticular purposes 
which the experience of mankind has foxmd to be ulti- 
mately demoralizing or oppressive are not valid public 
purposes, even though temporarily ben^cial to large 
numbers of individuals. Therefore the distribution per 
capita or by families of money raised by public taxation 
is unconslututioDal (30). The same was held in anottier 

<80> Hooper t. Emerr, II Ma. S76. 
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case where the sitoation appealed much more to poUic 
sympathy. Just after the great Boston fire the Massa- 
chnsetts legislature authorized the city to issue $20,0CX),- 
000 of bonds for money to be loaned to owners of burned 
buildings, secured by mortgages on their land, to enable 
them to rebuild. This was held invalid, the Massachu- 
setts supreme court saying: 

' ' The incidental advantage to the public, or to the state, 
which results from the promotion of private interests, 
and the prosperity of private enterprises or business, does 
not JMBtHy their aid by the use of public money raised 
by taxation, or for which taxation may become necessary. 
It is the essential character of the direct object of the 
ezpenditnre which most determine its validity, as justify- 
ing a tax, and not the magnitude of the interests to be 
affected, nor the degree to which the general advantage to 
the community, and thna the pnblic welfare, may be ulti- 
mately benefited by their promotion" (31). 

§ 189, SnppIyiBg needs for which private entoprite Is 
inadeqiiate. When we come to consider activities that 
neither lustorically nor in the present state of pnblic opin- 
ion can be called governmental, by what test can it be de- 
termined which may be aided by public taxation T Con- 
sider, for instance, a private iron works in Topeka, Kan- 
sas, a hotel in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, and a steam grist- 
mill in a small frontier village. Whidi of these industries 
may be aided by public taxation t 

The iron works is seeking a location, it wUl employ a 



(II) Law«U y. atj of 
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conBideraUe amount of labor, it will add much to the bnsi- 
ness of the city, it will increase tazaUe valnea. Even 
under these circomBtances it is generally held that snch 
an enterprise may not be assisted by pnblic taxation (32). 
(hi the other hand pnblic assistance to the grist-mill was 
upheld, grist-milla being required by statute to serve all 
customers according to certain regulations (33). A hotel 
is also required l^ law to serve the pnblic according to 
certain regulations, without discrimination, but public aid 
to a hotel was held invalid in Weeks t. Milwaukee (34). 
The principle involved in such cases has been thus dis- 
cnssed by a New Hampshire judge: 

"What is it that settles the character of a given par- 
pose, in respect to its being public or otberwiset . . . 
Why is the building of roads to be regarded as a public 
service, while many other things equally necessary for the 
upholding of life, the security of property, the preserva- 
tion of learning, morality, and religion, are by common 
consent regarded as private, and so left to the private 
enterprise of tbe citizens f The answer to this question, 
surely, is not to be found in any abstract principle of law. 
It is essentially a conclusion of fact and pnblic policy, 
the result of an inquiry into the individual necessities of 
every member of the community (which in the aggregate 
show the character and urgency of the public need), and 
the likelihood that those necessttieB will be supplied with- 
out interference from the state. . . . ^lonld it be 

(3S) Loan Aaioclatton t. Topaka, 20 Wall. SBG. 
(3S) BnrllDgton t. Beuley, 94 U. 8. 310. 
(84) 10 WU. 212. 
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fonnd by experience that no person in the state woold, 
voltmtarily and unaided, establish and carry on any given 
trade or calling, necessary, and nniversally admitted to 
be necessary, for the upholding of life, the preservation 
of health, the maintenance of decency, order and civiliza- 
tion among people, wonld not the carrying on of snch 
necessary trade or calling thereupon become a public 
purpose, for which the legislature might lawfully impose 
a taxt 

"Experience shows that highways would not be built, 
or, if built, would not be located in the right places with 
reference to convenient transit between distant points, 
nor kept in suitable repair, but for the control assumed 
over the whole matter by the state; and so the state 
interferes, and establishes a system, and imposes an 
enormous burden upon the people in the shape of taxes, 
compelling them to supply themselves with what they 
certainly need, but need no more than they need shoes 
or bread— and nobody ever complained that the inter- 
ference was unauthorized, or tiie purpose other than a 
public one" (35). 

Private capital will readily supply the iron works in 
Topeka, or a hotel in Milwaukee if there is any public 
need for these. The same may not be said, perhaps, of 
a steam grist-mill in a small isolated place. It could not 
be said, perhaps, of a hotel located in some place where 
there was but a small though very necessary amount of 
travel, such as carrying the mail overland to parts of 

(SG) Perrj v. Keene. G6 New HampaUra B14, BSS. fiU. 
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Alaska. Under this view of Qi6 matter what is a proper 
parpose for taxation changes with economic and social 
conditions. 

§ 190. Influence of historioal oonsiderRtioni. As in 
most goTemmental matters, history and experience have 
more weight than logic in determining the limits of Int- 
imate pnblic pnipose. "It may not be easy to draw the 
line in all cases so as to decide what is a pnblic purpose 
and what is not . . . And in deciding whether, in 
the given case, the object for which the taxes are as- 
sessed falls upon the one side or the other of this line, 
they mnst be governed mainly by the conrse and nsage 
of the government, the objects for which taxes have been 
CQstomarily and by long conrse of legislation levied, 
what objects or purposes have been considered necessary 
to the support and for the proper use of the govemmoit, 
whether state or mnnicipal. Whatever lawfully pcrtmna 
to this, and is sanctioned by time and the acquiescence 
of the people, may well be held to be of puldic nse, and 
proper for the maintenance of good government, though 
this may not be the only criterion of rij^tfol 
taxation" (36). 

§ 191. Tax exemptioiu. It may be urged with mn<^ 
Iforce that the exemption of certain property from taxa- 
tion is equivalent to assisting it by pnblic taxation to 
this extent, as other property must pay somewhat more 
in consequence. Where the property exempted is that of 
a class, rather than of an individual, the question really 
becomes one of proper classification for purposes of 

(38) hoAu ABBOciatlon t. Topelca, 20 WaU. 660, 604, 66B. 
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taxation, rather than one as t6 a pabUc porpoee. The 
two mn into each other, however, as where a constita- 
tion forbids state aid to any church or religions sect. 
The payment of money derived from taxation to a chnrch 
is certainly invalid nnder this provision, font tax exemp- 
tions of the property of chnrches and reli^ons bodies are 
ahnost everywhere upheld, probably because historically 
ttiese exemptions have generally been made. 

Where the tax exemption is granted in an individual 
case, becanse of the public benefit supposed to be derived 
from the establishment of a new industry, the decisions 
are conflicting. The Mississippi constitution expressly 
permits it, and the United States Supreme Court appar- 
ently doiies that the Fourteenth Amendment prohibits 
this (37). A practical distinction between granting 
monetary aid and giving a tax exemption is that the 
latter is closely limited in amount and so not susceptible 
of great abuse. 

Any indirect benefits to private business from the op- 
eration of tax laws, as by a protective tariff for instance, 
are valid under other governmental powers, like that 
to regulate foreign commerce. 

§ 192. Dischaziguig moral obUgatioiu of fforemment. 
In the absence of express constitutional restrictions, a 
government may use its revenue from taxation to dis- 
cbarge not only obligations that would be legally enforce- 
able between individuals but also moral obligations. If 

(37) Held Invalid, Braver Brick Co. v. Brerer, 62 He. 62; and 
valid In Pranklln Needle Gompanr t. Tranklln, 66 N. H. 177. See 
HiMlnlppl CoBMt of 1890, H 182, 192; and Florida Central By. Co. t. 
Remold*, 183 U. S. p. 476. 
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pttldic bonds are invalid throngfa some informality, the 
legialatnre maj validate them (38). Clums barred by 
ihe statute of limitationa may still be paid. Perhaps the 
strongest case upon moral obligations arose ont of the 
Federal sngar bounty of 1890. Congress provided a 
bonnty to sngar growers in lien of a protective tariff, 
and when the bounty was repealed it was provided that 
boonties already earned should be paid. The payment 
was attacked as an unconstitutional grant to a private 
business. The court held that whether the original sugar 
bonnty law was unconstitntional or not, Oongress owed 
a moral obligation to persons who in good faith had re- 
lied upon it, and might discharge this by the subeequent 
law. The court said : 

"These parties cannot be held bound, upon the ques- 
tion of equitable or moral consideration, to know what no 
one else actually Imew, and what no one could know prior 
to the determination, by some judicial tribunal, that the 
law was nncoostitntional. . . . We are of the opin- 
ion that parties, situated as wero the i^aintiffa in this 
case, acquired claims upon the government of an equit- 
able, moral, or honorary nature. . . . Under the 
provisions of the Constitution Congress has power to 
lay and collect taxes, etc., to pay the debts of the United 
States. . . . The term 'debts* includes those debts 
or claims which rest upon a merely equitable or honor- 
ary obligation, and which would not be recoverable in a 
court of law if existing against an individual" (39). 

(88) N«w OrlMHB v. Clark, 96 U. S. 6(4. 

<8e) United atstm t. Realty Co., 1«3 U. B. 4S7, 4S»4a. 
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S 193. Pendinu. The ground of moral obligation is 
sufficient to support pensions granted after the event to 
persons vho have rendered conspicuous public services 
or to persons who have rendered services of nnusual 
hazard, even though in hnmble positions. Soldiers, sail- 
ors, firemen, and policemen are common instances of ihe 
latter. Snch pulsions may be paid not merely to the 
person rmdering the service, bat to his family and other 
dependents (40). Of course an agreement may be made 
with any public officers for future pensions as part of 
the compensation for present services. 

§ IM. Public diarity. The relief of actual paupers is 
of course a valid govemmoital function, and the tempo- 
rary relief of persons snfEering from sudden calamity 
seems of the same general character. Both are designed 
to remove pressing needs not likely to be directly pro- 
vided for by private means. A state appropriation has 
been upheld for expenditures made in burying the dead, 
caring for the injured, and cleaning up debris after a 
cyclone (41). An appropriation was upheld in North 
Dakota to purchase grain for a considerable number of 
farmers whose credit had been exhausted by a succession 
of bad crops, fanning being the principal industry in 
that state (42). 

<M) United StetM v. Hall, 9S U. B. 84S; Opinion of Justices. 176 
laM. 699. 

(41) State T. DftTldMn, 114 Wla. 668. 

(42) North Dftkota t. NeUon Ciountr, 1 N. D. 88; contrarr, Stete 
T. OwwkM, 14 KUL 4U. 
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Sboiion 3. CLASBmOiXsov or Objsctb fob Taxatiok. 

§ 195. Jn general As was observed in S 171, abov^ 
the constitiitional gnarantees of dne procesB and equality 
require in regard to taxation that it shall not be arbitrar- 
Oy discriniinatoiT', nor disproportionate, nor confisca- 
tory, as respects standards proper to be observed in any 
particular case. Broadly speaking, the problem here, 
except in the case of wholesale confiscation under the 
guise of taxation, is one of classification. The objection 
that a tax is discrinunatory, or disproportionate is really 
leveled at the classification employed, either with respect 
to the territory within which the tax is laid, the objects 
upon which it falls, or the method in irtiich its amount 
is ascertained. 

§ 196. Ctoifiral municipal taxatiim. "It is for the state 
to determine its political subdivisions, the number and 
size of its municipal corporations and their territorial 
extent. These are matters of a local nature, in which the 
nation, as a whole, is not interested, and in which, by the 
very nature of things, the determination of the state 
anthorities should be accepted as authoritative and con- 
trolling" (43). If there are no local constitutional pro- 
visions upon the matter, a state is not obliged to create 
any political or mnnicipal subdivisions at all, but may 
govern itself altogether as a single political unit In 
this case, it could doubtless levy taxes upon property in 
the stat« generally, and spend the money for needed 
improvements in any parts of the state the govenmiwit 



(43) FonTth T. Hammond, 168 U. B., 606, 618. 
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chose. State-wide taxation conld be nsed to raise the 
money and build a bridge or pave a street in a single 
eity. The extraordinary inconvenience of snch a system 
makes it extremely unlikely that any state will ever adopt 
it. The operation of the principle involved, however, 
may be seen in cases where the boundaries of mnnicipal 
corporations have been enlarged and general taxes levied 
over its entire extent to furnish the money for pnblio 
improvements located within the manicipality but so far 
distant from some of the property taxed as to be of no 
benefit to it whatever. For instance, Pramsylvania an- 
nexed to the city of Pittsburg a township containing a 
large amomit of farm land, as yet nsable for agricoltaral 
purposes only. The land was not laid off into lots, nor 
w#e any streets run through it, nor was it supplied 
by the mnnidpality with water or gas. This farm land 
was subject to the same g^ieral taxation as the rest of 
the city of Pittsburg, the tax being used, among other 
purposes, to supply water and gas and maintain streets 
in the more thickly settled parts of the city. This pro- 
cedure was upheld by the Supreme Court (44). 

§ 197. Hnnicipal taxing district may be created for 
special porpoee. The general principle is that taxation 
over the entire territory of any mmiidpal subdivision 
is valid, even thou^ the proceeds be applied to improve- 
ments in the subdivision that leave many persons and 
much property nnbenefited. It is not necessary that the 
municipal subdivision throughout which the tax is levied 
should be one ^sting for g^ieral governmental pnr- 

(«) KeUy V. Pittiburft 104 U. &, 78. 
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poses, like a city, town, or comity. It may be created 
solely for the purpose of raising money for some epea&c 
improvement, and its bonndaries may be determined by 
a commission appointed by the legislature, as well as by 
the legislature itself. In California a law authorized the 
creation of irrigation districts by commissioners who 
were anthorized to include within the boundaries of a 
district all lands which in their natural state would be 
benefited by irrigation and snsceptiWe of it by one sys- 
tem, regardless of the fact that the proposed system 
would be useless to city buildings or land already suffi- 
ciently irrigated within the district. All property in the 
district was to be taxed eqnally according to its value, 
and regardless of the benefit to it from the irrigation 
works. Persons owning city property and lands already 
irrigated which would not be actually benefited by the 
proposed system objected, but the law was upheld. The 
court said: 

"The legislature thus in substance provides for the 
creation not alone of a public corporation, but of a taxing 
district whose boundaries are fixed, not by the legisla- 
ture, but, after a hearing, by the board of snpervisora, 
Bubjert to the final approval by the people in an election 
called for that purpose. It has been held in this court 
that the legislature has power to fix such a district for 
itself without any hearing as to benefits, for the purpose 
of assessing upon the lands within the district the cost 
of a local, public improvement" (45). 

§198. niiutratioiis. Limits of doctrine. Nor is it 

(46) F«U Brook Irrlsatloii DlMrlot t. Bndler. 1« V. 8., 117. 174. 
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an objection that the pnblic improTement, for the crea- 
tion of which a ta^^ing district has been established, will 
also benefit persons and property outside of the taxing 
district. For instance, the state may create a taxing 
district ont of a single village for building a state nor- 
mal school there, to which students will come from all 
parts of the state; or sndi a district may be created ont 
of a certain part of a city for grading a street and mov- 
ing a railroad therein (46). The only limit saggested 
upon this doctrine is in sach gross cases as were pnt by 
the conrt: 

"For instance, if the general expenses of the govern- 
ment of the state, or of one of its mnnicipal divisions, 
shonld be levied npon the property of an individnal or 
set of individuals, or perhaps npon a particular district. 
Oases of this description mi^^t be imagined in which an 
act would fall within the express prohibitions of the con- 
stitntion. But to raise the constitntional question would 
require an extreme case, where . . . one district 
should be confessedly and arbitrarily required to pay for 
benefits conferred upon others who bore no proportion 
of the burden. No such question arises where a tax is 
imposed upon a particnlar locality to aid in a public pur- 
pose which the legislature may reasonably regard as a 
benefit to that locality as well as to the state at 
large" (47). 

Of course it is not necessary that the improvement for 

(46) Oordoa v. Corner 47 N. T., «08; Utchfleld t. Vernon, 41 N. T., 
123. 
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which a district is taxed be located within the distriet^ 
provided that the district obtains a reasonable amount 
of benefit from it A state may by taxation bnild a rail- 
road to it even through another state; but taxation of 
one district for improvements located in and snbstan- 
tially beneficial only to another district would be 
invalid (48). 

S199. Theory of looal asUBnunts. If the l^EOatnre 
has not created or authorized the creation of some spe- 
cial mnnicipal subdivision or taxing district, which can 
be boated as a unit for fiscal purposes irrespective of 
benefits to the persons or property taxed; nevertheless, 
taxes may be levied upon a part of the property indnded 
in any existing mnnicipality npon the principle of "local 
assessments." These go upon the gronnd that property 
spedaUy benefited by a pnblic improvement may fairly 
be required to pay the amount of Oiis special benefit, in 
addition to the general tax which it pays in common with 
all other similar projMrty in the mtmidpality. A New 
Jersey opinion upon this point has been quoted with ap- 
proval by the Supreme Court: 

*'But while it is thus dear that the burden of a par- 
ticolar tax may be placed on any political district to 
whose b^iefit such tax is to enure, it seems to me it is 
equally dear that, wh«i sudi burden is sought to be im- 
posed on particular lands, not in themselves constitut- 
ing a political subdivision of the state, we at once ap- 
proach the line which is the boondiuy between acts of 

(48) Walker t. dndnnatl, 21 Ohio 14; FRttIb t. Vannlw, < Dakota, 
181 
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taxation and acts of confiscatioii. ... If a statute 
should direct a certain street in a city to be paved, and 
the expense of such paving to be assessed on the houses 
standing at the foor comers of such street, this would 
not be an act of taxation, and it is presmned that no one 
wonld assert it to be soch. If this cannot be mainttuned, 
then it follows that it is conceded that the legislative 
power in qnestiton is not completely arbitrary. It has 
its limits; and the only inquiry is, where that limit is to 
be placed. 

"In our judgment, the exaction from the owner of 
private property of the cost of a public improvement in 
substantial excess of the spedal benefits accruing to him 
is, to the extent of such excess, a taking, nnder the guise 
of taxation, of private property for public use without 
compensation. We aay 'substantial excess' because ex- 
act equality of taxation is not always attainaUe, and for 
tiiat reason the excess of cost over special benefits, unless 
it be of a material character, ouj^t not to be regarded 
by a court of equity when its aid is invoked to restrain 
the enforcement of a special assessment" (49). 

"Where therefore the cost of opening a new street was ] 
assessed upon the abutting owners, without inquiry as ,' 
to the amount of their benefits therefrom, the assess- ' 
ment was held invalid. 

§200. Same: Exoeptioni and qnaliflcatlMU. Al- 
tiiough a local or special assessment may not exceed the 
amount of the benefits, yet it is probably prima facie 
valid when levied by the "front-foot rule," provided it 

(41) Norwood T. Baker, 173 U. 8., SU, 181-n, VVn. 
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is reasonably^ clear that ordinarily the tax does not ex- 
ceed benefits under this role. For instance, the cost of a 
cnrbing, a pavement, or a branch sewer osnally benefits 
abutting property about in proportion to its frontage; 
and so a law imposing a local assessment according to 
this rule is prima facie valid, even though it does not 
make a special inquiry as to particular benefits in the 
case of each lot. If any particular lot is, under this rule, 
benefited substantially less than it is taxed, it may ob- 
tain relief; but the tax law as a whole is valid (50). 

It is not a valid objection to a local assessment that 
considerable property actually benefited is not taxed; 
provided that the property taxed is benefited by the 
amount of the tax (51). Persons on adjoining streets are 
often benefited by improvements on one street, but they 
need not be required to contribute to these improvements. 
Probably a very gross or unusual discrimination would 
be invalid, as, for instance, if the people of only one side 
of a street were taxed for the entire pavement. They 
might be benefited as much as it cost, but the people on 
the other side of the street are so exactly in the same 
situation that their exemption is purely arbitrary. 

It is generally held that an abutting owner may be 
made to bear the entire expense of a sidewalk in front 
of his premises regardless of b^i^ts. "A sidewalk has, 
always in the laws and usages of this state, beai re- 
garded as an appendage to, and a part of, the premises 

(50) Norwood V. Baker, 172 U. 8., 2SB, 278; French v. Barber As- 
phalt Co,, 181 U. S., S24. 

(51) State V. Patterson, 42 N. J. L., 610. 
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to which it is attached, and is bo essential to the bene- 
fidal use of snoh premises, that its improvement may 
well be regarded as a burden belonging to the ownership 
of the land, and the order or requisition for such im- 
provement as a police regolation. On this ground I con- 
ceive it to be quite legitimate to direct it to be put in 
order at the sole expense of the owner of the property to 
wliich it is subservient and indispensable" (52). Lake- 
wise, in most states he may be required to bear the ex- 
pense of keeping his sidewalk clean, irrespective of bene- 
fits to him. 

§ 201. DifTerent Unda of taxes. Taxation, being de- 
signed to raise a revenue for the purposes of government, 
has at various times been exercised upon the most di- 
verse classes of objects. Some of the commonest kinds 
have been: an ad valorem property tax, as one of 2% on 
the value of all or" certain kinds of property ; an excise 
tax on property, as one of $2 on each automobiIe|"re- 
gardJess of valne ; a license tax, either of a fixed amount 
on certain occupations, like the ordinary license taxes, 
or a tax graded according to receipts or profits; an in- 
come tax; privilege taxes levied either at a fixed or 
graded rate upon the exercise of certain privileges, such 
as franchises, suffrage, and the inheritance of property ; 
taxes on persons, as a capitation tax ; taxes on acts, such 
as drawing a check, or making a deed, or giving a re- 
ceipt; and taxes upon documents and various steps in 
business or legal proceedings. 

1 202. LegislatiTe discretion in seleotlzig objects of 

(fi2) State T. Nnrark, 87 N. J. L.. p. 4SB. 
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taxitioiL A vei7 Tide discretion is poaseaaed by le^ 
lative bodies in deteimining the objects of taxation, both 
of property and of business. Within what limits this 
power extends may be seen from tiie qnotations which 
follow: 

"A tax may be imposed only npon certain callings 
and trades, for, when the state exerts its power to tax, 
it Is not boond to tax all pnrsuits or all property that 
may be legitimately taxed for goremmental purposes. 
It would be an intolerable burden if a state conld not tax 
any property or calling onless, at the same time, it taxed 
all property or all callings (53). 

"The provision in the Fourteenth Amendment, that 
no state shall deny to any person within its jurisdicti<»i 
the equal protection of the laws, was not intended to 
prevent a state from adjusting its system of taxation in 
all proper and reasonable ways. It may, if it chooses, 
exempt certain classes of property from any taxation 
at all, such as churches, libraries, and the property of 
charitaUe institutions. It may impose different spedfic 
taxes upon different trades and professions, and may 
vary the rates of excise npon various products; it may 
tax real estate and personal property in a different man- 
ner; it may tax visible projwrty only, and not tax securi- 
ties for payment of money; it may allow deductions for 
indebtedness, or not allow tiiem. 

"All such regulations, and those of like character, so 
long as they proceed within reasonable limits and general 
usage, are within the discretion of the state legislature, 

<G3) CouDOlly r. Union Sewer Pipe Co., 184 U. B., 640, 6H. 
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or the people of the state in fiaming their constitation. 
But clear and hostile discriminationa against particalajF 
persons and classes, esgedally such as are of an unnsnal 
character, unknown to the practice of onr goTemments, 
might be obnoxions to the constitutional prohibi- 
tion" (54). 

"The power of the legislature over the snbject of taxa- 
tion, except as limited by constitational restrictions, is 
nnbonnded. It is for that body, in the exerdse of its 
discretion, to select the objects of taxation. It may im- 
pose all the taxes upon lands, or all upon personal prop- 
erty, or all upon houses or upon incomes. It may raisa 
revenue by capitation taxes, by special taxes upon car- 
riages, horses, servants, dogs, franchises, and upon every 
species of property and upon all kinds of business and 
trades'* (55). 

""(Thjle a tax upon a particular house, or horse, or the 
houses or horses of a particular man, or on the sale 
thereof, would obviously invade a constitutional right; 
still a tax upon all houses, leaving bams and business 
buildings untaxed, or upon all horses or the sale thereof, 
leaving sheep and cows untaxed, however unwise, would 
be within the power of the legislature. This is true of a 
tax on all houses with 'more than one chimney,' or 'with 
more than one hearthstone,' or on all race-horses" (56). 

1 203. Same: Limitations. "While the legislature has 
wide latitude in classification, its power in that regard is 

(54) Beirs Gap Railroad Co. t. FeniuylTUila. 1S4 U. 8.. 231 
-(SB) Ifatter of McPhereon, 104 N. T., SH, 316-17. 
(Bfl) PMple V. Reardon, 184 N. T., 431, 446. 
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not without limitation, for the classification must have 
some basis, reasonable or nnreasonable, other than mere 
accident, whim or caprice. There mnst be some support 
of taste, policy, difference of situation or the like, some 
reason for it even if it is a poor one. While the state can 
tax some occnpationa and omit others, can it tax only 
snch members of a calling as have blae eyes or black 
hairt We have said that it coold tax horses and leave 
sheep untaxed, but it does not follow that it could tax 
white horses and omit all others, or tax the sale of certifi- 
cates printed on white paper and not those on yellow or 
brown. While one class may be made of horses and an- 
other of sheep, or even a class made of race-horses, ow- 
ing to the use made of them, without a shock to conmion 
sense, a classification limited to white horses would be 
so arbitrary as to amount to tyranny, because there 
would be no semblance of reason for it. A classification 
of dealers in cigarettes into those selling at wholesale 
without the state and those selUng at retail within the 
state was sustained on the ground that the two occupa- 
tions are distinct, but could dealers in any commodity be 
classified according to age, size, or complexion I A classi- 
fication of sales into those made in an exchange and 
those made elsewhere was sustained in another case, bnt 
could exchanges be so classified as to tax only snch sales 
as are made in those carried on in brick buildings! . . . 
A similar fate met an act of another state, whidi pro- 
vided that a certain tax should be imposed only upon 
those taxable inhalntants of a school district who had 
not paid a tax assessment in the year 1871. Even if a 
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tax on farms according to a<n%a£e might be sustained, 
it is obvions that a tax on farms according to the nnm- 
ber of fields into which they are divided would not be 
valid. Such classification would not treat all in the same 
class alike, and would impose a heavier burden upon one 
farm than upon another of the same size, situation, and 
value" (57). 

§ 204. 6ame: Bliutrations. Louisiana imposed a tax 
upon persona carrying on the business of refining sugar 
and molasses, bat excepted from the tax planters and 
farmers grinding and refining their own sugar and mo- 
lasses. The United States Supreme Conrt held the class- 
ification valid, saying that the discrimination was 
founded upon a reasonable distinction in principle. Gov- 
ernments frequently exempt producers from taxation of 
the methods employed to put their products upon the 
martet, and, refined sugar being the natural product of 
the cane, the steps taken to perfect such a product were 
incidental to the original growth or production (58). 

The greater freedom accorded the legislature in classi- 
fying for taxation, as compared with classifying for reg- 
ulation, is seen by comparing the above case with an- 
other, in which an Illinois statute was held invalid which 
forbade all combinations in restraint of trade except 
those between producers of agricultural commodities and 
raisers of live stock. This discrimination in favor of pro- 
ducers as a matter of regulation was held io rest upon 

(ST) People t. Menschlng, 187 N. T., S, IS. 19. 

(68) American Sugar Co. t. Lonlslaaa, ITS U. S., 89, 9L 
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no reasonable basis, despite the prerions ease holding it a 
TOlid discrimination for purposes of Uucatum (59). 

*'A tax of tvo cents on every check, regardless of ihe 
amonnt for which it was drawn, and of five cectts on a 
written contract, whether it covered a transaction in- 
volving hundreds or thonsands, may be referred to as 
examples of what has been done without serions qnestion 
in the imposition of excise taxes. A poll tax does not 
depend npon the income or earning capacity of the per^ 
sons subjected to it. A tax on carriages, gnns, and 
watches does not rest on the valne of the subjects taxed. 
They are comited, not appraised. . . . The same is 
true of an excise tax on legal process, domestic animals, 
vocations, and the like, of which there have been many 
instances during the history of the nation and the dif- 
ferent states" (60). 

S 200. PrograuiTe tazaticm. Property taxes in ihia 
country, when levied according to the value of the prop> 
erty taxed, have usually been levied at the same rate 
(disregarding certain small exemptions), irrespective of 
the amount of property owned by a single owner. Eo(m- 
omiets have frequently urged that a tax whose rate in- 
creased with the amount of property held by a single 
owner would be a just one, because a large estate can 
afford to pay a heavier percentage tax than can a smaller 
one. It is doubtful whether this princdple, for the present 
at least, would be approved as oonstitutionaL In at least 

(69) GonnoUr t. Union Seirar Pipe Co., IM IT. A, S40. 
(M) P«opI» T. Retrdon, IH N. T., 481. 
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one caae this has been intimated (61). FrobaUy the 
same wonid be held regarding very large exemptions 
from a general property tax. A progreBsive income tax 
might suffer the same fate, thongh this is more donbtfnL 
The fidd where progressive taxation has been most fre- 
qnently applied and npheld is that of inheritance taxes. 
'A differing rate of taxation here has been ni^eld as 
between lineal descendants, collateral relatives, and per- 
sons unrelated to the decedent; as between legacies of 
different amounts ; and even life estates have iteesi taxed 
at a different rate according to the relation to the dece- 
dent of the person who takes the remainder. Exemp- 
tions as high as $20,000 have been held valid (62). 
Whether the rat^i may constitntionally be inoreased with 
the size of the entire estate, instead of according to the 
size of the legacy given, has not yet been decided by the 
Federal courts. It has been admitted to be open to 
question there, and some state courts have dedded this 
method of progression unconstitutional (63). ConBider- 
ing that the inheritauce tax may be viewed either as a tax 
upon the power to transmit property or to receive it, 
it would seem that a progressive rate upon the former, 
measured by the entire value of the estate, would be as 
valid as a progresaive rate upon the latter, measured 
by the amount of each individnal legacy. 
5 206. GonfiBoatory tazoticm. It has often beeia said 

(61) Magonu v. IlUnola Trnat ft SavlntB Bank, 170 V. B„ p. 302. 

(62) Magoun v. Illinois T. * S. Bank, 170 V. 3.. 263 ; BilllnKa r. 
nUnolB. ISS U. 8., 97. 

(68) Enowlton r. Uoore, 178 U. 8., 41, 77; Black t. Stete, 113 Wlik, 

aoB. 
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thafthepower to tax is the power to destroy." Bonbt- 
less wherever property may be ta^n outright by the 
gOTemment without compenflatioii, or where an occapa- 
tion may be prohibited for the pal^c good, the power 
of taxation may be resorted to to accomplish the same 
results. All of the cases where confiscatory taxation 
have been ni^eld are of this character. "Where the r^ht 
of confiscation or of prohibition doee not exist upon 
other grotmdB, it is believed that taxation may not be 
nsed indirectly to accomplish snch resolts (64). 

(64) HcCnr V. United 8t«tM, 1»6 U. B^ 27. 64; Hlnot t. WlnUkrop, 
143 HiM., lis, U7. 
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DUX PROOSSa AND BQUAL PBOTBOTION OF LAW: 
EUHENT DOHAIH. 

§ 207. Power of onineat domain and gnaraatees r»- 
spectittg it The right of a gOTenunent to take or deBtroy 
private property for the public welfare has been nni- 
veraally recognized as one of the inherent powers of sov- 
ereignty, and has been exercised by govermnents from 
time immemorial. This power has been commonly 
known as that of "eminent domain" from the Lalin 
name (eminens dominium) given it by a writer, Chrotina, 
in the seventeenth caitury. Writers upon the subject 
have recc^nized that the government owed a moral obli- 
gation to make compensation for property taken under 
this power, and civilized govemm«its in modem Umes 
have ordinarily made legal provision for this. The Fed- 
eral Constitution and most of the state constitntions 
contain express provisions makiag this moral obligation 
legally binding upon their respective governments. The 
language of the Federal Constitution is typical of all 
of these — "Nor shall private property be taken for pub- 
lic nse without just compensation" (1). 

This clause, however, is a prohibition npon the Federal 
government only, and there is no corresponding clause 
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in the Gonstitntion expresBljr forbidding the states to 
take private property without compensation. "When the 
Fourteenth Amendment was adopted it forbade the states 
to "take property without dne process of law." In 
1896 the United States Supreme Court decided that the 
taking by a state of private property for the private use 
of another was not due process of law, and faraice for- 
bidden l^ the Fonrteraith Amendment (2). 

The next year it was held that it was also not dne 
process of law to take private property for public use 
without jnst compensatioiL *'Ihie process of law as ap- 
plied to judicial proceedings instituted for the taking of 
private property for public use means, therefore, sudi 
process as recognizes the right of the owner to be com- 
pensated if his property be wrested from him and trans- 
ferred to the public The mere form of the proceeding 
instituted against the owner, even if he be admitted to 
defend, cannot convert the process used into due process 
of law, if the necessary result be to deprive him of his 
property without compensation" (3). By this interpre- 
tation of the Fourteenth Amendment all of the states, as 
well as the United States, become legally obliged by the 
Constitution to make compensation for private property 
taken for public use. 

§208. Various interferences with property dis- 
tinguished firom eminent ^^ATniL<n. in a number of in- 
stances property may be rendered valueless, destroyed, 
or even takeai IFor governmental use without this action 

(X) UlHonri PKdfic R&nnr Go. r. Nebruka, 164 U. a, WS. 
(8) G. B. * Q. BallwKT ▼. CUcaco, 166 U. 8^ SI6. ttM7. 
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being oonsideTed an exercise of the power of eminent 
domain, for which compensation mnst be made. The 
nae of property may be so regolated as to make it of 
little valne to its owner, as where the owner of a brewery 
is forbidden to mannfactore beer by a state prohibition 
law. The kee^nng of some hinds of property, like fire 
works, may be absolutely forbidden; diseased cattle may 
be destroyed against the wiU of ihe owner; property 
may be destroyed to prerent the spread of a conflagra- 
tion; and property upon the so^e of active hostilities 
may be seized and need by military officers. In none of 
these cases is compensation required, tiie first three be- 
ing justified under the regulative powers of the state, 
the fourth under the right to preserve other property 
of much greater value in the face of a pressing danger; 
and the last under the war power. 

9 209. What is a public use? The power of eminent 
domain can be exercised only in t^ing property for pub- 
lic use. To take property from A and give it to B for 
private purposes is mere confiscation, and a taking of 
property without due process of law. This is illustrated 
by a Nebraska case, where the state vainly attempted to 
compel a railroad company to permit private persons 
to erect private grain elevators upon its right of way (4). 

Feriiaps the leading case upon the question of what 
constitateB a public use for the purpose of eminent do- 
main is Talbot v. Hudson. A MaBsacbusetts statute bad 
previously authorized riparian owners having good null 
sites to erect dams for the purpose of providing water 



(4) UMOBri Fidfle BallToad Oo. t. NrtTMka, 1«4 V. B^ MS. 
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power, and it anthorized the necessary flooding of adja- 
cent lands in consequence, apon making compensation 
for snch damage. Under this statute a large dam and 
valnsble mill buildings had been erected upon the Con- 
cord river and hnndreds of acres of low-tying meadow 
land had been flooded. When this statnte was enacted 
the creation of water power was of more public utility 
in the state than was the preservation of these low lands. 
Later, with the increase of population, the use of these 
lands became relatively more valnaUe than the water 
power, and another statnte required the taking down of 
the dam upon payment of compensation for the ensuing 
loss to the mill owner. The legislation was upheld, the 
court saying: 

"In many cases, there Can be no difficulty in determin- 
ing whether an appropriation of property is for a public 
or private use. . . . But there are intermediate cases 
where public and private interests are blended together, 
in which it becomes more difficult to decide within which 
of the two classes they may be properly said to falL 
There is no fixed rule or standard by which such cases 
can be tried and determined. Each must necessarily de- 
pend upon its own peculiar circumstances. In the pres- 
ent case there can be no doubt that every owner of 
meadow land bordering on these rivers will be directly 
benefited to a greater or less extent by the reduction of 
the height of the plaintiff's dam. The act is, therefore, 
in a certain sense for a private use, find enures directly 
to the individual advantage of sudi owners. But this is 
by no means a decisive test of its validity. Many enter- 
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prisea of the highest pablic utility are prodtictive of 
great and immediate benefits to individuals. . . . 
The act would stand on a different ground, if it appeared 
that only a very few individuals or a small adjacent ter- 
ritory were to be benefited by the taking of private prop- 
erty. But such is not the case here. . . . 

"It has never been deemed essential that the entire 
community or any considerable portion of it should di- 
rectly enjoy or participate in an improvement or enter- 
prise, in order to constitute a public use, within the true 
meaning of these words as used in the constitution. Such 
an interpretation would greatly narrow and cripple the 
authority of the legislature, so as to deprive it of the 
power of exerting a material and beneficial influence on 
the welfare and prosperity of the state. In a broad and 
comprehensive view, such as has been heretofore taken of 
the construction of this clause of the declaration of 
rights, everything which tends to enlarge the resources, 
increase the industrial energies, and promote the pro- 
ductive power of any considerable number of the inhab- 
itants of a section of the state, or which leads to the 
growth of towns and the creation of new sources for the 
employment of private capital and labor, indirectly con- 
ribntes to the general welfare and to the prosperity of 
the whole community" (5). 

§ 210. Same: Blnstratioiui. la the arid parts of the 
TTnited States individual land owners may be authorized 
to exercise the power of eminent domain in securing a 
right ol way for ditdies across the lands of their nei^ 
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bors, where this a necessary to enaUe them to irrigate 
their fields. In parts of the conntiy where no such neces- 
sity exists, SQch a statute would doubtless not be valid 
(6). Similarly, a statute may authorize the condemnar 
tion of land in an arid district by a water company for 
reservoirB and ditdies used by it in supplying water for 
irrigation in the neigbborliood (7). 

Those pnblic purposes for which public money may 
be raised by taxation will equally permit the exercise of 
the power of eminent domain. Among these may be 
mentioned "the erection of memorial halls, monuments, 
statues, gates or archways, celebrations, the publication 
of town histories, parks, roads leading to points of fine 
natural scenery, decorations upon public buildings, or 
other public ornaments or embellishments, designed 
merely to promote the general welfare either by pro- 
viding for fresh air or recreation, or by educating the 
pnblic taste, or by inspiring sentiments of patriotism or 
of respect for the memory of worthy individuals" (8). 
The power of eminent domain may be given to any enter- 
prise that discharges public functions, like railway, canal, 
telegraph and telephone, water, gas, or electric com- 
panies; perhaps snbject to the proviso that the proper 
dischai^ of its public duties requires the ownership of 
property so located that it might not be readUy bought 
by private agreement. A hotel, for instanoe, must serve 
the public, but ordinarily could not be given the power 

(6) Clark T. NaBb. 168 U. 8^ 861. 

(7) Fall Brook Irrigation DUtrlct v. Bradley, 164 y. B., USL 

(8) Sincnwn t, Brockton, 168 Haas., p. 250. 
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^ of eminent domain, probably because there is so great a 
choice of convenient locations that private agreement 
wiU afford it a proper site. 

It will be seen, from comparing this discnssion of a 
public nse for the purpose of emin^it domain with the 
discnssion of what is a public purpose for taxation, that 
probably the public objects that may be assisted by taxa- 
tion are somewhat more limited than those that may ex- 
ercise the power of eminent domain. This difference is 
due to the greater likelihood of abuse in the former case. 
Compensation must be made for what is taken by eminent 
domain, but taxes are exacted without any definite re- 
turn for them. 

§211 Same: Esthetic purposes. There has been some 
difference of opinion as to whether the power of eminent 
domain may be nsed for purely esthetic purposes. The 
earlier decisions inclined to deny this. In Comiecticut 
it was held that harbor lines could not be adjusted by 
this power so as to preserve a fine view of a beautiful 
public structure (9). Some years later it was held in 
Massachusetts that the state might forbid the erection 
of buUdings beyond a certain height about one of the 
city squares, in order to preserve its architectural sym- 
metry for the benefit of the public, upon making compen- 
sation to the land owner whose rights were thus 
abridged (10). 

§ 212. LegislatlTe discretion. Whenever property is 
taken by the state for a purpose that really is public, the 

(9) FarlHt Steel Go. t. Bridgeport, 60 Conn., 278. 

(10) Attornor Qenera] ▼. WUlUm^ 174 Wum., 476. 
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necessity and coiiTeiiieiice of doing it are con8iderati<mB 

wholly for the legislature. There is no role limiting the 
exercise of this power to cases of necessity. Similarly, 
if the purpose be really public, the amount of property 
to be taken, and the estate in it to be condemned are also 
legislative questions only. If property is taken for a 
park, for instance, the legislature may take ten acres or 
one thousand acres, providing it be all taken in good 
faith for park purposes. If land is condemned for a 
street the legislature may take a mere right of way for 
the street, or it may take the entire fee in the land. Where 
the power is delegated to some corporation or mnnicipal- 
ity and nothing is expressly stated about the estate to 
be taken, the power is usually strictly construed so that 
only such an estate may be taken as is necessary for the 
purposes intended, but this is entirely a matter of con- 
struction and not of conBtitutional power (11). Some 
states have express constitutional restrictions of tfaor 
own limiting the above roles, 

§213. What kind of properfy may be taken? Itisbe- 
lieved that any kind of property really needed for a pub- 
lic purpose may be taken under the power of eminent 
domain. Contracts may be so taken, as where a water 
company whose property is taken by eminent domain has 
contracts to supply water to individuals and mnnidpali- 
ties. These contracts may be taken by the state, and if 
taken must be paid for (12). The franchises of a corpo- 
ration may be taken. A corporation was chartered by 

(11) Palrcblld ▼. 8t Paid, 46 Hlnn., UO. 

(12) Lone Iilud Water Co. t. BrooUm. 166 U. 8., 686. 
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PeansylTaiiia to build locks in a river, with a f randiise 
to charge tolls for their use. It was held that when the 
United States appropriated these locks under its com- 
mercial powers, it mnat pay for the franchise to take 
tolls (13). Where a city has granted an exclusive fran- 
chise for a term of years, making thereby a contract 
which the Constitution forbids it to impair, it may yet 
take this corporate charter by its power of eminent do- 
main, upon the payment of compensation therefor. It 
has been suggested that the state could not take corpo- 
rate franchises from one corporation, merely to confer 
them upon another similar corporation, though both 
were exerciaing public functions. However this may be, 
the state may take the franchise from a corporation by 
eminent domain and exercise the functions of the corpo- 
ration itself, as where a water works property is con- 
demned and the business conducted thereafter by the 
public (14). 

1 214. What anumnts to a tajdn^ of pmpeTtj'7 Sup- 
pose A owns a piece of land on a river bank in a city. 
On one aide of his land is a street and on the other side 
be has a right of way across the adjoining land of X. 
Each of the following cases raises questions whether A'Ef 
property has been taken so that the public must com- 
pensate him: 

(s) The entire estate in part of the land is taken for a 
public building. 

(IS) HonoDE&bsla Co. t. United States, 148 TJ. S., S12. 

(U) Long Iilud Water Co. t. BrooUm, 166 U. S., 685, 6M. 
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(b) . A right of wa7 is taken acroas the land for a new 
street. 

(o) X's adjoining land is taten for a pnblic bnilding, 
which destroys A's right of way aeross it. 

(d) A'b access to the river is cot off l^ the abutments 
of a new bridge. 

(e) The river Is widened so that it flows over part of 
A's land. 

(f) The river is dammed so that the water backs np 
on A's land, bqt he is at liberty to boild embankments and 
keep it off. 

(g) A steam railroad crosses the adjoining land and 
the noisra and smoke of its operation greatly diminish the 
value of A's land. 

(h) A's access to the navigable channel of the river is 
cut off by a pier placed in the river to improve 
navigation. 

(i) The street in front of A's \ani is graded up so as 
to make access to it very difficult. 

(j) An elevated street railroad is put in the street, 
which interferes with A's access, light, and air. 

(k). A steam railroad for throng traffic is hud in the 
street, which likewise interferes with A's access, light, 
and air. 

§ 216. Physical occapation of prop«ty. As regards 
cases (a), (b), and (c) (§214) there can be no doubt prop- 
erty is taken, the only differraice being in the quality of 
the interest tak^i. A right of way is a recognized sub- 
ject of property, as mnch as an estate in fee, and com- 
pensation must be made for both. Another recognized 
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incidait of property is a riparian owner's rigbt of a 
to the stream. When the public takes this from him, as 
in (d), above, his property is taken. In case (e), the 
public has taken from A the right to occupy part of his 
land permanently with the water of the river which has 
been widened. Such a right as this in the land of another, 
called an easement, is also a well-recognized separable 
property right by the common law and so A mast be 
paid for it. In all of these cases it will be noticed that 
A's ri^ts have been taken from him in such a fashion 
that he cannot legally avail himself of them in any way. 
Rights he once had to the occupation or use of his prop- 
erty are now being enjoyed by the pnblio. Up to this 
point there is no controversy about the matter. 

§216. Substantial intmsiou of tangible matarlaL 
Cases (f) and (g) (§214) are somewhat different No 
right is claimed by the public to keep water on A's land, 
if A chooses to dike it off ; or to make noises or cast soot 
on A's land, if A can erect some barrier that will prevent 
tiiese effects. All that is claimed is a right to be free 
from suit for injuring A's laud as incidental to acts done 
elsewhere. The crude earlier conceptions of the common 
law nndoubtedly regarded these acts as injuries to prop- 
erty, rather than as taking it, and hence they fell outside 
the constitutional prohibition. In the leading case of 
Pumpelly v. Oreen Bay Company (15), dedded in 1871, 
it was held that a substantial flooding of land by water 
amonnted to a taking of it for which compensation must 
be made. The court said: "Where real estate is ae- 

(16) 18 WalL, U6. 
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toally invaded by superindxiced additiona of water, earth, 
sand OT other material, or by having any artificial stmc- 
tnre placed on it, bo as to effectually destroy or impair 
its neefiilness, it ia a taking, within the meaning of the 
Constitntion." This case has been generally followed 
since in this country. Another case decided abont the 
same time that had much effect in settling the law was 
one where a railroad had cut through a ridge of land 
which had protected the plaintiff's land from the fresh- 
ets of a neighboring stream. Afterwards, water came 
through this cat at fiood-time, depositing gravel upon 
plaintiff's farm and washing away his soil. This was 
held to amoont to a taking of the plaintiff's property, his 
natural ri{^t to be free from snch a change in the sur- 
face of the earth, and compensation was required (16). 
§ 217. Noise and pollntion of atmosphere. On the other 
hand, it is generally held that noise and the pollution of 
the atmosphere, as by the operation of a railroad, do 
not constitute a taking of property for which compensa- 
tion must be made (17). The ringing of a bell, which has 
been previously enjoined as a naisance, may be legalized 
by the legislature, without compensation, though it 
causes much discomfort to property owners in the vicinity 
(18). Li these cases, there being no gross physical in- 
vasion of the area of the plaintiff's property, it has not 
been treated as a taking, although it may be shown that 
under a scientific classification of property rights dam- 

(16) Batoa t. Borton. etc. lUdlroad. Gl N. H., 604. 
(IT) Beaeman T. FeniiBylTanl& Rftllroad, 50 N. J. Ia, S36. 
(IS) Sawyer t. Dayla, 1S6 Hub., tZ». 
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age done by noise or smoke is ess^itially similar to that 
done by water. 

§218. ImproTement of navigatioiL Incase (h) (§214) 
A's right of access to the stream has been interfered 
with, but only for the purpose of improving the river for 
purposes of navigation. Riparian rights are held sub- 
ject to the paramount right of the pul^c in the naviga- 
bility of streams, and must yield to improvements in 
the exercise of this public right. So, in a case where 
Congress improved a navigable river by building in it, 
on submerged land in front of plaintiff's shore line, s 
pier that wholly cut plaintiff off from access to the 
channel of the river, it was held be could claim no com- 
pensation on the theory that his property was taken (19). 

§ 219. Changes in public sbeeta. Cases (i), (j), (k), 
(§214) involve the difficult question of what property 
rights an abutting owner has in a public street. It was 
early decided that any change of grade of a public street, 
whether by raising it or lowering it, did not amount to a 
taking of abutting property, no matter how much the 
latter mi^t be damaged as a result. The streets were 
intended for public traffic, and anything that improved 
them for this purpose, without actually invading the 
boundaries of abutting property was within the rights 
of the public, just like improvements upon navigable 
rivers (§218). About 1880 there began in New York a 
remarkable litigation over the constmction of the first 
elevated street railroads. These structares in the streets 
of New York city diminished the light and air of abutting 

(IB) Scraaton t. Wheeler, 17» U. S., 141. 
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property, interfered vith aocess to it, and also diminished 
its valne by the noise and dirt of the trains. Abatting 
property owners attempted to compel the derated com- 
panies to pay for the damage thus done npon the theory 
that they had some property rights in the streets that 
were taken by the erection of the elevated stractnre. 
The Nev York courts finally decided that the abutters 
had such property rij^ts for the taking of which they 
were entitled to compensation. The theory of these rights 
has been thus stated by the New York court: 

"It has now been decided that, although the land itself 
was cot taken, yet the abutting owner, by reason of his 
sitaation, had a kind of property in the public street for 
the purpose of giving to such land facilities of light, of 
air, and of access from such street These rights of ob- 
tuning for the adjacent lands facilities of lij^t, etc, 
were called easements, and were held to be appurtenant 
to the land which fronted on the public street These 
easements were decided to be property, and protected by 
the constitution from being taken without just compen- 
sation. It was held that the defendants, by the erection 
of their structure and the operation of their daims, 
interfered with the beneficial enjoyment of these ease- 
ments by the adjacent land-owner, and in law took a por- 
tion of them. By this mode of reasoning, the difficulty 
of regarding the whole damage done to the adjacent 
owner as consequential only (because none of his prop- 
erty was taken), and, therefore, not collectible from the 
defendants, was overcome. The interference with tiiese 
easements became a taking of them pro tanto, and their 
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Talne was to be paid for, and in addition the damage done 
the remaining and adjoining land by reason of the ta- 
king was also to be paid for, and this damage was in 
reality the one great injury which owners sustained from 
the boilding and operation of the defendant's road" (20). 

These so-called easements of light, air, and access, are 
whoUy subject to the right of the public to improve the 
street for the purpose of le^timate street traffic. For 
instance, if a city had erected a public viaduct in the 
street, to carry it up to a higher grade, and the injury to 
abutting owners had been just as great as in the case of 
the elevated railway, the abutters would have had no 
remedy (21). A striking illustration of this occurred 
in Buffalo, N. Y. A railroad was anthorized to build 
an embankment six feet high in the middle of a street, 
which was held to take the abutting owners' easement 
of access, so that Uiey must be paid for it. The streets 
crossing this one had to be graded up to -the top of the 
embankment to get across, and the abutters on these 
streets were not allowed to recover because this gra- 
ding was done to change the level of the street for street 
purposes, while the first one was not (22). 

§ 220. What are legitimate public ns« of streets? 

Evidently the New York elevated railroad cases depend 
upon the proposition that the occupation of the street 
by an elevated street railroad is not a le^^timate use of 

(SO) Bohm T. UetTopQlltsn Railway Co^ 129 N. T., E76, 5S7-8S. 

(21) Sauer t, New Tork, SOS U. 8., ESS. 

(22) Reining t. Ballroad, 128 N. T., 1S7: Raueiutoln ▼. BsUroad, 
U« N. T., fiSS. 
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a street for the purposes of pnUic street trafBa This 
view has been disputed in some states on tiie groimd that 
if the pnblic needs require snch a road to accommodate 
local tra£Sc in a city, it is as much a proper nse of a street 
as are surface street car lines, vhich are nsnally per- 
mitted vithont making compensation (23). 

As regards the nse of streets for varions common in- 
cidental purposes, like drains, gas and water pipes, lamp 
posts, telegraph and telephone posts, street railways, and 
steam railways, the test commonly applied is whether 
the use is one fairly incidental to local traffic or not. 
Where telegraph or telephone poles, or steam railways, 
actually interfere with the nse of a street hy an abntter it 
is commonly held tiiat compensation must be made ; for 
the other purposes mentioned above the contrary is usu- 
ally held. Where the abutting owner has conveyed to the 
public only an easement for street purposes, but has re- 
tained the fee, a number of states hold that he must be 
compensated for the occupation of the street by tele- 
graph or telephone poles or by a steam railroad, whether 
his use of the street is affected or not, on the ground that 
these structures are impairmenta of the abutter's re- 
served interest. Upon all these points there are many 
minor differences of opinion (24). 

§ 221. Oompensation in mimey. In the case where a 
tract of land or other piece of property is taken, compen- 
sation most be made in money at the fair market value 
of the property. The money need not be paid at the 

(8S) Oarrett t. Blerated Railwv. 79 Hd., 277. 
(24) Randolph, atmlnBnt Domain, ||89S416. 
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time possesrion ie taken of the property, if a certain 
method of obtaining it irithin a reasonable time there- 
after is provided. In dedding what is a fair market value 
of property, not only its present nse is to be considered 
bat its adaptability to other uses that may reasonably be 
made of it Thus, a site on a river advantageously located 
for a log boom, or land naturally adapted to the purposes 
of a reservoir site should be valued with reference to 
these possible nses, if there is a reasonable prospect of 
realizing them (25). 

§ 222. Oompensation in beneftts, Althoi^h it is nsn- 
ally said that an owner may not be required to accept 
anything but money as compensation for property taken, , 
yet by the operation of a rule commonly applied in ascer- 
taining the amount of compensation, he may virtually be 
required to take part or all of his compensation in the 
shape of benefits to his remaining property, if part only 
of a single tract be taken. A concrete case will illustrate 
the operation of this rule. Suppose a railroad crosses 
A's farm. The value of the farm before the crossing 
was $5,000, and the land taken is fairly worth $500. If 
the severance of the part taken by the railroad, or the 
construction or the 'operation of the railroad will still 
farther diminish the value of what is left by $500, the 
owner is entitled to be paid a full $1,000 as the total in- 
jury done. On the other hand, if the existence or con- 
struction or operation of the railroad there has, hy 
improving access to the market or draining a swamp, in- 



(26) ]Boom Compttnr t. Patterson, 88 U. S., 403; San Diego Go. t. 
NmUb, 78 CaL, <8. 
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creaBed the value of the remainder to the owner by $500 
this may be deducted from the value ot the land taken, 
BO that nothing need be pud (26). Some states, by 
statute or constitution, provide tiiat the part actnally 
taken mnst be paid for in money witbont deduction for 
benefits ; and that benefits to the remainder can be set off 
only against injuries to the remainder; bat the United 
State Constitution does not require this. The result 
is that if an owner has two separate tracts of land, not 
united in a single use, and one of them is taken by the 
public to the consequential injury of the other tract, the 
owner can recover nothing for this latter injury. If, 
however, the two tracts were united in some common use, 
so that they formed for buuness purposes a single prop- 
erty, the owner could reoover the value of what was 
taken, plus the injury to what was left, minus tiie ben^ts 
to what was left (27). 

§ 223. Prdiminuy nirveys before oompensatlML. To 
justify an entry upon land to be taken by eminent domain 
proceedings, a statute must be in existence at the time 
providing that compensation shall be made without un- 
reasonable delay. If such a statute is in force, it is justi- 
fiable to enter the land for the purpose of preliminary 
surveys before compensation is made, and even before 
actual proceedings have been begun to condemn the land. 
If actual damage is done to the property in the course of 
fliese surveys the owner has the ordinary right of action 
therefor, but the mere technical trespass for which an ac- 



<36> Banmu r. Ron, 167 U. B., 548. 

it!) White V. EleTRtad R&Uwa)', 1G4 IlL, 830. 
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tion could ordinarily be brooj^t withont showing dam- 
age is justified in the conrBe of anoh proceedings takeo 
in good faith. 

S 224 ZdabUity for <^ <*«iftg <-ng property. As has been 
seen above (§S217, 219), the constitutional requirements 
of compensation for property taken do not inclnde prop- 
erty that is merely damaged. The injustice freq,nently 
done where property is legally only damaged has led 
nearly one-half of onr states to add to their constitutions 
a clause requiring compensation for property damaged as 
well as taken. Under this provision the state and its 
agents are liable for any physical injury to proper^ 
which would be actionable if done by a private individual 
in the position of the state or its agents. For instance, 
a private land owner cannot legally maintain a noisance 
npon his premises, and the pnblio mnst likewise refrain 
from doing this npon its streets or other property, unless 
it makes compensation therefor. It cannot interfere with 
an abutter's easement of li^t, air, and access upon a 
public street, withont compensation, any more than could 
the owner of land over which tiiere was a private rij^t 
of way with similar easements. On the other hand, just 
as a private owner is not liable to his neighbor for put- 
ting up an unsightly boildiiLg that diminishes the value 
of his neighbor's land, so the public is not liable for dam- 
age caused to neighboring properly by the boitding of 
a jail or police station, or for obstructing the light of 
windows that do not open on a puUic way (28). 

(38) fOpuv r. Cbicaso, 101 UL, 64; Odcago r. Twlor. IS U. 8, 
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$225. Oondemnatioii prootedingB. The exercise of the 
power of eminent domain mnst be authorized by the leg- 
islatore before any proceedings to condemn land are 
taken, and when the statutory proceedings are substan- 
tially followed the land owner is nsnaUy confined to the 
remedy provided in these proceediDgs. Where attempts 
are made to use the land without taking snch proceedings, 
the owner may ordinarily secure an injonction against 
farther disturbance, nntil proper proceedings are taken, 
if the work is not very far advanced ; or, where the work 
is so far advanced that it would be a hardship on the 
public to stop it at this point, an injunction may be 
awarded unless the aggressor will pay at once what the 
court finds to be a fair value of the property (29). 

Proceedings to condemn land, being neither criminal 
cases nor suits at law or in equity, within the meaning of 
the provisions for jury trial in our constitutions, need 
not be conducted before a jury nor even under the direc- 
tion of a conrt (30). They are administrative suits, as 
explained, in §138, above, and all that is required is a fair 
hearing before some honest tribxmal upon the questions 
involved. 

(29) Oalwar v. Eler&ted Railway, 12S N. T., 132. 
(30} Bauman t. Rose, 167 U. S., 548. 
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UW8 ncPAntiira obuoatiohs of oontbaots. 

§226. OcHUtitational profaibitioiu. Dnring the dis- 
orders conseqaent apon the Bevolution and the exbaueted 
state of public and private credit during the years im- 
mediately after, a number of states bad passed laws 
altering or discharging private contracts, greatly to the 
dietnTbanee of commerce and credit With very little 
discnssion, therefore, the Philadelphia convention in- 
serted in the proposed Constitution the clause: "No 
state shall pass any law impairing the obligations of 
contracts" (1). A proposal that a similar prohiUtion 
should be placed upon the United States government was 
not even seconded in the convention. Probably the fra- 
men of the Constitution thoa^^t that the national govern- 
ment, subject to the possible hazards and burdens of war, 
could not be as safely fettered in this respect as might 
the local state governments relieved of the duty of meet- 
ing supreme emergencies. That the United States is not 
forbidden to impair the obligations of contracts does not 
mean, however, that it may abrogate at pleasure such as 
are subject to its jurisdiction. Contracts are property 
(2), and the fifth Amendment forbids the United States 
to take property without due process of law. Any act of 

(1> ArL I, Sec. 10, 1 1. 

(2) lioog Island Water Co. t. Brookljm, 166 U. S., 686, 69041. 
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sheer confiscatioii, or of uireaBonable abrogation of con- 
tracts wonid donbtlosB fall within this gnaranfy. 

{227. What acts of impairment are forbidden? A 
state may affect the obligation of contracts in a variety 
of ways. A state effort may erroneously interpret a con- 
tract in such a way as to deprive one of the parties of a 
rig^t flowing from it that he shonld properly have. The 
Constitution does not forbid this <3). A state conrt may 
lay down the law in a certain manner, and upon the faith 
of this contracts may be made, and then the same conrt 
may reverse its former decision and lay down a mle 
of law so different that the former contracts are serionsly 
impaired or even rendered altogether invalid. This is 
not forbidden (4). A contract may be nnenforceable, and 
h^ice impaired, on aoconnt of the acts of some adminis- 
trative officer, or of some private individual, but there 
is no redress for this under the contract clause of the 
Constitution. 

"In order to come within the provision of the Consti- 
tution of the United States which declares that no state 
shall pass any law impairing the obligation of contracts, 
not only must the obligation of a contract have been im- 
paired, but it must have been impaired by a law of the 
state. The prohibition is aimed at the legislative power 
of the state, and not at the decisions of its courts, or the 
acts of administrative or executive boards or ofBcers, or 
the doings of corporations or individuals" (5). 

(3) Rallw&r Co. T. Rock. 4 Wall., 177. 

(4) NaUonal Loan Atao. t. Braban, 19S U. S., 635. 

(E) New Orlaani Watervorka Co. v. Loulalana Susar Co.. 13S 
U. 8., 18. 
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The words "pass a law" in the Constitntion evidently 
refer only to legislative law-making, not snch incidental 
law-making as results from the decisions of courts, or 
the acts of executive officers. 

On the other hand legislative enactments against whidi 
the prohibition is directed, are not confined to acts of the 
state logislatare. "Any raiactment, from whatever source 
originating, to which a state gives the force of law, is a 
statute of the state" (6). "The by-laws or ordinances of 
a mnnieipal corporation may be sudi an exercise of legis- 
lative power delegated by the legislature to the corpora- 
tion as a politioal subdivision of the state, having all the 
force of law within the limits of the municipality, that 
it may properly be considered as a law, within the mean- 
ing of this clause of the Constitution" (note 5, above). 
A state constitution adopted directly 1^ the people of 
the state is a "law." 

§ 228. What is a contract? The contracts protected 
by the Constitntion are those to the terms of which the 
parties have assented. Obligations imposed by law irre- 
spective of the consent of the parties are not meant, al- 
thou^ they may for some purposes be classified as con- 
tacts. For instance, A owes X $100, on which A has 
agreed to pay 6% interest. The legislature could not 
reduce the rate of interest to 5% on this contract, be- 
cause this would impair the rights X had arising out of 
the original contract under the law as it stood when the 
contract was made. Bnt, if X sues A and obtains a 
judgment for the $100 and interest, the contract between 

<«) WUllama t. Brnffr, 96 U. S., p. 18S. 
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X and A is now destroyed, and its place has been taken 
by an order of court, in the form of a jndgment that A 
pay its amount or his property will be seized in satisfac- 
tioiL When the judgment was obtained the law may 
have entitled X to 6% interest upon the judgment as 
damages so long as it remained unpaid, but the state 
may reduce the rate of interest on a judgment at any 
time. "He has no contract whatever on the sabject with 
the defendant in the judgment, bnt his right is to receive, 
and the defendant's obligation is to pay, just what the 
state chooses to prescribe" (7). 

A state may authorize divorces for causes that were 
not grounds for a divorce when the marriage was entered 
into; and, where the state constitution does not forbid, 
the legislature itself may pass an act divorcing parties 
within the state. The relation resulting from the mar- 
riage contract is treated as a status and not merely as a 
contract, and it is within the legislative power of the 
state to alter this status in tiie interest of the public 
welfare (8). 

§229. Same: Qrants. The first case that came before 
the United States Supreme Court, requiring an interpre- 
tation of the contract clause of the Constitution was the 
famous case of Fletcher v. Peck. The state of Geor^ 
by an act of its legislature granted land to one Gmm, 
who sold to various other parties. After 0mm had thus 
disposed of the land, Georgia passed a statute rescind- 
ing the legislative grant previously made to Gmm and 

(7) Horley r. Lftke Shore Rallwar Co, 146 D. B., 183. 

(8) Haynard r. HUl, IZB V. 3.. IW. 
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assertmg the title of the state to the land it contained, 
upon the ground of his alleged frand in obtaining the 
grant. The question arose whether this last Geor^a 
statnte conld affect the title of persons who had previ- 
ously bought the land from Qxam in ignorance of the 
alleged frand. It was claimed that the act by which 
Georgia purported to do this impaired the obligation of 
the state's contract with Qnnn and hence was nnconsti- 
tntionaL The Federal Supreme Court upheld this con- 
tention. Chief Justice Marshall said: 

**Is a grant a contractl A contract is a compact be- 
tween two or more parties, and is either executory or 
executed. An executory contract is one in which a party 
binds himself to do, or not to do, a particnlar thing ; such 
was the law under which the conveyance was made by the 
governor. A contract executed is one in which the object 
of contract is performed; and this, eays Blackstone, dif- 
fers in nothing from a grant. A contract executed, as 
well as one which is executory, contains obligations bind- 
ing on the parties. A grant, in its own nature, amounts 
to an extinguishment of the right of the grantor, and 
implies a contract not to reassert that right. A party is, 
therefore, always estopped by his own grant" (9). 

One of the judges in this case doubted whether there 
could be said to be any obligations remaining to a con- 
tract ih&t had been wholly performed on both sides, and 
so whether this act of Georgia could impair any obliga- 
tion of an executed contract. The ruling of the majority, 

(») « Grandi, 87, 1SU7. 
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however, has never been altered hy the court, and exe- 
cuted grants are treated as contracts which cannot be 
repadiated. 

§230. Same: OorpoTKUon charters. The qnestion 
whether a corporate charter is a contract protected by 
the Constitution, or not, was elaborately discnssed in 
one of the most famous decisions of the United States 
Supreme Court, Dartmouth College v. Woodward (10). 
Dartmouth College in New Hampshire had a charter 
granted by the English crown in 1769, by which twelve 
persons were incorporated as trustees and granted ap- 
propriate privileges and powers to conduct the affairs 
of the college, with authority to fill all vacancies in their 
own body. In 1816 the New Hampshire legislature at- 
tempted to alter this charter by increasing the number 
of trustees, the additional members to be appointed by 
the governor, and placed the more important acts of the 
trustees under the control of a board of overseers. The 
original trustees contested this legislation and the United 
States Supreme Court declared the original diarter to 
be a contract, perpetually continuing, which the New 
Hampshire legislation unconstitutionally impaired. In 
a corporate charter, as in a conveyance of land, the court 
found a contract that the grant shoald not be revoked. 
Subsequent cases extended the doctrine to all corpo- 
rate charters, including those of ordinary business 
corporations. 

A doctrine fraught with consequences so important as 
this one has not passed unchallenged, and the Dartmouth 

<10) 4 Wheat 618. 
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College case has received much criticiBin. It has been 
forcibly urged that the grant of a corporate charter is 
nothing bat an ordinary act of legislation, permitting 
that Thich without legislative action conld not be done. 
'Wlthont legislative authorization, men may not form 
themselves into that artificial entity called a corporation, 
but must do business subject to individual liability. For 
the public convenience, the legislature may authorize 
men to form such organizations, but this no more con- 
stitntes a contract on the part of the state never to repeal 
the law, than does a sugar bounty or a game law. Such 
is the opposing argument. Where corporations are 
chartered, as today, chiefly under general laws that may 
be taken advantage of by any persons who fulfill certain 
specified requirements, it is difScuIt to see in corporate 
charters any contract on the part of the state ; but when 
each charter required a separate act of the legislature it 
was manifestly easier to interpret these grants as con- 
tracts. The doctrine of the Dartmouth College case is 
firmly established, whatever may be thought of its 
grounds. 

§ 231. What is the obligatim of a oontraot A brief 
analysis of the nature of a contract will be helpful in 
understanding what is meant by the "obligation of a con- 
tract" A may promise B. to give him a horse. If A 
does not choose to keep his promise, B can secure re- 
dress against A in a court of justice only in case the law 
applicable to the parties when the promise was made im- 
posed upon A an obligation to perform it. If it be the 
law applicable to the situation that gratuitous promises 
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are imenfoTceable, A incurs no legal obligation to B in 
consequence of this prDmise. This happens to be the 
law in all American states. A'scontract, if snchitcanbe 
called, is withont obligation, because it is gratuitoos or 
without consideration. Again, suppose A orally agrees 
to buy B's land, for $100 and B orally agrera to sell the 
land to A for this sum. Here the promises are not gratu- 
itous, each being tiie consideration for the other, but still 
the lav of our American states attaches no obligation 
to the words and intentions of A and B, because agree- 
ments for the sale of land must be in writing to be legally 
enforceable. If one of the parties is a married woman 
the law of the state may require not only consideration 
and a writing, but an examination before some public 
officer to make certain that what she does is unaffected 
by marital coercion. On some agreements, like those in 
restraint of marriage, the law may impose no obligation 
whatever, on account of their bad social tendencies. It is 
thus clear that tiie obligation of a contract conBists of the 
duties which the existing law applicable to the situation 
imposes upon one party in consequence of the form and 
content of his agreement, and of the correlative rights 
which the other party has to enforce these duties. 

Any state law, therefore, that impairs the duties law- 
fully arising from a prior contract violates the constitu- 
tional prohibition. Ot this character is a state bank- 
ruptcy law, if made applicable to contracts already in 
force, A has agreed, for instance, to repay to B on a 
certain date $100 borrowed from B. A state law declar- 
ing that A need not make payment to B, but may dis- 
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charge himself from this obligation upon snrrendeiing 
aU of his property for distribntion among his creditors, 
impairs the obligation imposed npon A by the prior law, 
and henoe is invalid (11). 

The same prindples apjdy to eziBting laws that affect 
the validity or constmction of a contract at the time it is 
made. "A statute of f rands embradng a pre-existing 
parol contract not before required to be in writing would 
affect its validity. A statnte declaring that the word 
'ton' shonld thereafter be held, in prior as well as snbse' 
qnent contracts, to mean one-half or double the weight 
before prescribed, wonld affect its constmction" (12). 

§ 232. Lupaiiment of remedies for breach of contract. 
"When a party to a contract inexcusably fails to perform 
any of the duties that the law imposes npon him in con- 
sequence of his agreement, a new right arises to the 
other party to the contract — a right of suit upon the con- 
tract to obtain redress. This right may be to compel the 
defendant to act or to refrain from acting precisely as he 
agreed, commonly called a i^gfat to specific performance ; 
or it may be to compel the defendant to make compensa- 
tion for liis breach of the contract, called s ri^t to dam- 
ages. The right to recover specific property at law by 
replevin or ejectment may be treated for the purposes 
of this discussion as a right to specific performance. If 
the plaintiff pursues his right to damages and obtains a 
judgment against the defendant, then additional rights 
accrue to him. He may seize the defendant's proper^ 

<11) Storges T. Crownliuhleld, i Wheat, 117. 
(12) Von Hoffman t. Qnlncy, 4 Wall., 686, SSL 
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with certain formalities, and sell it to satisfy Mb daim 
for damages. 

I In earlier decisions under the contract clause it was 
not clearly intimated to what extent auxiliary ri^ts to 
the application of remedies were a put of the "obliga- 
tion" of a contract protected hy the Constitntion. It was 
freqnentiy admitted that the ronedy might be modified, 
provided the defendant's dnty was not altered, bnt it was 
perhaps not clearly perceived what an intimate connec- 
tion there was between the two. During the bard times 
consequent upon the panic of 1837 various states passed 
"stay laws," by which the collection of debts by cred- 
itors was postponed or impeded by conditions designed 
to operate in favor of the debtor. Several of these oases 
came to the Fnited States Supreme Court, and were held 
unconstitutional wherever they substantially interfered 
with the collection of the debt. 

In a case from Illinoia, where a statute subsequent to 
the creation of a mortgage provided that the proper^ 
should not be sold for less than two-thirds of its ap- 
praised value and that the mortgagor should have one 
year in which to redeem it from the sale, the court held 
that these provisions so seriously affected the previous 
remedy that they amounted to an impairment of the ob- 
ligation of the original mortgage contract The eonrt 
said: 

"It is manifest that the obligation of the contract, and 
the rights of a party under it, may, in effect, be destroyed 
hy denying a rmnedy altogether; or may be seriously im- 
paired by burdening the proceedings with new condi- 
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tions and restrictions, so as to nu^e the r^nedy hardly 
worth parsaing. . . . When this contract was made, 
no statute had beoi passed 1^ the state diang^g the 
roles of law or equity in relation to a contract of this 
kind; and it must, therefore, he governed, and the rights 
of the parties under it measured, by the roles above 
stated. They were the laws of Illinois at the time. . . . 
They were annexed to the contract at the time it was 
made, and formed a part of it; and any subsequent law, 
impairing the rights thus acqoired, impairs the obliga- 
tions which the contract imposed" (13). 

In a later case this principle was reiterated, the court 
saying: 

"Nothing can he more material to the obligation than 
the means of enforcement Without the remedy the con- 
tract may, indeed, in the sense of the law, be said not to 
eadst, and its obligation to fall within the class of those 
moral and social duties which depend for their folfill* 
ment wholly upon the will of the individnaL The ideas 
of validity and remedy are inseparable, and both are 
parts of tiie obligation, which is guaranteed by the Con- 
stitution against invasion. The obligation of a contract 
*is the law which binds the parties to perform their agree- 
ment' ... A ri(^t without a remedy is as if it were 
not. For every beneficial purpose it may be said not to 
exist" (U). 

§ 233. Same: HunieipBl bond oases. The extent to 
which the ri^t to tiie remedy existing when the contract 



<U) BroQMn t. Elnale, 1 How., 811, 319. 

(14) Von Hoffman r. Qnincy, 4 Wall., 636, 662, 5S4. 
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was made becomes a part of the obligation of the oontraet 
has been most carefnlly discussed and most folly illus- 
trated in suits upon municipal bonds. When a mnnidpal- 
ity, whether city, village, county, or other subdivision of ' 
the state, borrows money and issues bonds therefor, it 
acta under some state law, special or general, enaUing 
it to issue the bonds and to levy taxes to pay the interest 
and principal as it falls due. A suit against a municipal 
corporation by which a general judgment is obtained 
against it may not secure payment, because the munid- 
pality may have little or no property not used for strictly 
governmental purposes and it is generally held that prop- 
erty of the latter character cannot be sold upon ezecntion 
to pay debts, unless specifically mortgaged for this pur- 
pose. Practically the only effective remedy of munidpal 
creditors is the exercise of the power of municipal taxa- 
tion to discharge debts. It has been held, therefore, that 
existing laws, authorizing municipal taxation. the pro- 
ceeds of which are applicable to municipal debts, become 
a part of the obligation of contracts by which such debts 
are incurred. The subsequent abolition or reduction of 
the munidpal taxing power applicable to sudi debts is 
invalid if it leaves the municipality unable to discharge 
its obligations (15). 

§233a. Same: No taxing offioov. When a state legis- 
lature is willing to connive with one of its municipalities 
to aid it in repudiating its debts, more difficult problans 
are presented. Taxes are levied by certain municipal 
officers. If these refuse to do their duty they may be 

(16) Voa HoOman t. QoInc7, 4 WaU., G<6. 
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compelled to act l^ a mandamuB iBsaed from either a 
state or Federal ooori Suppose that all of the appro- 
priate municipal ofScers reBign, or that none are elected. 
If the state legislature acquiesces in this and the state 
law haa provided no remedy for Bucji an emergency the 
bondholders are for the time being helpless. In one sndi 
ca^e they made application to a Federal conrt to levy the 
taxes itself and direct a marshal to make up the assess- 
ment rolls and collect the taxes reqoired by the obliga- 
tion of their contract. ^Hie Federal conrt refused to do 
this, and in a later case gave its reason as follows : 

"The power we are here asked to exercise is the very 
delicate one of taxation. . . . The power must be 
derived from the legislature of the state. Bo far as the 
present case is concerned, the state has delegated the 
power to the levee commissioners. If that body has 
ceased to exist, the remedy is in the legislature either to 
assess the tax by special statute or to vest the power in 
some other tribunal. It certainly is not vested in any 
Federal court . . . It is not only not one of the in- 
herent powers of the conrt to levy and collect taxes, bnt it 
is an invasion l^ the judiciary of the Federal govern- 
ment of the legislative functions of the state govern- 
ment" (16). 

§234. Same: AboUtiim tH indebted mnnldpality. 
Even a repudiating municipality finds it inconvenient to 
continue permanently without the services of ofi&cera 
authorized to levy taxes, so that other methods of evading 
its creditors have been sought Sometimes the state leg- 



is Wall., 66G. <«M1. 
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iBlatnre has repealed the charter of the isdehtecl mmud- 
pality, seeking to destroy ita corporate existence. Usn- 
ally when this has been done one or more new mnnidpal 
corporations have been formed from the territory of the 
original munidpality, or its territory has hma annexed 
to other mnnidpalities. In snch cases it has been held 
that the mnnicipalities that succeeded to the territory, 
property, and jurisdiction of the old one, also acquired 
its existing tax laws and became liable to enforce them 
over the old territory of the former mnnidpality just 
as the latter coold have been compelled to do (17). 

If a mmiicipaltiy were abolished and its government, 
or the taxing power thereof, were assmned directly hy 
the legislature, probably the bondholders could cot get 
relief from the courts, as it would not be possible for the 
latter to order the le^slature to levy the necessary taxes 
as they could order the appropriate mumcipa! officers 
to do (18). 

§ 236. Valid dianges in remedies. While what will 
constitute the complete performance of a contract by the 
party bound may not be altered at all by a subsequent 
law, the remedy provided by the state for non-perform- 
ance may be altered to any extent, provided only that it 
be snbstantiaUy as efficadons as was the original one. 
Courts, process, forms of action may be changed, new 
rules of evidence or practice may be used, new modes of 
execution may be substituted, or the time necessary to 
bar the suit under the statute of limitations may be 

(17) Hoblla T. W«twn, 11« U. S.. U». 
<18) HariwethBT t. Gamtt. IDS U. &, 47S. 
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altered; in short, any change of procedure or remedy is 
valid if it is as adequate as the old one. 

In what respects a new remedy may be held less effica- 
cions than an old one is well illnstrated by a case from 
Virginia. The state had issued certain bonds, the con- 
pons of which, due semi-annually, were made receivable 
for state taxes. Direct repudiation of the Jbonds being 
impossible on account of this latter provision, Virginia 
passed a number of laws designed to hamper the use of 
the coupons for taxes. Expert evidence of the genuine- 
ness of the coupons was forbidden to be received; no 
coupon conld be used for taxes unless the bond from 
which it was cut was produced with proof that it was 
ent therefrom; and all coupons were required to be used 
for taxes, if at all, within one year from their maturity. 
All these provisions were held substantially to impair 
the coupon holders* remedies and therefore to be invalid. 
Regarding the shortening of the period for the Umitar 
tions of actions, the court said: 

" The passage of a new statute of limitations, giving a 
shorter time for the bringing of actions than existed be- 
fore even as applied to actions which bad accrued, does 
not necessarily affect the remedy to such an extent as to 
impair the obligation of the contract within the mean- 
ing of the ConstitutioQ, provided a reasonable time is 
g^ven for the bringing of such actions" (19). 

§236. Specdal charter privileges as contracts. Cor- 
porate charters sometimes contain special privileges or 
exemptions other than merely that of capacity for corpo- 

(U) UcOslier T. Virglnlft, ISG U. S., 662. 
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rate ezistenoe. A charter may contain an exemption from 
taxation, or from state regolation of rates, or from cer- 
tain kinds of competition. If any of these privileges are 
placed in a corporate charter, are they also irrepealableT 
In a long series of cases sach privileges have also been 
declared by the United States Supreme Conrt to be 
contracts that cannot be impaired by subseqnent state 
legislatures. As regards a charter exemption from taxa- 
tion, this was held in 1853 in the case of State Bank of 
Ohio V. Knoop (20). A charter grant of an exclnsive 
right to bridge a river within a distance of two miles 
upon either side of the proposed bridge was upheld in 
1865, against a later authorization of a competing bridge 
within the prohibited distance; so also exclusive rights 
to supply gas and water to cities have been upheld (21). 
Likewise charier agreements that particular rates may 
be charged by public service corporations, without sub- 
sequent redaction by the state, have been enforced (22). 

§ 237. Qnalifications of thlB doctrine. Manifestly, if 
the state or a municipality acting under state authority 
could thus deprive itself by contract of snch important 
governmental powers as those of taxation, rate regula- 
tion, and the encooragem^it of competition, the door 
was open for great abases in a country where mnnidpel 

(20) 16 How., S69. 

(21) The Blnghatnton Bridge, 3 Vfall^ 51; New Orleans Oks Co. t. 
liOulBlEuia lAght Co., IIG n. S., 6G0; New Orleani Waterworks Co. 
T. Rivers. IIB U. S., 674. 

(22) Los Angeles t. Los Angeles Water Co., 177 U. 9., GGS (water 
rates) : Detroit v. Detroit Street Rallwar Co.. 184 U. S., 368 (street 
car fares). 
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and legislative bodies are bo commonly improvident and 
not infreqaently cormpt as in America. Side by Bide 
with this doctrine of charter contracts have grown up two 
other doctrines that have greatly qualified the other and 
greatly limited the likelihood of its abuse. The first of 
these is that the terms of every special privilege granted 
by the state must be strictly construed, so that the grantee 
takes nothing in derogation of public rights unless so 
clearly expressed that no other interpretation is reason- 
ably possible. The second qualification is that, in re- 
spect to certain very important governmental powers, 
the legislature cannot even by express contract tie its 
hands for the future. In short, a government cannot by 
contract abrogate its power of governing. 

§ 238. SMct oonstraction <tf special privil^reo- The 
great case of Charles River Bridge v. Warren Bridge 
(23) has always been regarded as the leading case upon 
the strict construction of corporate charters. In 1785 
Massachusetts chartered a company to build a toll bridge 
over the Charles Kiver, the charter being extended for a 
period of seventy years, when the bridge was to belong 
to the state. In 1828 Massachusetts incorporated an- 
other company to build a second toll bridge across the 
Charles a few rods from the former bridge, with a provi- 
sion that it should become a free bridge in six years. 
The original bridge company asked an injonction against 
its rival upon the ground that the grant of a charter 
to build a bridge and collect toUs included an implied 
contract that the state should not thereafter make 

(23) 11 Potein, 420. 
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the collection of tolls impoBsible by anthoriang a 
free bridge practically alongside the toll bridge. By a 
divided vote the Supreme Court denied this contention, 
saying that any ambignity in the terms of a pnbUo con- 
tract most be oonstmed in favor of the public, and that 
the abandonment of any state legislative power was not 
to be presumed in the case where a deliberate parpose 
to abandon it did not appear. The express grant of the 
power to bnild a toll bridge carried no implied contract 
that the state would not eabsequently charter a competing 
bridge. 

This doctrine of strict construction of corporate pow- 
ers has been constantly exemplified since, and is in full 
force today. A few typical instances of each constmo- 
tion may be ^ven. A newly incorporated railroad com- 
pany was authorized to constmct a railway in Missis- 
sippi, and the road was to be exempt from taxation for 
ten years after the completion of the road. It was held 
that this tax exemption did not beg^ until the road was 
completed, altbou^ the greatest need for such exemp- 
tion would exist during its construction and before it was 
in full operation (24). lii another case a company was 
chartered to supply a town with water for thirty years, 
with a provision that "said company shall charge the 
following rates" during this time. It was held that 
"shall" was a command to the company not to exceed 
these rates, and not a contract that the state would not 
reduce them (25). Another striking case arose in Chi- 

(14) Vleksburg RolIrOBd Co. v. DonnlB, lis U. 8., ttS. 
<») Bogan Park Water Co. t. Fergna, 180 D. S., «U. 
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cago. A coTpoTation diarteTed for twenty-five years was 
granted by the city of Chicago the rig^t to operate Btreet 
railways in the cdty for the period of twenty-five years. 
A few years later the niinois legislatare extended the 
existence of this corporation to ninety-nine years, and 
provided that all contracts, stipnlationa, licenses, and 
undertakings entered into between Chicago and the cor- 
poration respecting the regulation and nse of street rail- 
ways in the city should be continued in force "during 
the life hereof." This act was opposed by many dtizens 
of Chicago on the ground that it extended the street rail- 
way franchise for ninety-nine years, without the consent 
of the city, and it was vetoed by the governor of Illinois 
on this ground. The legislature passed it over the veto, 
and forty years later it came before the United States 
Supreme Court for construction. A majority of the 
court held that the corporate existence was extended for 
ninety-nine years, but that the right to run a street rail- 
way in Chicago was not extended at all, the words "dar- 
ing the life hereof" referring to the life of the original 
grant from Qie city, and not the ^newly extended life of 
the corporation itself (26). 

§239. Spedal privileges oonstrned non-transferable. 

Another phase of the doctrine of strict construction is 
the rule that any spedal privilege, even though clearly 
granted, is to be construed as strictly personal to the 
grantee and not transferable to anyone else, unless the 
privilege is made transferable in clear, express terms. 

(») BUIr y. CUoBio. 201 U. a, 400. 
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For instance, if the state aathorizes the transfer by one 
corporation of all its property, f randuses, and privileges 
to another corporation, this will not indnde a tax ex- 
emptiott possessed by the first company. "The same 
considerations which call for clear and nnambignoas Ian- 
gnage to justify the conclnBion that imniTinity from taxa- 
tion has been granted in any instance mnst reqnire rami- 
lar distinctness of expression before the immnnlty will 
be extended to others than the original grantee. It will 
not pass merely by a conveyance of the property and 
franchises of a railroad company, although snch com- 
pany may hold its property exempt from taxation" (27). 
Even when two corporations, each of which has a tax 
exemption, consolidate and form a new corporation, the 
new one does not become the owner of either of the old 
tax exemptions (28). 

§240. Certain legislative powen nnrestrainable by 
contract. Kegulation of public morals. At various pe- 
riods during the development of the doctrine that the 
state might contract away some of its powers in corpo- 
rate grants, dissenting judges had protested that no leg- 
islative body could barter away its powers of legislation 
in this way. In 1879 an unusual case came to the court. 
In 1867 Mississippi had chartered a corporation expressly 
authorized to carry on a lottery for twenty-five years, 
in return for a certain annual sum and a percentage of 
the lottery receipts. Two years later Miasisaippi for- 
bade lotteries, and the lottery company resisted this pro- 

(27) Picard v. East Tenneeeee R&IIwar Co., 13« U. S.. 637. 

(28) Taioo ft HIsslHlppl R. R. Co. t. Aduu, 180 U. a. L 
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hibition on the ground of its charter contract. When the 
case reached the TTnited States Supreme Court the snb- 
seqnent state legislation was npheld. The court toid : 

"The question is therefore directly presented, whether, 
in view of these facts, the legislature of a state can, by 
the charter of a lottery company, defeat the will of the 
people, authoritatively expressed, in relation to the fur- 
ther continuance of sudi business in their midst. We 
think it cannot. No legislature can bargain away the 
public health or the public morals. The people themselves 
cannot do it, much less their servants. The supervision 
of both these subjects of governmental power is continu- 
ing in its nature, and they are to be dealt with as the 
special exigencies of the moment may require. (Jovem- 
ment is organized with a view to ttieir preservation, and 
cannot divest itself of the power to provide for them. 
For this purpose the largest le^slative discretion is al- 
lowed, and the discretion cannot be parted with any more 
than the power itself. . . , 

**We have held, not, however, without strong oppoffl- 
tion at times, that this clause protected a corporation in 
its charter exemptions from taxation. While taxation is 
in general necessary for the support of government, it is 
not part of the government itself, government was not 
organized for the purposes of taxation, but taxation may 
be necessary for the pnrposes of government. As sudi, 
taxation becomes an incident to the exercise of the legiti- 
mate functions of government, but nothing more. No 
government dependent on taxation for support can bar- 
gain away its whole power of taxation, for that would be 
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snbataatially abdication. AU that has been determined 
thus far is, that for a consideration it may, in the exercise 
of a reasonable discretion^ and for the public good, sur- 
render a part of its powers in this particular. 

"Bnt the power of governing is a tmst committed by 
the people to the goTemment, no part of which can be 
granted away. The people, in their sovereign capacity, 
have established their agencies for the preservation of 
the pnblio health and the public morals, and the protec- 
tion of public and private rights. These several agencies 
can govern according to their discretion, if within the 
scope of their general authority, while in power; bnt 
they cannot give away nor sell the discretion of those 
that are to come after them, in respect to matters the 
government of which, from the very natare of things, 
must 'vary with varying circumstances.* They may cre- 
ate corporations, and give them, so to speak, a limited 
citizenship; but as citizens, limited in their privileges, or 
otherwise, these creatures of the govemmoQt creation 
are subject to such rules and regulations as may from 
time to time be ordained and established for the preser- 
vation of health and morality" (29). 

§ 241. Same: Public health and safe^. A few years 
later this doctrine was rea£Srmed in a case that was 
treated by the court as concerning the public health. In 
1869 Louisiana granted to a corporation the exclusive 
right to conduct slaughter houses in New Orleans, and 
in 1881 the legislature violated this exclusive privilege. 
The Supreme Court denied that the first contract could 

(29) stone t. MiHlnlppl, 101 D. S., 814, 81»-20. 
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be made irrevocable by the legislature. It said: "The 
denial of this power, in the present instance, rests upon 
the ground that the power of the legislature intended 
to be Bospended is one so indispensable to the pablio wel- 
fare that it cannot be bargained away 1^ contract. It is 
that well-known but undefined power called the pablic 
power. . . . While we are not prepared to say that 
the legislature can make valid contracts on no snbject 
embraced in the largest definition of the police power, 
we think that, in regard to two subjects so embraced, it 
cannot, by any contract, limit the exercise of those powraa 
to the prejudice of the general welfare. These are the 
pnblio health and public morals" (30). 

In later cases the pnblio safety has been said to be 
another subject concerning wl^ch the state cannot con- 
tract away its power to legislate. "Bi^ts and priv- 
ileges arising from contracts with the state are subject 
to regulations for the protection of the puUic health, 
public morals, and public safety, in the same sense, and 
to the same extent as are all contracts, or all fffoperty, 
whether owned by natural persons or corporations" (31). 

%24&. Same: Important BdministratiTB and eo»- 
nomic interests. In otho* cases the doctrine has been ex- 
tended to governmental powera other than those exer- 
cised to protect the public health, morals, or safety. 
In Newton v. Commissioners (32) it was said that a state 

(30) Bntehera Union Co. v. CreBCent City Co., Ill V. 8., 746, 750*1.' 

(SI) New Orlesna Gaa Co. v. LonlelaDa Light Co., 116 U. S., fiSO, 
672: 

(82) 100 U. a, 648. , 
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could not make an irrepealable contract with the donors 
of public bnildings and lands that a comity seat for the 
holding of court should be established and kept in perpe- 
tuity at the place where the donors had given property 
for this purpose. In Blinois Central Bailway Co. t. Illi- 
nois (33) it was held tiiat the Illinois legislature could 
not irrevocably convey to a nulroad company the land 
under the harbor of Chicago. The legislative duty to 
act freely for the public good in respect to so important 
a matter could not be relinquished by any grant or con- 
tract transferring such property. It has also been sug- 
gested that a legislature could not irrevocably empower 
a railroad to make consoKdations with competing lines, 
•0 tliat a subsequent l^slatnre could not forbid future 
consolidations of that character; that a charter contract 
empowering a bank to issue non-taxable stock could be 
revoked at any time as to future stock issues ; and that 
even the power to regulate rates could not be given up 
by contract for a term grossly unreasonable in point of 
time (34). 

From these decisions and dicta it appears that the 
subjects concerning whidi a state may not irrevocably 
contract away its governmental powers are considerably 
more extensive than the pnUic health, morals, and safety. 
Probably the doctrine is or will come to be that no state 
may make an irrevocable contract substantially impair- 

(33) 146 n. a, 8B7. 

(34) LoQlivUle * NavhTUle R. H. Co. t. Kaituckr, 161 V. B.. 677: 
Bank of Commerce r. Tenneuee, 16S U. 8., 416; Homo Telephone Ca 
T. Lob Angeles, 211 U. B., 265, 27S. 
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ing its govemmental povers in respect to any matter 
seriously affecting the pnblio welfare. 

§ 243. Private amtracts that affect the poblic. How- 
ever it may be with contracts to which the public is a 
party, represented by the state or some part of it, there 
is no doubt that private individuals cannot by contract 
prevent the legislature from regulating their future re- 
lations to the public. For instance, if A contracts with B 
to sell liquor in Iowa for ten years, this will not a£fect 
Iowa's rij^t to prohibit the sale of liquor in the state. 
If two street railroad companies validly agree that Ach 
will charge ten cent fares, this cannot prevent the le^s- 
lature from reducing the rates to five cents (35). If A 
and B, owners of land on a certain creek, contract not to 
obstruct the creek, this will not prevent the legislature 
from authorizing A to erect a dam at the place for public 
purposes (36). The difference between the cases just 
mentioned and a case where the legislature might try 
to reduce the interest on a loan already made, is that in 
the latter case the rate of interest paid on a debt affects 
primarily the parties to the contract, and the interests 
of the general public are not substantially concerned with 
it. Where it is the law, at the time the private contract 
is made, that the debtor may be imprisoned for non- 
payment, or that absolutely all of his property may be 
sold to satisfy the debt, the le^slatnre may still abolish 
imprisonment for debt, and exempt from execution such 

<85) BnOalo But Side R. R. Co. t. Bnff&lo Stroet B. R Co„ lU 
N. T., 182. 

(U) Uaulgault y. Sprlaga, 1S9 U. S, 41S. 
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tools and neoeesaiy property as may prevent the debtor 
from becoming a charge upon the oommnnity (37). This 
is becanse the public has an interest in hmnan freedom 
and in preventiiig pauperism. It has no such substantial 
interest in the t^ms of pecnniary oompensation for a 
loan. 

§241 BeMmd power of states to repeal oorponOe 
dhartWi. After the Dartmouth College case the American 
states began by constitationa and statute to forbid the 
grant to corporations of irreroeable charters or tax ex- 
emptions. This has been continned until today sncb 
grants are forbidden by the oonstitntions of almost all 
American states. This reserved power to alter or repeal 
the corporate charter is of conrse a part of the obliga- 
tion of the original charter contract, if indeed that can be 
called a contract which may be revoked by one of the 
parties at pleasure. Where this reserved power of revo- 
cation has been ezerdsed, the conrts have been required 
to pass upon its effect. In one case Sfassachnsetts in- 
corporated a street railroad and empowered it to haul 
freight through the streets of Boston. Afterwards, in 
the exercise of the state's reserved power, its charter 
was repealed and a new company was incorporated to do 
its bnsinesB. The effect of this repeal was stated by the 
Supreme Court as follows : 

"One obvious effect of the repeal of a statute is that 
it no longer exists. Its life is at an end. Whatever force 
the law may give to transactions into Trtiicih the corpora^ 
tion entered and which were authorized by the charter 



(S7) Von Hoffmftn v. Qxdacj, 4 WalL, 686, 668. 
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while ia force, it can originate no new transactions de- 
pendent on the power conferred by the charter. . . . 
If the essence of the grant of the charter be to operate 
a railroad, and to use the streets of the city for that pur- 
pose, it can no longer so use the streets of the city. ]JL 
a^OTt, whatever power is dependent solely npon the grant 
of the charter, and which could not be exercised by un- 
incorporated private persons under the general laws of 
the state, is abrogated by the repeal of the law which 
granted these special rights. 

"Personal and real property acquired by the corpora- 
tion during its lawful existence, rights of contract, or 
choses in action so acquired, and which do not in their 
nature depend upon the general powers conferred 1^ the 
charter, are not destroyed by such a repeal; and the 
courts may, if the legislature does not provide some 
special remedy, enforce such rights by the means within 
their power. The rights of the share-holders of such 
a corporation, to their interest in its property, are not 
annihilated by such a repeal, and there must remain in 
the courts the power to protect those rights" (38). 

§ 245. Protection ot property acquired b^ore repeat 

A striking instMice of the above doctrine, which protects 
property acquired by the use of corporate powers even 
after the corporate powers themselves are repealed, oc- 
curred in New York. The legislature granted a repeal- 
able charter to a corporation which was given power to 
acquire a street railway franchise from New York city, 

(U) Oreeawood t. Hargtim] Freltfit Co., 106 U. S., 18, 18-lB. 11. 
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if one could be obtained from that mimicipaUty. Thia 
franchise, under the New York constitation, conld be 
acquired only from the city, and no state law made 8nch 
a franchise repealable. By ^oss Ixibery the corpora- 
tion acqnired the Broadway street railway franchise 
from New York city. Upon the discovery of the facta 
the charter of the corporation was revolrad by the legis- 
lature, and several of the pertidpanta in the bribery 
were sent to the penitentiary. Most of the corporate stock 
at this time was in the hands of innocent stockholders^ 
and it was held that the Broadway franchise, an irrepeal- 
able contract of great value, was part of the property 
of the defunct corporation that survived for the benefit 
of its stockholders. The powers of the corporation 
ceased upon its repeal, but the Broadway franchise, not 
. being a power granted to the corporation by the state, 
was not revoked and could not be under the Federal 
Constitution (39). It may thus readily happen that a 
corporation with a repealable charter may own as prop- 
erty an Irrepealable franchise. State constitutions that 
forbid all irrepealable grants to corporations by the 
state, have never gone so far as to forbid all such grants 
by municipalities, though such grants are commonly lim- 
ited to terms of years. 

§ 246. Effect of state bankruptcy laws. It was early 
admitted that if a state bankruptcy law was in force 
when a contract was made in that state, the provisions of 
the bankruptcy law became a part of the obligation of 
the contract, so that the latter was not impaired by the 

(88) People v. O'Brien, 111 N. T., 1. 
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discharge of the dehtor in bankmptcy according to the 
pTovisionB of this law (40). Where both the debtor and 
creditor were citizens of the state having the bankmptcy 
law and in which the contract was made, the matter was 
free from difficulty. A serions controversy arose over 
cases where the parties were citizens of different states. 
Snppose the contract were made in New York betweed a 
creditor living in Kentucky and a New York debtor, the 
New York bankruptcy law being then in force. K the 
Kentnckian leaves New York and the New Yorker then 
is discharged from his debt by a New York proceeding 
in bankmptcy to which the Kentackian is not a party, 
does this discharge bind the Kentnckian 1 The Federal 
courts finally held it did not, probably not because the 
discharge impured the obligation of a contract, which it 
coold hardly do because not being a snbeeqnent law; but 
because jurisdiction over the Kentackiaa is necessary 
in such a proceeding (41) to affect his property, the debt 
due him. 
\ As regards state bankruptcy laws, then, tiie result of 
: the decisions is this: A state bankruptcy law can dts- 
1 charge only contracts made in the state, between citizens 
of that state, and subsequent to the bankmpt<7 law. Citi- 
zens of other states can only be affected by a dischai^ 
in bankmptcy when they become parties thereto. 

§246a. Toreign suit on oontract. As regards con- 
tracts made in one state, but sued upon and enforced 

(40) Ogden v. Sannden, 12 Wbeat, ZIS. 

(41) Ogdea ▼. Savndera, 12 Wheat, 213; Baldwin T. Hale. 1 Wan^ 
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in another state, it Beems dear that the creditor cannot 
demand that the latter state give him the same remedies 
that he wonld have been entitled to in the state where the 
contract was made. Anyone who chooses or is compelled 
to iHing suit ontside of his own jarisdiction mnst ex- 
pect such remedies only as are afforded l^ the law of 
the place where he sues. This law was never a pert of 
the obligation of the contract made elsewhere, and so the 
creditor from another jurisdiction must take the domes- 
tic law and r^nedies as he finds them (42). 

§ 247. Fcmtign oontracts. The contract clause of the 
Constitntion does not apply to contracts made in a for- 
eign country with corporations of that comitry, even 
though salt may he brought upon such contracts in the 
United States. Legislation of the foreign government, 
impairing the ol^gation of the contract, will be respected 
here (43). 

§248. Laws increasiiig the obligation of contracta. 
State legislation that i^ovides a better remedy npon a 
contract, or a more certain enforcement, or vineh vali- 
dates a void contract does not violate this danse of the 
Constitution (44). Snch laws certainly do not impair the 
obligations of contracts, though they may perhaps he 
arbitrary or unjust, and may violate other oonstituti<mal 
provisions, such as the prohibition against taking prop- 
erty without due process of law. 

(42) Bank of United States v. Donnallr, 8 Pet. 861. 

(43) Canada Southern Rallwaj (^. t. Ctobhard, 10» U. a, S». 
(U) GMterlee T. Hathemon, 2 Pat, 880. 
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THE FEDESAL OOVERNMENT. 

CEAFTEBZH. 
mBEBIAL P0WSB3 AND THfilB EZBBOIBB. 

S 8M. Qtoenl prindplefl of oonstroctioii: Strict ver- 
nu liberal. As has already been aaid (§§ 27, 28) the two 
great principles of constrnctjon applicable to the powers 
of the United States are, first, that it can exercise no 
powers except those expressly or by fair implication 
granted to it in the Constitotion; and second, that over 
sneh granted powers it has absolute control, and its legis- 
lation thereunder is paramount to all conflicting state 
laws. The importance of these principles demands some 
further discussion. 

Political parties in this country have long divided 
upon the question of interpreting the Constitution strictly 
or liberally. These distinctions are political in their 
nature. The duty of the judicial branch of the govern- 
ment is shown by the following quotation from Oiiet 
Justice Marshall: 

"TbiB instrument contains an enumeration of {wwers 
expressly granted by the people to their government. It 
has been said that these powers ought to be construed 
strictly. But ^y ought they to be so construed I Is 
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Utere one sentence in the Gonstitntion which gives coun- 
tenance to this mlel In the last of the enumerated pow- 
ers, that which grants, expressly, the means for carrying 
all others into execntion, Congress is authorized 'to make 
all lavs which shall be necessary and proper' for the 
purpose. Bnt this limitation on the means which may be 
nsed, is not extended to the powers whidi are conferred; 
nor is there one sentence in the Constitntion, which has 
been pointed out by the gentlemen of the bar, or which we 
have been able to discern, that prescribes this mle. We do 
not, ther^ore, think onrselvea justified in adopting It. 
What do gentlemoi mean by a strict construction? If 
they contend only against that enlarged constmction 
which would extend words beyond their natural and 
obvious import, we might question the application of the 
term, but should not controvert the principle. If they 
contend for that narrow constmction which, in support 
of some theory not to be foxmd in the Constitntion, would 
deny to the government those powers which the words of 
the grant, as usually nnderstood, import, and which are 
consistent with the general views and objects of the in- 
strument; for that narrow construction, which would 
cripple the government, and render it unequal to the ob- 
jects for which it is declared to be instituted, and to which 
the powers given, as fairly understood, render it com- 
petent; then we cannot perceive the propriety of this 
strict construction, nor adopt it as the role by which the 
Constitntion is to be expounded. ... As men whose in- 
tentions require no concealment, generally emjiJoy the 
words which most directly and aptly espress the ideas 
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they intend to convey, the enli^tened patriots who 
framed oar Conatitntion, and the people who adopted it, 
most be understood to have employed words in their 
natural sense, and to have intended what they have said. 
If, from the imperfection of human language, there should 
be serions doubts respecting the extent of any given 
power, it is a well-settled rule that the objects for which 
it was given, especially when those objects are expressed 
in the instrument itself, should have great influence in 
the construction. . . . "We know of no rule for construing 
the extent of such powers, other than ia given by the 
language of the instrument which confers them, taken in 
connection with the purposes for which they were con- 
ferred" (1). 

§250. Implied powen. In McCuUoch v. Maryland 
(2) the question arose whether Congress oould charter 
a national hank. Congress has ezprees power to collect 
taxes and borrrow money. Was the power to create a 
'banking corporation fairly inferable from theset Chief 
Justice Marshall said : 

"Among the enumerated powers, we do not find that 
of establishing a bank or creating a corporation. But 
there is no phrase in the instrument which, like the 
Articles of Confederation excludes UMudental or implied 
powers; and which requires that everything granted shall 
be expressly and minutely described. ... A constitution, 
to contain an accurate detail of all the subdivisions of 
which its great powers will admit and of all the means 

(1) Olbbona t. Ogdeo, 8 Wbnton, 1, 18T-0. 
(2> 4 Wheat., 816^ 
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by which they may be earned into ezecatioD, would par- 
take of the prolixity of a l^al code, and conld scarcely 
be embraced by the human mind. It would probably 
never be understood by the public Its nature, there- 
fore, requires that only its great outlines should be 
marked, its important objects designated, and the minor 
ingredients which compose those objects be deduced from 
the nature of the objects tiiemselves. ... In considering 
this question, then, we must never forget that it is a con- 
stitution we are ezpoonding. . . . 

'The power of creating a corporation is never used 
for its own sake, but for the purpose of effecting some- 
thing else. No sufficient reason is, therefore, perceived, 
why it may not pass as incidental to those powers which 
are expressly given, if it be a direct mode of executing 
them. ... [It is urged] Congress is not empowered to 
make all laws, whidi may have relation to the powers 
conferred on the government, but such only as may be 
'necessary and proper' {3) for carrying them into exe- 
cution [and], that it excludes choice of means and leaves 
to Congress, in each case, that one choice most direct 
and simple. . . . Is it true, that this is the sense in which 
the word 'necessary* is always used? Does it always im- 
port an absolute physical necessity, so strong that one 
thing, to which another may be termed necessary, can- 
not exist without tiiat other? We think it does not. If 
reference be had to its use in iiie common affairs of the 
world, or in approved authors, we find that it freqn^itly 

(3) Const, Art I, Bee. 8, 1 18. 
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imports no more than that one thing is oonvenient, or 
nsefnl, or essential to another. To em|^oy the means 
necessary to an end is genei^y understood as employing 
any meana calculated to produce the ^id, and not as be- 
ing confined to those single means, without which the 
end woa]d be entirely unattainable. . . . We think the 
soond Gonstructicm of tiie Constitution must allow to the 
national legislature tha.t discretion, witii respect to the 
means by which the powers it confers are to be carried 
into execution, whidi will liable that body to perform 
the high duties assigned to it in the manner most bene- 
ficial to the people. Let the end be legitimate, let it be 
within the scope of the Constitution, and all means which 
are appropriate, which are plainly adapted to that end, 
which are not prohibited, but consist with the lett^ and 
spirit of the Constitution, are constitutional." 

The creation of a national bank was thus upheld. 
Similarly, although the United States is nowhere ^- 
pressly given the power of eminent domain, yet it may 
exercise it in the execution of other express powera (4). 

§ 251. Pownrs implied from groups of other powers. 

*'It is not iudispensaWe to the existence of any power 
claimed for the Federal government that it can be found 
specified in the words of the Constitution, or clearly and 
directly traceable to some one of the specified powers. Its 
existence may be deduced fairly from more than one of 
the substantive powers expressly d^ned, or from them 
all combined. It is allowable to group together any num- 

(4) Kohl. T. United BtMM. 91 D. 8., 887. 
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ber of them and infer from them all that tiie power 
claimed has been conferred" (5). 

Thus, the Constitution gives the United States express 
power to ponish only fonr crimes, coonterfeiting, felonies 
committed on the high seas, offenses against the law of 
nations, and treason; but Congress has of conrse implied 
power to pnnish the breaking of any Federal law, and to 
protect prisoners in its custody (6). A very strong in- 
stance of implied Federal powers are the varions acts 
making paper a l^ial tender money. See §§ 310, 311, be- 
low. Instances of other implied powers will be found in 
the sections npon varions Federal powers following this. 

§ 252. Exclnrive and ooncoiTeiit powers. Vfhen a 
power is granted to the United States in the Constitution 
is it therefore denied to the states (ezclnsive power), or 
may they also exercise it so long as their laws are not in- 
consistent with Federal laws on the subject (concurrent 
power) t The accepted rule has been judicially stated as 
follows: "The states may exercise concurrent or inde- 
pendent power in all cases but three: 1. Where the power 
is lodged exclusively in the Federal Constitution. 2. 
Where it is given to the United States and prohibited to 
the states. 3. Where, from the nature and subjeots of the 
power, it must necessarily be exercised by the Federal 
government exclusively" (7). 

An instance of the first case is the power to borrow 
money on the credit of the United States, l^e states 

(5) Legal Tender Casea, 12 Wall., 4E7, E34. 

(6) Logan t. United SUtea. 144 n. 8.. 281. 

(7) aUman t. Philadelphia, 3 WaU., 713. 
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never had such a power, it being lodged exclusively in 
the Constitntion. An instance of the second case is tiie 
power to tas imports. The states originally had this, but 
the Constitntion gives it to Congress and prohibits the 
states to exercise it. An instance of the third class is the 
power of naturalization, which the states once had, which 
is given to Congress, bnt is not expressly prohibited to 
the states. The natnre of the power is such that Congress 
alone may eiwdse it See § 88, above. 

Listances of powers that are concurrent because not 
falling within any of these classes are the power to pass 
bankruptcy laws (8), to tax, and to make certain regula- 
tions of commerce (see § 284, below). 

§ 263. Purposes for which Federal powers may be 
exerdsed. When it is said that Congress has complete 
control over all powers granted to it, does this mean that 
Congress may exercise such powers for any purpose, or 
to secure any result that it pleases; or can even the 
granted powers be exerdsed only for some purposes 
within the scope of the Federal powers? An illustration 
will show how importaot is this question. Congress is 
given by the Constitution no power directly to r^^late 
lotteries in a state. If a state charters a lottery and makes 
it a part of its revenue system, it is acting wholly within 
its rraerved powers, and Congress cannot directly inter- 
fere. Now Congress has control of the post-office. May 
Oongrees exercise its postal powers to exclude lottery 
matter from the mails — not for the sake of the post-office, 
nor in the exercise of any other Federal power, like that 

(8) BtnrgM r. ' CrowulSHbleld, 4 Wheat, 117. 
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of re^latlBg conunerce or passing bankraptcy laws, but 
' solely in order to hamper lotteries in a atatel It has be«i 
held that this may be done (9). Likewise it has bees 
held that Congress may forbid the carriage from state to 
state of lottery tickets under its power to regulate inter- 
state oommerce, even though this power be here exercised 
for no strictly commercial purpose, bnt solely to prevent 
the moral and economic evils of lotteries in the state. 
"The power of Congress to regulate commerce among 
the states is plenary, is complete in itself, and is subject 
to no limitations except snch as may be found in the Con- 
stitution" (10). 

The most far-readiing application of this principle is 
in the recent case of McCray v. United States (11), where 
the United States imposed a tax upon the mannfacture 
of artificially colored oleomargarine so high (as was as- 
sumed in argument) as to prevent its manufacture alto- 
gether. The Supreme Court said that the Constitution 
gave Congress power to lay taxes and that the purpose 
for which they were laid could not be investigated by the 
court, that being solely in the discretion of Congress. 
Under the operation of this principle there is almost no 
business or occupation in the United States (except per- 
haps managing land) whidi cannot be effectively regu- 
lated by Congress. The power to exclude from the post- 
office and from interstate commerce, and to tax out of 
existence enables Congress virtually to prohilnt in a 
state matters of the most local and domestic nature, pro- 

(9) In ra Rapier, 143 V. 8., 110. 

(10) Lottery Case, IBS U. S., 821, Kt. 

(11) 19G U. S„ 27. 
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vided tbat a majority of Congi2S3 wishes to prevent 
them in the country at large. 

§251 Prohibitiona uixm the exercise of Federal 
powers. In varioas parts of the Oonstitntion, notably in 
Article I, section 9, and in the amendments there are 
various general prohibdtions upon the Federal govern- 
ment. These probibitiouB limit the exercise of all powers 
to which they are applicable. Ttins, while the United 
States has, as against the states, full power over the post- 
office and interstate commerce, yet these powers must be 
so exercised as not to violate these general prohilntions, 
like those forbidding unreasonable searches and seizures 
and the taking of property without due process of law 
in the Fourth and Fifth Amendments. The scope of 
these general prohibitions or guarantees is fully consid- 
ered in Chapters V to X, above. 

§ 265. EeBerred powers of the states. "The powers 
not delegated to the United States 1^ the Constitution, 
nor prohibited by it to the states, are reserved to the 
states respectively or to the people" (12). 

From the nature of the Federal government, being 
one of delegated powers, it is not likely that this provi- 
sion places any additional constitutional limitation upon 
Federal action. Some authority, exprero or implied, 
must be found in the Constitution for all Federal activi- 
ties. In a considerable ntmiber of instances acts of Con* 
gresa have been held invalid because not falling fairly 
within any grant of the Constitution. 

(12) Const, Amend. Z. 
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ThuB Congress has no power to forbid the sale in a 
state of dangerous illnminating oil; or to forbid the 
wroogfnl use, in the internal conunerce of a state, of 
registered trade-marks; or to regulate the liability of 
railroad employees for accidents occurring in the internal 
commerce of a state ; or to forbid persons in a state from 
harboring alien prostitutes, when not done in connection 
with their Qoming into the United States (13). In none 
of these cases was there anything to be found in the 
Constitution expressly or impliedly authoring Congress 
to deal with the subject matter in question. 

It thus appears that acts of Congress may be invalid 
either (a) because, although in the exerdse of a granted 
power, they esercise it in a forbidden way; or (b) because 
they are not in the exercise of any granted power. 

(18) United States r. DeWltt, 9 Wall., 41 ; Xrade Uark Casa, 100 
U. S., 25; Howard v. Illlnolt Central Railroad, 207 U. S^ 408; EeUer 
T. United 8tate^ 218 U. 8., 13S. 
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CHAPTER Xni. 
TBBBITO&IES, DEPENDENOIEfl, AND KEW STATES. 

;2g^- X!eBsion of WMtem landB to United States. 

^ we ConBtitution was adopted there had already 

len ceded to the United States a great expanse of terri- 
tory between the MissiBsippi river and the western boun- 
dary of the thirteen original states. This territory had 
been previonsly claimed, to a varions extent, by several 
of the states, and its cession to the general government 
was required as a condition to the accession of the smaller 
states to the Confederation. They felt that such great 
additions to the balk of their larger neighbors would 
make relations between them upon anything like equal 
terms impossible; hence their insistence, particularly 
that of Maryland, that the larger states cede their daims 
to the western land to Congress. 

Article IV, section 3, of the Constitution contains pro- 
visions concerning this territory and the mode in which 
new states may be admitted to the XTnion. Th^e provi- 
sions are quoted below in their proper places. 

§ 257. Implied powers to annex terAfory. The Con- 
stitntion contains no express grant of power to Congress 
to annex new territory to the country, and wfarai tlie great 
Looisiana purc^se was so suddenly made in 1803 there 
was much discussion of its constitutionality. WbatevOT 
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doubts were then felt have long since diui^teared, and 
whenever oor courts have referred to the matter tfaey^ 
have declared that the power of the United States to 
make war and to make treaties included the power to 
acquire territory in either of these ways (1). The right 
of the United States to acquire territory by discovery 
and occapation has also been judicially affirmed (2). 
This is to be implied from the complete control over our 
external relations given to Congress by the Constitation. 
The power over these relations is denied to the states 
and now rests in the United States, except is so far as the 
exercise of particular powers may, be expressly 
prohibited. 

Moreover, it is for the political departments of the 
government, the legislative and execntive, to determine 
who is the sovereign of any territory whatever, and their 
decision is binding npon the conrts. U these depart- 
ments recognize certain territory as xmder the jnrisdio- 
tion of the United States, the political rights of the 
United States there can not be discussed in American 
courts. The same is tme if some other nation is thns 
recognized as entitled to jurisdiction. Recent dedsions 
illustrating this have been rraidered concerning the Pan- 
ama Canal Zone and the Isle of Fines {3). 

§ 258. Federal sovereignty in territories. The Con- 
stitution, Article IV, section 3, §2, provides: 

<1) American Iiuniruica Co. t. Canter, 1 F«t, 511. S42. 

(2> Jon«a V. United Statu. 137 U. S., 202. 

(3) Wilson T. Shav, 2M U. 8., 24; P«ar<T ▼• Strwuhan, 20C U. S, 
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"The Congress shall have power to dispoBft of and 
make all needful mles and regnlations respecting the ter- 
ritory or other property belonging to the United States ; 
and nothing in this Constitntion shaU be so constraed as 
to prejudice any clMma of the United States, or of any 
particular state." 

It was early held that the United States had full gov- 
ernmental power over the territories, implied from the 
power to acquire the territory itself, as well as expressly 
conferred in the clause above quoted (4). In the states, 
the national government is sovereign only in regard to 
subjects committed to it by the Constitution. On all 
other matters the state governments are sovereign. In 
the territories the United States unites the powers of 
both national and state governments. Congress may 
govern the territories by its own direct legislation, or it 
may delegate all or part of this legislative power to terri- 
torial legislatures, commissions, or even executives and 
judges (5). 

§ 259. Application in tenitorieB of constitutional pro- 
hibitloiis. The only serious questions concerning Federal 
power over the territories have been as to the applicabil- 
ity there of certain constitutional limitations upon the 
powera of the United States. In various parts of the 
Constitution, particularly in the first ten amendments, 

(4) American Insurance Co. t. Center, 1 Fet 611; Mormon Chnrch 
T. United StaUa, 136 U. S., 1. 

(6) £k>rr t. United SUtes, ISE U. S., 138. A tall history of the 
COTernment of United States territories before 1871 Is siren In Clinton 
T. Baelebredit. IS WalL. 434. 
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there are a variety of prohibitioiiB npon tiie actions of tiie 
United States government. 

(a) By the express langtiage of some of these prohibi- 
tions they limit the power of the government only in re- 
spect to the states. Snch instances are "no tax or daty 
shall he laid on articles exported from ansLst^te/' and 
"no preference shall be given by any regulation of com- 
merce or revenue to the ports of one state over those of 
another" (6). 

(b) The express langnage of at least one prohibition 
limits the power of the Federal government everywhere 
within its jnrisdiction. "Neither slavery nor involon- 
tary servitude . . . shall exist within the United 
States or any place snbject to their jnrisdiction" (7). 

(c) Some prohibitions erpressly apply only within 
the "United States." For instance, "All duties, imposts, 
and excises shall be uniform throughout the United 
States" (8). The guarantee of citizenship by birth is 
in similar language; "All persons bom . . . in the 
United States . . . are citizens of the United 
States" (9). 

(d) The great majority of the prohibitions upon the 
United States government do not expressly state or 
clearly show to what territory they are applicable. This 
includes all of the first nine amendments which consti* 
tute the Federal bill of rights. 



<«) Art I, Hc 9. II e and C 

(7) Amend. XIII. 

(S) Art I. Mc 8. II. 

(9) Anand. XIV, s«c. L 
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§260. Spanifh oessioiis of 1898. Power to acquire 
"tminooTpn^ted" territcoT'. The eariier acquisitiona of 
territory by the United States formed a contiguous body 
of territory, all situated within latitudes readily inhalnt- 
able by the white race, and all held with the ultimate 
prospect of its being admitted to the Union as states, aek 
each local division of it might become thus qualified in 
property and population. Alaska alone, acquired in 1867, 
was an exception to this statement, but its geographical 
location and sparseness of population prevented Its pre- 
senting any important political problems. 

By the treaty of peace that closed the Spanish war of 
1898 the United States became the sovereign of an 
Asiatic archipelago contaioing several million inhabi- 
tants of an alien race, unused to our customs and laws, 
and apparently unfitted for a full measure of local self- 
government. This novel situation has compelled a care- 
ful inquiry into the constitutional status of territory ac- 
quired by the United States. 

Before the Spanish war no serious questions had arisen 
regarding the status of territory acquired by the United 
States and not yet admitted to statehood. No decision 
had ever turned upon the question whether annexed ter- 
ritory became an integral part of the United States, or 
was merely held as a dependency, like, for instance, an 
English colony. In 1820 Qiief Justice Marshall had 
uttered a dictum to the effect that the United States was 
the name of our great republic, composed of states and 
territories, and that the IMstrict of Columbia and the 
territory west of the Missouri was not less within the 
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TTnited States tiian Maryland or PennsylTania (9a) ; bat 
the matter received no thoroo^ conBideration until after 
the SpaniBh war. 

Porto Bico and the PhilippineB were aognired by 
treaty from Spain with tiie proviao that "the civil lights 
and political status of the native inhaUtants. . . . 
shall be determined by Congress." Shortly thereafter 
Congress passed an act taxing goods passing from Porto 
Rico into the continental parts of the United States. This 
was challenged on the gromid that Porto Bico became 
by annezati<m a part of the United States, and that the 
Constitution (Art. I, see. 8, §1) required duties to be 
nniform throughout the United States. A majority of 
the Supreme Court held that while Porto Bico ceased to 
be a foreign country upon annexation (10), it did not 
thereby beoome at once a part of the United States. The 
power to acquire territory implied also the power to pre- 
scribe the terms upon which it shall be held. By treaty 
and act of Congress annexed territory may be at once 
incorporated into the United States and be as much a 
part of this country as is one of the states ; but, if the 
political departments of the government ao desire, an- 
nexed territory may be held and governed outside of the 
United States, virtually as a colony or dependency. Sudi 
territory ia in the position of a British colony, which is 
neither foreign to Oireat Britain nor yet a part of the 
latter. It was held that tiie territory acquired from 
Spain, under the terms of the Spanish treaty and in 

(»a) Lougbborougb t. B]ake, 6 Wheat, SIT. 
(10) De Lima v. Bidwell, 182 U. 8., 1. 
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view of CongreBsional legislation, occupied this position, 
and, not being a part of the United States, Porto Bican 
duties need not be uniform with those in the United 
States (11). 

§ 261. TerritoriAl ckuudfltation of Federal jurisdiction. 
It thns appears that territory- within whidi the United 
States may exercise authority falls into at least five dif- 
ferent classes : 

(a) The states of the Union. Example: KaBsachn- 
setts^ 

(b) Annexed territory incorporated into the United 
States, bat not yet admitted to statehood. Example: 
Affweaa. AX*.«M^ 

(c) Annexed territory not yet incorporated into the 
United States, but governed as a dependency. Example : 
Porto ^co and the Philippines. 

(d) Territory temporarily occupied by the United 
States, for military or other purposes, but without an- 
nexation. Example: Cuba after the Spanish war until 
the withdrawal of the United States. H»t^ ^*•*^ 

" (e) Territory within the limits of an organized for- 
eign country, over which the latter permits the United 
States to exercise some jurisdiction. Example : The juris- 
diction exercised by the American consular courts over 
American citizens iu certain undeveloped countries like 
China. 

In each one of these five classes of territory, the ques- 
tion may be raised how far constitutional prohibitions 
upon governmental actions are applicable. An interests 

(II) Downw T. Bidwdl, 18S V. B., S44. 
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ing series of cases, most of them dedded since the Span- 
ish war, has furnished the material for answers. 

§ 262. FrohibitiODs applicable in itates and incorpor- 
ated territories, (a) All oonstitntional prohibitions npon 
the action of the Federal government apply in the states. 
This was the principal object in placing them ia the Con- 
stitntion. 

(b) In the incorporated territories all constitutional 
prohibitions apply to the Federal government, except 
those meant to be applicable to the states only. For in- 
stance, the question arose recraitly whether persons could 
be tried for crime in Alaska without a jury (of twelve 
men) required by the Sixth Amendment to the Constitu- 
tion. It was held that the terms of the treaty by which 
Alaska was acquired and the aubseqaent legislation of 
Congress had the effect of incorporating Alaska into the 
TTnited States, and that the Sixth Amendment therefore 
applied, even though it concerned merely a matter of 
judicial procedure (12). A similar decision has been 
made regarding the District of Columbia, which is at 
least in as favorable a situation as incorporated territory, 
inasmuch as it once formed a part of the state of Mary- 
land and was then certainly a part of the United 
States (13). 

§ 263. Judidaiy article applies in states only. One 
important part of the Constitution, though not made ex- 
pressly applicable to the states alone, has been held not 

(12) naisniusaen y. United States, 197 U. S., S16. 
<13} CalUa v. Wilson, 127 U. S.. 640: Downes v. Bidwell, 182 V. 
8., 244, 261. 
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to apply to ineorporated territoiy. This ie the first 
clause of the jndiciary article: "The judicial power of 
the United States shall be vested in one Supreme Court, 
and in sndi inferior courts as the Congress may from 
time to time ordain and establish. The judges, both of 
the Supreme and inferior courts, shall hold their offices 
during good behavior, and shall, at stated times, receive 
for their eervices a compensation which shall not be 
diminished during their continuance in office" (14'). This 
clause has always been interpreted as applying only to 
United States courts in the states. In the incorporated 
territories Congress has halutually created courts whose 
judges hold office for short terms of years instead of dur- 
ing good behavior (15). These territorial courts ezer- * 
cise a local territorial jurisdiction whidi is derived from 
the power of Congress to govam tiie territories, not from 
the epedfio grant of jndidal power to the United States 
in the jndidary article. The latter was designed only 
to regulate the exercise of Federal judicial power in the 
states which already had judidal systems of th^r own. 
As soon as a territory is admitted to the Union as a 
state its former territorial courts lose all jurisdiction 
whatever, and cannot even dispose of pending cases (16). 
§ 264. Unincorporated totitny. .(o) Unincorporated 
territory, not being a part of the United States, is of 
course not entitled to the IJoiefit of such prohibitions 
upon Federal action as ai^ly-to Uiat action merely in 

(14) Art in. ate 1. 

(16) Americsn Inannocs Co. t. C!ut«r, 1 Pat, EU. 
(18) B«nn«r t. Portn, > How., 2S6. 
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the TTnited States. Federal taxes and bankruptcy laws, 
for instance, must be unifonn throngbont the United 
States, bat onincoiporated territory may be treated dif- 
ferently. Similarly, the provision that all persons bom 
in the United States shall be citizens wonld se^n not to 
apply to nnittcorporated territory. 

In Downes v. Bidwell it was nrged l^ coonsel that if 
the United States could annex territory without making 
it a part of the United States, then it would not he bound 
by any of the prohibitions of the Constitution and could 
govern such unincorporated territory in any arbitrary 
manner it saw fit. These general prohiUtions upon the 
Federal government are contained mainly in Article I, 
section 9, and Amendments I to X, XIII, and XV". They 
are not specifically confined to actions of the United 
States within the United States, but are general prohibi- 
tions, as for instance that Congress shall make no law 
prohibiting the free exercise of religion ; that no one shall 
be deprived of life, liberty, or property without due 
process of law ; that all criminal trials shall be hy jury ; 
and the like. 

On the other hand it was urged that if all of these pro- 
hibitions applied to the United States in the Philippines, 
for instance, it would be very embarrassing, as the people 
there were quite unaccustomed to jury trials as a part 
of civil and criminal procedure. Upon this point Mr. 
Justice Brown said: 

"We suggest, without intending to decide, that there 
may be a distinction between certain natural rights, en- 
forced in the Constitution by prohibitions against inter- 
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ference vitii thein^ and what may be termed artificial or 
remedial rights, which are peculiaF to oar own system of 
jurisprudence. Of the former class are the rights to one's 
own religions opinion and to a pnblic expression of them, 
or, as sometimes said, to worship God according to the 
dictates of one's own conacdraice; the right to personal 
liberty and individoal property; to freedom of speech 
and of the press ; to free access to oonrts of jnstice, to due 
process of law, and to an equal protection of the laws ; to 
immnnities from nnreasonable searches and seizores, as 
well as cmel and mmsnal pmushments ; and to snch other 
immnnities as are indispensaUe to a free government. 
Of the latter class are the rights of dtizenship, to suf- 
frage, and to the particular methods of procedure pointed 
out in the Constitution which are peculiar to Ang^o- 
Saxon jurisprudence, and some of which have already 
been held b? the states to be mmecessary to the proper 
protection of individuals. 

"Whatever may be finally decided by the American 
people as to the status of these islands and their in- 
habitants — ^whether they shall be introduced into the 
sisterhood of states or be permitted to form independent 
govemments — it does not follow that, in the meantime, 
awaiting that decision, the people are in the matter of 
personal rights unprotected by the provisions of onr 
Constitution, and subject to the merely arbitrary control 
of Congress. 'Evea if regarded as aliens, they are en- 
titled under the principles of the Constitation to be pro- 
tected in life, liberty, and property. . . . "We do not de- 
sire, however, to anticipate the diflScolties which wonld 
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natnrally arise in this ooimectioii, bat taerely to disclaim 
any intention to hold that the inhaUtants of these ter- 
ritories are sabject to an unrestrained power on the part 
of Congress to deal with them upon the Ihsory; that thejr 
have no rights which it is bound to respeot" (17). 

These important snggeations have been applied in two 
reoent cases, in which it was held that the requirement 
of grand and trial juries for the prosecution of ciiminali 
did not bind the United Btates government in Hawaii 
(18), or in the Philippines (19). 

§ 265. FOTeign tnritoy tempwarily oocnpied. (A) As 
regards territory temporarily occupied by this country, 
though not annexed, probably the Constitution does not 
apply at alL During the American occupation of Cuba 
after the Spanish war, the entire government was ad- 
minstered under American control. An American citizen 
who was alleged to have committed a crime in Cuba was 
arrested in this country to be sent back there for trial 
The contention of the defendant and the answer of ths 
conrt appear in the following quotation: 

"It ia contended that the act of June 6, 1900, is nnoon- 
stitutional and void in that it does not secure to the ac- 
cused, when surrendered to a foreign country for trial 
in its tribunals, all of the rights, privileges, and im- 
munities that are guaranteed by the Constitution to per- 
sons charged with the commission in this country of crime 
against the tJnited States. Allusion is here made to the 

(17) Downes t. BIdwell, 182 U. 8., 2U. 28&A 
(IS) Hawftll V. Manklcbi, 180 U. 8^ 197. 
(19) Dorr V. United States, 195 U. S., 18& 
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provisions of the Federal Constitntion relating to the 
writ of habeas corpus, bills of attainder, ez post facto 
laws, trial by jury for crime, and generally to the funda- 
mental guarantees of life, liberty, and property embodied 
in that instroment. The answer to this suggestion is that 
those proTisiona have no relation to crimes committed 
without the jurisdiction of the United States against the 
laws of a foreign country" (20). 

§266. Foreigii conndar jnrisdictioiL (e) It seems also 
that the Constitution of the United States does not apply 
to any actions of our government that may be authorized 
within foreign countries by the law tiiere. If the Japanese 
government perniits American consuls to conduct trials 
in Japan in the consular courts, no jury need be provided. 
"Hie Constitution can have no operation in another 
country. When therefore the representatives or officers 
of onr government are permitted to exercise authority of 
any kind in another country, it mnst be on such conditions 
as the two countries may agree, the laws of neither one 
being obligatory upon the other" (21). 

§ 267. Admiflsirai ot new itates into tiie Union. The 
Constitution provides. Article IV, section 3, § 1: "New 
states may be admitted by the Congress into this Union; 
but no new states shall be formed or erected within the 
jurisdiction of any other state ; nor any state be formed 
by tile junction of two or more states, or parts of states, 
without the consent of the legislatures of the states con- 
cerned as well as of the Congress." 

(30) Neelr v. Henkel, 180 U. S.. 109, 121. 
(11) lo re Bom, 140 U. 8., 4GS, 464. 
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It was contemplated that new states, formed ont of 
Gie territory owned by the United States, should be ad- 
mitted to the Union from time to time, as the rarions 
organized territories became fitted for this. The first 
new state admitted nnder this clause was Vermont in 
1791, and the nmnber has been increased mitil at this 
date (1909) thirty-three states have been admitted in ad- 
dition to the original thirteen. It is generally admitted 
today that the admission of a state to the Union is ir- 
revocable, and that the state can neither withdraw nor be 
excluded. 

"The Constitution, in all its provisions, looks to an 
indestructible Union, composed of indestructiUe states. 
!When, therefore, Texas became one of the United States, 
she entered into an indissoluble relation. All the obliga- 
tions of perpetual onion and all the guarantees of repub- 
lican goTemment in the Union, attached at once to the 
state. The act which consummated her admission into 
the Union was something more than a compact; it was 
the incorporation of a new member into the political body. 
And it was final. . . . There was no place for reconsidera- 
tion, or revocation, except through revolution, or throng^ 
consent of the states. . . , Texas continued to be a state, 
and a state of the Union, notwithstanding the transact 
tions [secession and Civil war] to which we have re- 
ferred" (22). 

§ 268. Can new states be admitted with powers less 
than those of other states? Where this question has been 
referred to by courts or political writers it has been gen- 

(S2) Texas r. White, 7 Wall, 70i. 
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erally assnmed that a state can only be admitted upon the 
same footing as the other Btates and that any attempt by 
Congress in the terms of admission, either to increase its 
own powers or diminish those of the new state as com- 
pared with its neighbors, are invalid (23). Congress has 
at Tarions tunes purported to limit in certain particulars 
the legislative powers of states newly admitted, like 
Utah, or "reconstmcted," like Mississippi, the former 
in respect to the fntare legalization of polygamy, and the 
latter in respect to the restrictions npon suffrage. These 
attempts are doubtless invaiid (24). 

A distinction has been made, however, between terms 
of admission limiting the political rights of new states, 
and those limiting their rights with respect to property. 
Thus, provisions qualifying the right of Minnesota to 
deal with the public lands of the United States in the 
hands of the latter or its transferees have been Uf^eld as 
an agreement respecting property made hy the new state 
npon its admission (25), 

(23) Poll&rd T. Hagan, S How. 212; Bolln v. Nebruka, 176 tJ. S. 83. 

(24) SproQle V. Fredericks, 69 MIbb. 898. 
<2S) Stearns «. Hlnneeota, 179 U. S., 228. 
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ssauL&nov or oommeeoe. 

S 268. Hiftorioal ootllns. Commercial difficulties ari- 
sing from the divergent legislation of the original states, 
and the discriminatory regulations of foreign coontries 
to which America could oppose no united resistance, 
created perhaps the strongest single influence that led 
to the adoption of the Constitution. In the conrention 
the southern delegates wished to forbid the United States 
from taxing exports or from prohiMting the slave trade ; 
and to restrict the national power to regulate commerce 
and to pass navigation laws. The interests of the north- 
em commercial states were opposed to all these views, 
and a compromise was finally agreed upon. The United 
States was forbidden to tax exports or to prohibit the 
slave trade for twenty years. On the other hand Con- 
gress was given unrestricted power "to regulate com- 
merce with foreign nations, and among the several states, 
and with the Indian tribes.*' Tonnage taxes and duties 
on imports were denied to the states. All of these pro- 
visions having a commercial purpose may conveniently 
be discussed together. 

Sbction 1. XhrriBB oh Ihfobts, Expobts, ahd Toithaob. 
§270. State dntiea on imporbi prohibited. "No state 
shall, without the consent of the Congress, lay any im- 
274 
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> 
posts or dniies on imports or exports, except -what may 
be absolutely qecessory for execnting its inspection laws; 
and the net produce of all duties and imposts, laid by 
any state on imports or exports, shall be for the use of the 
treasury of the United States ; and all such laws shall be 
subject to the revision and control of the Congress*' (1). 

At the time the Constitution was adopted most of the 
imports to the United Sitates from foreign countries en- 
tered the country through the ports of the two or three 
states having good harbors, notably New York and Rhode 
Island. These states, by levying duties upon imports, 
not only reserved this valuable source of revenue to them- 
selves, bnt were enabled to levy tribute upon all of the 
other states using imported goods. The impost duties 
levied by New York simply added that much to the price 
of the imported articles afterwards shipped from New 
York to other states, and the citizens of the non-import- 
ing states got no benefit from the taxes finally borne by 
tbem. It was at once reoognized in the Philadelphia con- 
vention that the power to levy import duties should be 
placed in the hands of Congress, and that the revenue 
therefrom should belong to the national government. 
There was little objection, therefore, to the adoption of 
the clause quoted above. 

§271. What is an import? The first question that nat- 
'urally presents itself is whether this prohibition extends 
to goods imported from other states or only to those im- 
ported from foreign countries. The question was not 
direcUy presented to the Supreme Conrt until 1S69, when 

(1) Const. Art I. mc. 10, |2. 
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it was decided, after a carefnl consideration of the his- 
torical meaning of the words used, that imports referred 
only to goods coming from foreign conntries (2). Ob- 
vioQsIy the term applies onl^ to property, not to free 
persons entering the comitry. 

§ 272. What is a tax on importi? Of course many 
imports remain physically intact for a long time after 
importation and so it may be asked for how long after 
importation does the exemption from state taxation con- 
tinue f This was the question presented to the Supreme 
Court in the important case of Brown v. Maryland (3) 
which was decided in 1827. A law of Maryland, requir- 
ing a license fee from all importers who sold imported 
goods, was resisted. The view mi^t have been taken 
that a tax upon imports was a tax imposed only on ac- 
count of or upon the occasion of the importation of prop- 
erty; and that a tax upon all property alike, domeatio 
and foreign, after it had reached its destination in the 
state, was not a tax upon imports at alL This would ef- 
fectively have prevented a state from raising a revenue 
from a tax levied specifically upon imports, or discrimi- 
nating against them, and doubtless would have satisfied 
the purposes of the framers of the Constitution. Chief 
Justice Marshall, however, went farther, and interpreted 
the clause to forbid a state's taxing imports at all, even 
by a general property tax, so long as the import had not 
been used, sold, or taken out of the original package in 
which it was imported. He also decided Ifaat a tax upon 

(2) Woodruff T. Pu-ham, 8 W&ll., 123. 

(8) IS Wb«aton, 419. i 
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the Belling of an article was BubstantiaUy a tax npon the 
article itself and fell within the prohibition upon the 
latter. 

The principal reason for this decision was that other- 
wise it was impossible to prevent the importing states 
with good seaports from exacting tribute from the neces- 
sities of users of imported goods in other states. When 
the importations were not made directly by persons in 
the state where they were used, it wonld be necessary to 
buy them from the original importer, and, if his state 
taxed them, even under a general tax, their price would 
be increased to the next purchaser. Therefore they were 
allowed to be sold once before being subject to any state 
taxation whatever. If not sold, but used or taken out 
of the original package by the importer, the necessity for 
an exemption for the above purpose of course ceased, and 
they could be taxed, ^ch was the origin and purpose of 
the now famous "original package** doctrine. 

§273. Dereloimient of the "original package" doc- 
trine. The resnlt of the decision in Brown v, Maryland 
is that stodis of imported goods, no matter how large, 
are exempt from all state or municipal taxation so long 
as they remain unsold in the original packages. Curi- 
ously enough, the question what constituted the original 
package did not come before the Supreme Court for over 
110 years after the adoption of the Constitution. Then 
it arose in a case from New Orleans. An importer of 
dry goods in the city would order from Europe 500 dozen 
towels. The towels would be wrapped by the foreign 
manufacturer in small packages of several dozen towels 
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each, and 100 of these small separately wrapped padci^s 
would then be shipped to New Orleans in a large wooden 
packing case. The importer there would open the case 
and offer for sale the separately wrapped packages 
These latter packages were never broken. Did tiie small 
parcels constitute the "original package" protected by 
the importing danse, or was the large wooden case the 
ori^nal package f The oonrt decided that th« latter was 
the true meaning, and that opening the large case and 
offering the small parcels for sale separately deprived 
them of their immunity from taxation (4). 

§274. Same: How large most an "original pu^age" 
be? Immediately after this decision, the conrt was 
called upon to settle how large a package must be in order 
to be an "orig^al padcage," even if actually imported 
separately, Suppose cigarettes are imported in single 
boxes of ten each and beer in separate bottles, are these 
exempted from taxation until sold, not to the retailer, but 
to the consumert Under the oonuneree clause of the Con- 
stitution goods shipped from one state into another are 
free from certain kinds of state regulation so long as 
they remain unsold in the original package. This is fully 
discussed in §§296-98, below. A state prohibiting the 
sale of liquor or cigarettes within it might find its policy 
entirely defeated, by the importation into it of small 
separate packages of spirits or tobacco of a size adapted 
to the retail trade, through its inability to regulate the 
sale of interstate and foreign goods in the original pack- 
age. This phase of the matter was actually presented 

(4) May V. New OileauB, 178 U. S., 496, 
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in Anstm v. TennesBee. In 1900, single pacliageB of 
dgarettes shipped into Tennessee separately were offered 
for sale as original packages in defitmce of the laws of 
Tennessee to the contrary. The ooort said: 

"The real qnestion in this case is whether the size of 
the package in wiiich the importation is actually made is 
to govern; or, the size of the package in which bona fide 
transactions are carried on between the manufacturer and 
the wholesale dealer residing in different states. We 
hold to the latter view. The whole theory of the ex- 
emption of the original package from the operation of 
state laws is based iqran the idea that the property is im- 
ported In the ordinary form in which, from time im- 
memorial, foreign goods have been brought into the coon- 
try. These have gone at once Into the hands of the whole- 
sale dealers, who have been in the habit of breaking and 
distributing their contents among the several retail deal- 
ers throughout the state. It was with reference to this 
metiiod of doing business that the doctrine of the ex- 
emption of the oripnal package grew up. By taking the 
words 'original package* in their literal sense, a number 
of so-called original package manufactories have been 
started through the country, whose business it is to manu- 
facture goods Tor the express pnrp(»e of sending their 
products into other states in minute packages, that may 
at once go into the hands of the retail dealers and con- 
snmers, and thus bid defiance to the laws of the state 
against their importation and sale. . . . 'WiUiont undertak- 
ing to determine what is the proper size of an original 
package in each case, evidently the doctrine has no ap- 
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pliaati<m wbere tiie mannfactorer puts np the package 
with the express intent of evading the laws of another 
state, and is enabled to carry out his purpose by the facile 
agency of an express company and the connivance of his 
consignee" (5). 

So far as the oonstitntional prohilHtioQ upon taxing im- 
ports is concerned, this interpretation is precisely in the 
spirit of the original interpretation that exempted "orig- 
inal packages. ' ' It was designed to enable non-importing 
states to purchase goods from importers resident in the 
importing states without having to pay taxes to the 
governments of the latter. This result is amply secured 
by protecting the wholesale trade in imports. 

§ 275. State and Federal duties oa exports f orbiddeii. 
The Constitution, Article 1, section 9, § 5 provides: "No 
tax or duty shall be laid on articles exirorted from any 
state." This is a prohibition on the Federal government, 
and, with the one on the states already quoted (§270, 
above), forbids any tax whatever on exports in the United 
States. 

The word export in this clause applies only to goods 
exported to a foreign country. It does not apply to goods 
passing between the United States and territorial depend- 
encies like Porto Eico (6). 

§ 276. What is a tax on e^iorts? The general excise 
tax levied by the United States upon all property of a 
certain class alike, such as tobacco or cheese, is not a tax 
upon exports simply because some of these goods are 

(6) Austin T. TennesBee, 179 U. a. 848, 868-60. 
(8) Dooley t. U. S.. 183 U. 8., IBL 
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afterwards actually exported, or even wten they are 
manufactured mider a contract for eisporl It is only 
when goods are taxed by reason of or upon the occasion of 
their exportation that it is a tax upon exports (7). 

The stamp tax imposed on bills of lading 'for any goods 
exported from the United States amounts to a tax on ' 
exports. Commercial usage almost necessarily requires 
that bills of lading be issued upon the occasion of export- 
ing, and a tax upon a necessary inddent of export 
amounts to a tax upon the goods exported (8). 

S 277. State inspection laws. "We feel quite safe in 
saying that neither at the time of the formation of the 
Constitution nor since has any inspection law included 
anything but personal property as a subject of its opera- 
tion. . . . What is an inspection f Something whidi 
can be accomplished by looking at or wei^^iiiig or meas- 
uring the thing to be inspected, or applying to it at once 
some crucial test. When testimony or evidence is to be 
taken and examined, it is not inspection in any sense 
whatever." Therefore the Supreme Court held invalid 
a law of New York requiring foreign immigrante to pay 
so-called inspection fees for ascertaining whether they 
were criminals, paupers, or orphans (9). 

"Becognized elements of inspection laws have always 
been quality of the article, form, capadty, dimensions, 
and weight of package, mode of putting up, and marking 
and branding of various kinds, all these matters being 

(7) CorneU t. Corne. IBS U. 8., 419. 

(8) FalrlMUika t. U. 8., 181 U. 8., 288. 

(9) People T. Comp. Qm. TransaUuthine, 107 U. S., pp- 61, U. 
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saperrised by a public oflfioer having antboiity to pass 
or not pass the article as lawful merchandise, as it did 
or did not answer the prescribed requirements" (10). 
The Constitution permits states, at least in the absence 
of Congressional prohibition, to lay duties on imports 
and exports snflBcient to execute its inspection laws 
(§ 270, above). If the duties laid for this purpose are 
not too hi^ for the law to be regarded as a bona fide 
inspection law the duties imposed are valid, apparently 
even though the court may think them somewhat exces- 
sive for their purpose. The Supreme Court has sug- 
gested that under the wording of this clause Congress is 
the proper tribunal to decide whether a fee, really for 
inspection, is excessive; and that the court cannot inter- 
fere (11). Where the alleged inspection fee is t«« high 
to have been intended in good faith solely for this pnr- 
pose, the courts may pronounce it invidid as really not 
an inspection law at all but designed for other pur- 
poses (12). 

§ 278. State tonjiagie dntias f (nbidden. The Constita- 
tion, Article I, section 9, 3 3, provides: "No state shall, 
without the consult of Congress, lay any duty of 
tonnage." 

This does not prevent a state in which a vessel has a 
situs for taxation (§§ 173, 288) from taxing it upon its 
assessed property value, or even from imposing on it a 
€xed license fee for its employment in navigation, but it 

(10) Turner v. UatjIkoO, 107 U. 8., p. SB. 

<11) pBtapsco Guano Go. v. No. GaroUna, ITL U. S., p. 88B, 

(12) Brlmmv t. Bebman, 1S8 D. &, 78. 
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apparently prevents a tax proportioned to tonnage, as 
$1 a ton, and so forth (13). When the imposition is not 
really a tax, bnt is compensation for the benefit of spedfio 
improvements or services, like improved waterways, 
wharves, or qnarentine inspection, the charge may be 
according to tonnage (14). Compare § 290, below. 

Section 2. Intbbstatb Cohuebcb. Gensbai. Oonobp- 

TIONB. 

§ 279. Commerce daiue. The Constitntioa, Article I, 
section 8, § 3, gives Congress power "to regulate com- 
merce with foreign nations, and among the several states, 
and with Indian tribes." 

The early decisions npon this clanse were largely de- 
voted to determining whether the power to regelate inter- 
state and foreign commerce was eidusively with the 
United States, or was a concurrent power. Later the liti- 
gation was chiefly over the line to he drawn between the 
exclusive and concurrent parts of the power; and more 
recently the important decisions have concerned the ex- 
tent to which Congress may regulate matters inddental 
to commerce. It will be convenient to consider the sub- 
ject roughly in this order. 

§ 280. What is oonuoerce? In the earliest great case 
npon the subject, Gibbons v. C%den (15), it was said by 
Chief Justice Marshall that commerce was intercourse — 
commercial intercourse in all its branches, including navi- 
gation and the carriage of passei^rs as well as goods. 

(IS) state Tonnagft Tax Cvm. 13 Wall., SH. 

(14) Huh t. QIoTer. 119 V. 8., B43. 

(15) » Wbeaton, 1. 
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Fifty- years later it was sud "commeroe is a term of the 
largest import It comprehends mtercoorse for the 
purposes of trade in any and all of its forms, including 
the transportation, purchase, sale, and exchange of com- 
modities." In 1877 it was decided that the hnsineas of 
sending telegraph messages was commerce (16), and 
more recently it has been held that the maintenance of 
a toll bridge or ferry for passengers crossing a river be- 
tween two states is also commerce. 

TJsnally it has been said that the inierconrse mnst be 
"commercial," or for "trade purposes," bat some re- 
cent opinions omit even this qualification. In the bridge 
case jnst referred to the court said: "The thousands 
of people who daily pass and repass over this bridge may 
as truly be said to be engaged in commerce as if they 
were shipping cai^oes or merchandise from New York to 
Liverpool" (17). Many of those persons were no doubt 
crossing the bridge for non-commercial purposes, and it 
has never yet been decided whether a oommercial pur- 
pose is essential to make the transit of persons or goods 
commerce. 

It has several timM berai decided that where inter- 
course is not involved in the transaction it is not 
commerce. Manufacturing, for instance, is not com- 
merce; nor is agriculture, nor mining, nor fishing. An 
early prosecution under the Federal anti-trust act, which 
forbade combinations in restraint of commerce among 
the states, failed when directed against a combination to 

(16) Faasacola Teleg. Co. t. Wefltem Union Teleg. Co., 96 V. S., 1. 
{17) Covington Bridge Co. t. Kentucky, 154 U. S., 204. 
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manufaetDre sngar. "Conunerce snoceeds to manufao- 
tare, and is not a part of it " The combination to mann* 
factnre was not subject to Federal control, althonfj^ a • 
combination in selling the manufactured article wonld 
be (18). 

§ 281. Wben is (xanmeroe interstate? Wh«a is com- 
merce carried on "among the states" or "with foreign 
nations" as contrasted with commerce in a single state T 
Obviously the commercial power would be most ineffect- 
ive if confined to commerce at the instant whwi it was 
crossing a state line. Commerce carried on wholly within 
a state is subject to state regulation only, but if it crosses 
a state line the entire commercial transaction of whicb 
the crossing is a part is within the Federal power. This 
is clearly illustrated by a case decided about 1870. A 
small steamer plied upon a Michigan river between 
points wholly in Michigan. It did not run in connection 
with any transportation line leading to other states, 
though some of the goods it carried were ultimately des- 
tined for outside points. The Supreme Court held that 
the carriage of any sudi goods made the steamer engaged 
in interstate commerce and subject to the regulation of 
Congress. 

"So far as she was anployed in transporting goods 
destined for other states, or goods brought from without 
the limits of Michigan and destined to places within that 
state, she was mgaged in commerce between the states, 
and, however limited that commerce may have been, she 
was, so far as it went, subject to the legislation of Con- 

(18) United SlatM t. Enlgbt Co., 158 U. a, 1. 
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gress. She waa employed as an instrnmeait oS ihsi com- 
merce ; for whenever a commodity has begnn to moye as 
an article of trade from one state to another, commerce 
in that commodity betweoi the states has commenced. 
The fact that several different and independent agendes 
are employed in transporting the commodity, some act- 
ing mtirely in one state, and some acting through two or 
more states, does in no respect affect the character of the 
transaction. To the extent in which each agency acts in 
that transportation, it is subject to the regulation of 
Congress" (19). 

Since then it has been said tliat "the regulation of 
commerce implies as much control, as far reaching pow- 
ers, over an artificial aa over a natural highway." In 
view of these statements it seems that Congress would 
have power to regulate practically every public highway 
and public means of transportation in the United States, 
including city streets and car lines ; for all of these to a 
certain extent are employed in transporting commodi' 
ties or persons who are moving on a journey into or out 
of a state. 

§ 2S2. "Begixaiixig and «idiiijf of eommenAal transib 
When commerce coneists in transportation, the point of 
time at which it begins is when the subject of it is actually 
started on a continuous journey to another state, or is 
delivered to a carrier for such transportation. Prelim- 
inary movements for tiie purpose of making proper ar- 
rangements for its journey, or assembling it at the point 
where the real journey is to begin are not a part of the 

(19) The Daniel Boll, 10 WaU, G57. 
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interstate transportation. When the joarney has once 
hegon its continnoTiB character is not destroyed when the 
movement is temporarily halted for the purposes of the 
Journey, as in making railroad connections, or in caring 
for driven animals, or in waiting for high water to con- 
tinue the flotation of logs (20)'. On the other hand, if 
the transit of the property ia stopped, not for a purpose 
incidental to the jonmey, hnt for some collateral hnsi- 
ness purpose, such as a sale, or to await further orders, 
its interstate journey has ceased (21). 

§ 283. Transit across state border an essential part ot 
transaction. Business or commerce which does not con- 
template as part of the transaction that anything (such 
as goods, persons, or intelligence), shall cross a state line 
is not interstate commerce. Thus, the making of an 
insurance contract in one state, by a company whose 
place of business is in another state, is not interstate 
commerce (22) ; nor is a contract in one state to sell 
property in another, no transportation between the two 
states being contemplated. On the other hand, the sell- 
ing of goods to be shipped out of a state, or their sale 
made upon coming into the state, or the making of con- 
tracts to bring them into the state are all part of inter- 
state commerce (23). 

§ 284. Is Federal power to regulate commerce exda- 
sive? For many years after the adoption of the Constitu- 

(20) Coe T. Brrol. 116 U. S., GIT. 

<21) Oenenl Oil Co. t. Cntln, 209 U. B.. 211. 

<2Z) F&nl T. Tlrciola, 8 Wall, 168. 

.(28) Bobbins r. Shalbr Coontr District, 120 U. a, 48». 
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tion the members of the Sapreme Conrt were mnch di- 
Tided over the question whether the grant of commercial 
power to CongreBS was wholly ezclnsive, or whether it 
could also be exercised by the states until Congress 
acted inconsistently therewith. This conflict was finally 
brought to an end in 1851 by an opinion of Mr. Justice 
Curtis in the case of Cooley v. Board of Wardens (24), 
concerning a pilotage law of tiie port of Philadelphia. 
He said : 

"The diversities of opinion, therefore, which have ex- 
isted on this sabject have arisen from the different views 
taken of the nature of this power. But when the nature 
of a power like this is spoken of, when it is said thai the 
nature of the power requires that it should be exercised 
exclusively by Congress, it must be intended to refer 
to the subjects of that power, and to say they are of such' 
a nature as to require exclusive legislation by Congress. 
Now, the power to regulate commerce embraces a vast 
field, containing not only many but exceedingly various 
subjects quite unlike in their nature; some imperatively 
demanding a single uniform rule, operating equally on 
the commerce of the United States in every port; and 
some, like the subject now in question, as imperatively 
demanding that diversity which alone can meet the local 
necessities of navigation. 

"Either absolutely to affirm or deny that the nature 
of this power requires exclusive legislation by Congress, 
is to lose sig^t of the nature of the subjects of this power, 
and to assert concerning all of them what is reaUy appU- 

(24) 18 How.. 299. 
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cable bat to a part. Whatever subjects of this power are 
in their nature national, or admit only of one uniform 
system, or plan of regulation, may justly be said to be of 
such a nature as to require ezdusive legislation by 
Congress." 

Since then this rule has always been accepted, but nat- 
urally there has 'been some difference of opinion as to 
what commercial subjects are in their nature national 
and what are locaL For the nest fifty years the work 
of the Supreme Court in interpreting the commercial 
clause consisted chiefly in deciding where this division 
line lay in a number of classes of cases. This wUI be dis- 
cussed below. 

Sboiton 3. State Lbgibiation Discbihinating AoArasr 
Intebstate Coumebce. 

§285. Discriminatoiy legislation prohibited. The 

principal legislative powers by which interstate or for- 
eign commerce may be affected are the powers of taza- 
, tion and of regulation (including prohibition). It was 
early settled that any state legislation discriminating 
against interstate or foreign commerce in favor of domes- 
tic commerce was invalid. The securing of virtual free 
trade between the states was one of the prime objects of 
the Constitution, and hence all discriminatory legislation 
affects the subject in a national respect and thus is beyond 
tiie power of the states under the rule laid down In the 
Oooley case. This is so whether the discrimination takes 
the form of taxation or regulation. No state can require 
a discriminatory license fee for the sale of goods pro- 
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dnced ontside of it (25). It cannot Teqmre the inipec- 
tion of interstate good« when offered for sale, if it does 
not require a like inspection of domestic goods; nor can 
it forbid the sale of imported liqnor In the sta'^e if it per- 
mits domestic liquor to be thos sold (26). 

SBOnOH 4. StaTB TaXATIOIT AfFEOTINO iNXEaSTATB 

OouuBBOB Without DiBCBiMtNA.TioN. 
1286. Taxes upon traniportfttiioiL The transportation 
of goods into or out of a state — an activity which is the 
very essence of interstate commerce— cannot be taxed by 
a state at all, even without discrimination. This was 
first clearly dedded in a case where Pennsylvania had 
attempted to levy a small tax upon every ton of frei^t 
carried in the state. As regards interstate transporta- 
tion the Supreme Gonrt held that snch a tax was a re- 
straint npon the ri^t to have the subjects of commerce 
pass freely from one state to another, and that this was 
a matter national in its nature and so nn£t for local regn- 
lation (27). Later it was decided that a percentage tax 
upon gross receipts from transportation was equally 
bad as to the receipts from interstate transportation, <hi 
the ground that these were so closely connected with the 
transportation that it was in substance the same as tax- 
ing the transportation. Idoense taxes for the privilege of 
engaging in interstate transportation are likewise in- 
valid; and so are taxes npon the business of soliciting 

(26) Welton t. Hlswrarl, »1 V. B.. 876. 
(80) Scott T. Donald, 16G U. 9., SB. 

(27) State Fnlglit Tax, 16 WaU., 331. 
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interstate transportation, as was held in a case where 
California attempted to tax a railroad agencrjr in San 
Francisco for soliciting passeogers going east to t^e a 
particular line between Chicago and New York (28). The 
same principles have been applied to the transmission of 
intelligence by telegraph. 

§ 287. Taxes upon salw. A state tax npon the sale of 
goods in the state at the time is valid, even thon^ tiie 
goods have been brought from ontside and are offered for 
sale in the original packages (29). If, however, the 
goods to be sold are outside of the state, and the business 
done in the state consists in selling or soliciting the sale 
of goods afterwards to be shipped in to fill the order, the 
state cannot tax this selling or soliciting (30). The prin- 
ciple seems to be that a state may place no impediments 
npon the transfer of goods from one state to another. 
Such transfer comprises not only the actual transporta^ 
tion of the goods, bnt snch previous activities as directly 
lead to the transportation, including selling for delivery 
in the state, and the soliciting of sueb sales or transpor- 
tation. On the other band, when the goods have arrived 
at their destination, they may be taxed as property or 
dealings with the^n may be taxed to provide revenue for 
the government, in return for the protection it afEords to 
the property or to the business done with it Such taxa- 
tion affects interstate commerce too slightly to be a na- 
tional matter. Tias principle seems to be the one upon 

(28) HgCkH t. Callfornli, 1S6 U. S., 104. 
(2») Woodruff T. Pu-huo, 8 Wall., 12S. 
(SO) Robblni T. Shelby Coanty Tulng Dlirtrlct, ISO U. S., 489. 
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wMoh rests the well-known distinction between a state's 
power to tax a pedler seUing interstate goods and a 
dnimmer selling thooo. Hie pedler has his goods witb 
him and may be taxed ; the drmmner is taking orders for 
goods to be shii^)ed into the state, and may not be taxed. 

§ 28S. Taxes vpon proper^ engaged in intentato com- 
meroe. While goods shipped from one state to anothw 
are actoally in transit they are probably not taxable by 
any state (31), hot as soon as they readi their destina- 
' tion they are taxable in that state, even thoTi^ they are 
still in the "original package" (32). The prohibiticm 
against state taxation of imports extends only to goods 
from foreign oonntries. Goods fran other states are 
not imports (§ 271, above). The fact tbat goods hare 
been brought into the state for sale and that sni^ sales 
are being solicited will not prevent the goods being taxed 
by the state as property, without discrimination. 

The instruments by which commerce is carried on, like 
cars and ships, may be also taxed as property in any 
state where they have a situs for taxation. See § 173, 
above. 

§ 289. Taxes u oonditions precedent to engaging in 
interstate oommerce. State taxes upon property or upon 
business, otherwise valid, may be imposed in sadi a man- 
ner as to be an unconstitutional interference with inter- 
state commerce. Suppose, for instance, that a telegraph 
company is taxed upon. its capital in the state, with a 
proviso that if it does not pay the tax it may thereaftw 

(31) Coe T. Brrol. 116 D. S, 617. 

(S2) Brown t. Houston, 114 U. a, 622. 
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do no bnaioess within the state. This manner of collect- 
ing the tax is nacoQBtitutional, as forbidding the exercise 
of a right protected by the United States {Constitution 
from state interference — the ri^t to do interstate com- 
merce. The tax may be collected by seizing and selling 
the company's property, or in any other way that does 
not impose npon it a legislative prohibition to exerdse 
a Federal rij^t (33). Similarly, it would not be doubted 
that a state statute was invalid that attempted to deprive 
persons of the right to use the post-office, for non-compli- 
ance with some state regulation. 

§ 290. Tolla tar the use of improvements. Suppose a 
state improves the condition of a waterway or road over 
which interstate commerce is conducted, and charges toll 
for the use of the improvement. A bona fide and reason- 
able toU for such a purpose is valid. It is distinguished 
from a tax upon interstate transportation, upon the 
gronnd that it is a reasonable compensation for the use of 
a definite improvement made under state authority, while 
a tax is simply a measure for revenue irrespective of any 
specific benefit obtained therefrom (34). Upon a similar 
principle are justified wharfage fees, bridge tolls, and 
qnarantine and Inspection charges, all of which are fairly 
proportional to servlcea rendered or facilities afforded. 
Compare § 278, above. 

§291. Taxes upon titmcliises, and compeiuation for 
their grant. As has been explained elsewhere in this 

(33) WMtem Union Telegraph Co. t. MBMScbiuetta, 125 D. S., 630. 
<3«) Hum t. Qlover, 119 U. 8., 543. 
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article (S 180, above), a franchise is a privil^e grant- 
able by the government at its pleasure, vhich cannot be 
exercised without snch a grant. The goremmmt tiiat 
grants a franchise may, in the absence of a contract to 
the contrary, tax it as property at its fair value; or may 
impose upon it an excise tax measured in any reasonable 
manner; or, if the franchise be revocable, it may tax it 
quite arlntrarily as the price of not revoking it (35). A 
tax npon a corporate franchise, therefore, is not subject 
to the same limitations as taxes upon property and busi- 
ness. If a state measures the tax upon a corporate fran- 
chise by the groBS receipts from the business done, this 
is valid, even though the receipts are from interstate 
commerce. It is not a tax uptm the commerce but upon 
the franchise itluch the state created at pleasure, and 
which it may therefore tax (36). In so far as a corpo- 
rate franchise consists merely of the power to do inter- 
state commerce, a state cannot tax it if it has been 
granted by another state or by the United States, for 
this would be the taxation, not of a particular privilege 
created by itself, but of a privil^e created by another 
sovereignty and used only in the exercise of a Federal 
right. 

As a state is not obliged to grant a frandiise at all, it 
may make such pecuniary conditions as it pleases when 
the grant is made, including an exaction of a large per- 
centage (20^) of the receipts SErom transportation, even 

(86) CallfOrnU v. Central PacUo Ranroad Co., 137 U. a. 1. «Ma. 
<3S) Maine t. Qrand Trunk BoUnmd Co., US U. S., 217. 
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thongh iHese are largely derived from interstate com- 
merce (37). 

§ 292. Taxes indirectly affeetiag commerce. Of conrse 
any tax on property or baBiuess most be paid ultimately 
ont of the capital or receipts of the buBiaess, and if any 
part of the busineas is interstate commerce this ulti- 
mately bears its share of the tax, no matter upon what 
it is directly imposed. Slich indirect effect of taxation, 
however, does not regulate interstate commerce in any 
national aspect, and so is within the concurrent power of 
the states. For instance, Georgia imposed a tax npon 
the business of conducting an employment agency to hire 
laborers to be employed beyond the limits of the state. 
Of conrse the laborers who were hired went out of the 
state, thus engaging in or becomii^ the subject of 
interstate commerce, but the tax upon the business of 
securing laborers to work elsewhere was so incidentally 
connected with Uie actual transportation that it was not 
invalid (38). 

SscnOIT 5. StATB BbOUIATION AjTBOTIlfa IlfTSatSTATB 

Commerce Withotit Discbimination. 
§ 293. Begolatioa of tranqiortati(m: Rates. The in- 
creasing importance to the public of transportation has 
in recent years enonnouely increased tiie amount of leg- 
islative regulation, state and Federal, which it has re- 
ceived. Some of the most important cases ever dedded 
under the commerce clause have dealt with the question 

(S7) lUnrasd Co. r. Harrlond, 21 Wall., 456. 
.(H) WUllanui T. Fun, 179 U. a, 270. 
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of the respective fields of the state and Federal goveni- 

ments in regulating transportation. The great case upon 
state regulation of interstate railroad rates is that of the 
Wabash Bailvay Company, decided in 1886 (39). An 
Illinois statute forbade any railroad to chai^ as mnch 
for hanling freight or [lasBengers any distance within 
the state as it at the same time charged for the same 
service over a greater distance upon the same road. This 
being interpreted by the Dlinois courts to include inter- 
state traffic, the law was held unconstitutional l^ the 
United States Suprone Court. The entire interstate 
journey must be treated as a unit, and to permit one state 
to prescribe the rate for services to be performed partly 
in other states, and in the price of which citizens of other 
states have an equal interest, would be for a state to 
interfere with interstate commerce in one of its national 
aspects. This decision was at once followed by the estab- 
lishment of the Federal Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, by which interstate rates are now regulated. 

The principle of this decision has been extended to all 
cases where any part of the through journey from point 
to point passes ontside of a single state, even though 
both ends of the journey are in one state. Thus, New 
York may not regulate rates between New York and 
Buffalo, when the goods pass through Pennsylvania on 
the way; nor may California regulate ocean rates be- 
tween California points, where the vessel goes upon the 
high seas (40). Nor may a state require that a purely 

(s») 118 u. 8., tun. 

(40) Hanley t. Kanau City, etc., Railway Ca, 187 U. 8., 617. 
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intemal rate be not higher than an interstate rate for 
the same distance, as this puts an effective pressure npon 
the amoont of interstate rates. 'When a state regulates 
its intemal rates it mnst do so with reference only to the 
eamingB and expenses of intei*nal traffio. Interstate re- 
ceipts and expenses mnst be disregarded (41). 

fi 294. Same: Serrioes. As reguds state r^nlation 
requiring certain kinds of service from transportation 
companies, these are nf^eld unless they snbetantially 
hamper the carrier in oondncting its interstate business. 
Instances of the latter are: Compelling through inter- 
state trains to make an unreasonable number of local 
stops, making unreasonable rules about furnishing cars 
for interstate shi^mients, and regulating the delivery of 
telegraph messages in other states. 

$296. Same: Instruments, agents, liability, etc. 
These phases of interstate transportation may usually 
be regulated by the states without involving any matter 
of national importanoe. The speed of interstate trains in 
the state may be regulated, their engineers may be re- 
qnired to be examined for color blindness, the heating of 
passenger trains by stoves may be forbidden, contracts 
exempting railways from liability for negligence may be 
forbiddm, and freight trains may not be permitted to run 
on Sunday except with perishable frei^t (42). 

§ 296. Oonditions precedent and prohibitions npon en- 
gaging in interstate oommeroe. Just as a state may not 

(41) Smrthe T. Ames, 169 V. 8., 466, 640 S. 

(42) MoBt of the cases upon the subject are clt«d In C. C C. * 
8t Louis Rallwaj t. Illinois, ITT U. S., Git. 
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make the payment of a tax a condition precedent to exer- 
cising the Federal right of engaging in interstate com- 
merce, neither may it make a compliance witii any state 
regulation a Uke condition precedent. Thns, though a 
state may require that persons engaged in foreign com- 
merce shall report rarions particulars about persons 
brought into the oountry, a similar report of certain 
facts about the vessel may not be required as a condition 
precedent to engaging in interstate commerce; nor can 
an express company be reqtiired to have a certain actual 
capital in order to do interstate business in a state (43). 
From this it would seem clear that state le^lation abso- 
lotely forbidding interstate commerce would ordinarily 
be invalid. Even foreign corporations may not be for- 
bidden to do interstate business in a state, either abso- 
lutely or upon conditions (44), though of course a corpo- 
ration may be made to submit to conditions as the price 
of a corporate charter from a state, which it could not 
otherwise obtain (45). Compare § 291, above. 

§ 297. Same: Liqnor prohibition oases. Some recent 
cases in which the Supreme Court has dealt with this 
question have excited extraordinary interest on account 
of the important social and economic factors involved. 
An Iowa statute forbade the manufacture, sale, or trans- 
portation into the state of any intoxicating liquors, with 
certain unimportant exceptions. The prohibiticm upon 

(m Stnnot y. DaTBnport. 22 How., 227; Crutcher t. Ky.. 141 D. S, 
47. 

(44) Pemtilnft Co. v. PonnsrlTUiiaL, ISB U. S., 181. 190; Cnitcher t. 
Kentucky. 141 U. S., 47. 67. 

(45) Ashley t. Ryan, les U. S., 436, 44041. 
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manufacture was npfaftld as preceding commeroe, under 
the principle discnssed in § 280, above (46). The provi- 
sion against transporting liquors into the state was held 
imconstitntional as affecting in a national aspect a legiti- 
mate article of commerce in the interstate transportation 
of which other states than Iowa were interested (47). 
Then followed the great case of Leisy v, Hardin (48) in 
1890, involving the r^nainder of the statnte. In favor of 
the prohibition of the sale in Iowa of liquor brought from 
other states, it was urged that the admitted sodal and 
economic effects of liquor selling made its regulation in 
each state a local rather than a national matter. If the 
public policy of a single state were opposed to liquor 
selling this was primarily a matter of local self-protec- 
tion rather than a matter for national consideration, and 
so the law should be upheld. On the other side it was 
argued that Iowa could no more compel the rest of the 
country to cease Interstate commerce with Iowa in liquor 
than in any other commodity, so long as liquor was gen- 
erally regarded as a legitimate subject of commerce. It 
was admitted that states might exclude articles in bad 
condition, like infected rags or diseased meat, but not 
articles irrespective of condition or quality. The Su- 
preme Court took the latter view and declared the statnte 
unconstitutional, holding that the Federal right to en- 
gage in intei^tate commerce continued after the goods 
had been transported into the state until they bad been 

(46) KIdd T. PeuBoa, 128 U. S., 1. 

(47) Bowman t. C. A N. RaUwar Co., 13S V. B, 485. 

(48) 136 U. B., 100. 
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sold in their origiiuil package, or the package broken, or 
the contents nsed, applying the "orij^nal package" doc- 
trine plained in { 272, above. 

Immediately after this decision Congress passed a 
law (the Wilson act) providing that Uqaors transported 
into any state should, npon arrival there, be subject to 
the operation of state laws (the power of Congress to 
enact snch a statute is discussed in § 301, below). The 
word "arrival" in this statute has been interpreted to 
mean delivery to the consignee at the ultimate destina- 
tion, not merely arrival within the borders of a state 
(49), 80 that a state still cannot forbid the shifMnent into 
it of intoxicating liqnor. But it may tax and probably 
forbid the soliciting in it of sales of liquor to be shipped 
into the state (50). 

1 298. Same: Later oaaei. Some years after the Leisy 
case the court passed upon a Massachusetts statute for- 
bidding the sate in the state of oleomargarine colored to 
look like batter, even tboufj^ healthful and properly 
labelled. This was upheld, even as applied to interstate 
oleomu'garine, on the ground that it was a reasonable 
means of preventing fraud (51). More recently a New 
York statute forbade any one to possess dead game in 
the state during the season when its killing was forbidden. 
This was held by the Supreme Court validly to forbid 
the possession in the state of game lawfully killed else- 
where and shipped into New York, on account of the 



(49) RbodM T. Iowa, 170 TT. 8^ 41S. 

(60) Delunater t. Soutb Dakota, ZOG U. S., 93. 

(SI) Plumler T. HMUctatuetta, 16B U. 8^ iei. 
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ease with which the etatnte could otherwise be avoided 
(52). It is difiScnlt to see why the enforcement of its 
prohibition laws is not as good a local purpose as the en- 
forcement of a state game law, and if interstate com- 
merce may be forbidden to enforce the latter, it woald 
seem at least as reasonable to do so for the former. The 
reasoning in Leisy t. Hardin has not met with general 
acceptance. 

Diseased animals, or those likely to convey disease, 
may be excluded from a state for a period of time rea- 
sonably necessary to prevent danger from contagion (53). 

§ 299. Begnlations indirectly affecting interstate com- 
merce. State regnlations that affect interstate commerce 
only indirectly are generally valid. For instance, a state 
may obstmct navigable waters (at least where the head 
of navigation is in the state) by bridges or dams in mak- 
ing local internal improvements, althon^ interstate 
commerce by water is thus physically impeded (54) ; it 
may enact quarantine, pilotage, and inspection laws; it 
may regnlate grain elevator rates, even thongh part of 
the grain passing through the elevator is in interstate 
icommeroe ; it may protect its game, by forbidding it to be 
killed for shijmient out of the state (55) ; roles of evi- 
dence may be enacted for interstate truisactions; and 
corporations doing business in the state may be required 
to submit to many regnlations, even though they are do- 
ing some interstate commerce. 

(52) Sib T. HesterbarK m U. 8.. 31. 

(6S) Smith T. St Louis * S. W. By., ISl F. S., 248. 

(G4) WllUmette Bridge Co. ▼. Hatch, 12E V. B., 1. 

(Se) Geer y. ConnecUeut, 161 U. S., 61S. 
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Seciioh 6. PowiB or Cokgbbbb Otbs Intebsutb Aim 

FoBBtOH GoHXEBCK 

S SOD. Pomr ot Oongnn oomidttte and paramount It 
has been said repeatedly hy the 9apreme Court that, 
whatever may be the coneorrent powers of the states 
in the aheence of Congressional action, when Congress 
chooses to act it has complete and paramonnt control 
over the entire subject, and all of its incidents. Con- 
gress has never chosen to enter a great part of this po8»- 
ble field of legislation, bnt what it has already done gives 
a fair idea of the extent of its powers. As regards inter- 
state transportation, Congress has authorized the con- 
stmction of interstate rulways and bridges, and has reg- 
ulated interstate railway rates throughout tiie country; 
it has forbidden combinations of railroads in maintain 
interstate rates, and more recently has even forbidden 
the formation of a single corporation to own the stock 
of two competing railways (56) ; it has absolutely for- 
bidden the transportation of lottery tickets from one 
state to another (§ 253, above) ; it has condemned locks 
and dams for pnblic use in interstate commerce, and may 
presumably do the same with railroads and telegraph 
lines. As regards the instmments and agencies of trans- 
portation Congress has regolated pilots, lighthouses, and 
quarantines; it has oilarged or obstructed rivers and 
harbors; it has compelled railways to use safety appli- 
ances and air-brakes on interstate freight trains; it has 
established qualifications for marine officers, and has 

(66) Northers S«ciirlUes Co. r. United StitM, IBS U. S^ 197. 
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regulated the rights, duties, and lialHlities of ships, sea- 
men, passengers, and shippers engaged in commerce by 
water; and a law r^;nlating the liability of interstate 
railroads to their employees has been njAield in principle, 
though declared invalid for including internal as well as 
interstate commerce (57). It has since been repassed by 
Congress, confined to interstate commerce. On the other 
hand, it has been said that an employee's membership in 
a labor union is not closely enough related to interstate 
commerce to enable Congress to forbid a railroad to dis- 
charge an employee solely on account of sudi member- 
ship (58). 

As regards the buying and selling of interstate goods, 
the United States has enacted the meat inspection and 
pure food laws, designed to exclude from interstate traffic 
unhealthful or adulterated food products; it has for- 
bidden combinations of capital in restraint of interstate 
trade, and also combinations of employees or labor unions 
to boycott interstate goods (59). 

So long as Congress regulates matters directly affect- 
ing interstate commerce, that is, the transportation of 
goods from state to state, or the selling of goods to be 
delivered in interstate trade, or the buying of goods im- 
mediately after their arrival from another state, there 
is no donbt that the power of Congress is complete, sub- 
ject only to the general prohibitions of the Constitution 
upon the ezerdse of all Federal powers, such as the Fifth 

<G7) Howard v. JUlnots Central Railway Co., HIT U. S.. 168. 
(BS) Adftlr T. United Statas, 208 n. S.. 161. 

(59) AddTstoQ Pipe Ca r. United Statea, 175 U. S., 211; Loewe t. 
lAwlor. 208 U. S., i74. 
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Amendm^it (60). The principal questions upon whidi 
courts are likely to differ in the fatare concern the ex- 
tent of congressional power to regolate matters that af- 
fect interstate conunerce only inddentally. If the con- 
nection is too remote Congress cannot act, but here is 
much room for difference of opinion. 

§ 301. Oongressicnul power to enlarge the field of state 
action. After the decision in Leisy v. Hardin and the 
passage of the Wilson act permitting the states to regu- 
late interstate shipments of liqnor after their arrival 
in the state (§ 297, above), the coostitntionality of the 
Wilson act was at once attacked. It was urged with much 
force that if the Constitution made the regulation of this 
'matter exclusively for Congress, Congress could not dele- 
gate its own exclusive powers to the states. The Su- 
preme Court decided that Congress's complete power 
over the subject enabled it to determine what matters did 
not require national regulation, and at what point state 
regulation might begin, and so upheld the act (61). 
How far Congress might go in making such determina- 
tions is nnsettled. A possible distinction has been sug- 
gested between permitting the states to regulate the sales 
within their boundaries and permitting them to forbid 
contracts to ship goods into the state, the latter transac- 
tion necessarily taking place in more than one state, and 
so perhaps not even permissible to a state by act of 
Congress (62). 

(00) UoDOQKabela Co. t. United States, 148 V. 8^ S12. 

(61) la re Rahrer, 140 U. S.. HK. 

(U2) Rbodca v. Iowa, 170 U. S., 412, 424. 
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Sbction 7. Th£ Mabitdcb Foweb. 

§302. Extent of joiisdictioiL The ConBtitntion, 
Article III, Bection 2, § 1, provides that the Federal judi- 
cial power shall extend to all cases of admiralty and 
maritime jnrisdiction. In England ihe admiralty jaris- 
diction extended only so far as the tide ebbed and flowed. 
England being a small island the ebb and flow of the 
tide fairly measured the limits of nav^bility of its riv- 
ers ; but, when it was attempted to apply a similar test 
to the great interior rivers and lakes of this conntry, 
diflSculties at once appeared. At first the tidal test was 
nsed, with the result of excluding Federal admiralty 
jurisdiction on the great lakes and over the greater part 
of our interior rivers. Later, this was overruled and the 
Federal admiralty jurisdiction now extends over all navi- 
gable waters of the United States (63). This does not 
include, however, all water in the conntry that is actually 
navigable. It comprehends only such navigable waters 
as are accessible by water from a state other than that in 
which they lie. For instance, Great Salt Lake, being in- 
accessible by water from any other state than Utah, is 
not a navigable water of the United States, and is not 
under the Federal admiralty jurisdiction. Lake Tahoe, 
on the boundary between California and Nevada, is a 
Federal water, because each part of it is accessible by 
water from another state. The great lakes and most 
navigable rivers in this country are Federal waters, but 
a part of a river may be so obstmcted by falls or dams 

(63) The Daniel Ball, 10 Wall., 6(7. 
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that it is inaccessible by vater from other states. In 
snch a case it is a state water only (64). 

§ SOS. Artifleiftl watan. 'Hie Federal jorisdiction ex- 
tends over artificial waters, like canals, as well as nat- 
ural ones, provided only that the artificial water be con- 
nected with other navigable waters leading out of the 
state. The Erie canal is tiins subject to Federal jnris- 
diction (65). 

§ 301 Ibritims jnriadMion diftinet from oommerdal 
powar. The early cases confnsed the maritime jmisdic- 
tion of the United States with its jurisdiction over inter- 
state oommerce, and rinsed to permit a Federal juris- 
diction over the purely internal navigation of a state. 
The later decisions have now established that the two 
subjects are distinct, although to conuderable extent 
governing the same snbject matter. Matters connected 
with the navigation of navigable waters of the United 
States are within the maritime jurisdiction, even thouj^ 
the commerce concerned is purely internal. On the other 
hand, if the commerce is interstate or foreign the Federal 
jurisdiction governs tra£Bc by land as well as water (66). 

§ S06. rederal Jurlsdieticni 1b leglslattTO as well as 
jndidaL The dause in the Constitution quoted at the 
beginning of this section is in the judiciary article, and 
purports to concern only the jurisdiction of the Federal 
courts. Other clauses of the same article confer upon 
the Federal courts a judicial jurisdiction for which there 

6i) Commonwealth t. King, ISO Hut., 221. 

(65) The Robert W. Pnraoni, 191 U. 8., 17. 

(66) In re Cternett, 141 U. &, 1. 
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IB no correspondrng legislative power. For inBtance, the 
Federal courts may hear controversies between dtizens 
of different states over the title to land in one state, but 
Congress may not legislate eoncenung state land titles 
in snc^ a case. The Federal conrts appear to hold that 
Congress has full legislative power over maritime afFairs, 
in addition to the jtuisdiction of the oonrts (67). The 
sonrce of this power has never been dearly explained. 
Perhaps it is incidental to the fnll control the United 
States has over onr external relatione, inasmach as for- 
eign water>bome traffic may traverse any water naviga- 
ble from the sea, if local regnlationa permit it, and in 
any event mndi of this traffic is npon the hi^ seas. 

(07) In re Garnett, 141 V. S., 1, 12-14. 
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CHAPTER XV. 
1I0KB7 AUD BAMlUlia. 

§ 306. Oonstitatioiul proTisUnu. The clanses of the 
United States Constitution that somewhat directly cod- 
ceni the state and national powers over money and bank- 
ing are as follows : 

"[The Congress shall have power] to borrow money 
on the credit of the United States; . . . 

' ' To coin money, regulate the value thereof, and of for- 
eign coin. 

"No state shall coin money; emit bills of credit; [or] 
make anything bnt gold and silver coin a tender in pay- 
ment of debts" (1). 

These provisions were agreed to in the Philadelphia 
convention without serions controversy. The various ex- 
periments with paper money that were tried during the 
Eevolution and just afterwards by a number of the states 
had produced general conviction upon this point among 
the commercial classes who exercised the principal influ- 
ence in favor both of the formation and the adoption of 
the Constitution. 

§ 307. Bills of credit. There being no prohibition 
against the United States government issuing bills of 

(1) Art I, sec 8, ||2uid6; iwc 10, |1. 
308 
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-credit it liaa done this freely upon Tarions oocasions. 
The first was during the war of 1812. 

The prohibition upon the issne hj states of bills of 
credit has been liberally interpreted in favor of the bor- 
rowing powcf of the states. In only one instance has the 
Federal 3npr£me Court held obligations issued by a 
state to be void as bills of credit. In 1821 Missouri passed 
a statute authorizing state loans of sums less than $200 
to its citizens on personal secnrities. The loana were to 
be made by iBsning certificates in denominations between 
50c and $10, which were to be receivable for all taxes 
and for the salaries and fees of state officers. The faOh 
of the state was pledged for the redemption of these cer- 
tificates, and one-tenth of them were to be retired annu- 
ally. A majority of the Supreme Court held these certifi- 
cates to be bills of credit (2). 

On the other hand, the bills issued by state banks, which 
ordinarily circulated freely as currency, are not state 
bills of credit, even when the state owns all of the stock 
in the bank (3). Coupons of Virginia bonds, payable to 
bearer so that they could pass from hand to hand and 
receivable for all state taxes, were held not to be bills 
of credit (4). In a recent case Texas issued state war- 
rants to pay its debts, when there was no money in the 
treasury, in denominations of $1 and $5, printed on bank 
note paper of ordinary size, payable to bearer, and by 
law made receivable by public officers for all taxes and 



(2) Ctalg V. MlBBOurl. 4 Pet, 410. 

(3) Briscoe v Bank of Kentucky, 11 Pet, 2ST.. 
{4) Polndexter v. Greenhow, 114 U. S., 270. 
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pablic does, and disbnraable hy the etate aa money to 
pablic crediton who would receive them at par as money. 
Payments due the state school fnnd from railroads might 
also be made in these warrants by any railroad who woold 
receive them at par for its freight and passenger traffic. 
When received by the state they were not to be reissned. 
The Supreme Ck>nrt held these warrants not to be bills 
of credit. They were not bills of credit unless they were 
"designed to circalate, in the common transactions of 
business, as money"; and provisions designed to facili- 
tate their receipt by the state for its dues were not soffi- 
cient to indicate any improper purpose. The court said: 
"The dedsioDS of this court have shown great reluct- 
ance, under this provision as to bills of credit, to inter- 
fere with or reduce the very important and necessary 
power of the states to pay their debts by delivering to 
their creditors their written promises to pay them on 
demand, and in the meantime to receive the paper as pay- 
ment of debts due the state for taxes and other like 
matters" (5). 

§ 308. Bank notes. As intimated in the preceding Eub- 
section the states may authorize state banks to issue 
bills that circulate generally aa currency, although not 
legal tender. One of the earliest acts of the United 
States government was to charter a national bank, which 
issued bank notes and conducted a general banking busi- 
ness, as well as aided the government in its fiscal opera- 
tions. The national power to create such an institution, 

(6) HonitOD * Texas Railroad Oo. t. TezM, 177 D. a, 66. 
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after mnch discnsBion, was finally settled in the great 
case of McOnlloch v. Maryland (6) in 1819. The powers 
of the TJmted States to raise revenue and to disburse it 
involve, by implication, the power to make saeh use of 
its cash sorplnses as to snpply commercial needs for a 
stable circulating medimn. Other governments having 
these powers and the power to borrow money find it con- 
venient to ezerciae them through the mediom of national 
banhs, and the United States can do the same. 

During the Civil war Congress taxed state bank notes 
out of existence in order that the field might be fuUy oocn- 
jried by its own treasury and national bank notes, and 
this also was upheld as a fnrtiier means of exercising 
these powers (7). 

§ 309. Legal tender. The power to prescribe what 
may legally be offered by a debtor to discharge sncb of 
his obligations as are payable in money is an important 
function of government. The location of this power, in 
the United States, is not specifically prescribed by the 
Conetitation, bat It is left to inference. The United 
States is given the power to "coin money, regulate the 
value thereof, and of foreign coin"; and the states are 
forbidden to coin money or make anything but gold and 
silver coin a tender in payment of debts (§ 306). It 
appears, tberefore, that the states majf make gold and 
silver coin a legal tender; bat it does not appear ex- 
pressly whether the United States may make its action in 
this respect exclusive if it chooses. 

(S) i WhMt 81S. 

(7) Teule Buk t. Fnmo, 8 WaU., 6IS. 
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It has always been understood that the United States, 
having the power to coin money, has all cnatomar; ind- 
dental powers connected therewith, including that of 
making such coined money a legal tender (8). Can Con- 
gress also deolare that nothing shall be legal tender ex- 
cept what it prescribest During the "free silver" con- 
troversy of 1893 a law was proposed in Colorado making 
Mexican silver a Jegal tender for Colorado debtors. Be- 
fore Congress had prescribed what shoald be legal ten- 
der, such legislation wonld doubtless be valid. After the 
Revolution, it is said that the scardty of American coin 
caused l^slation making English and Spanish coins a 
legal tender for a period. Doubtless Congress may ex- 
clude all state regulation of this matter if it diooses, and 
its present legislation seems designed to cover the whole 
field. 

Some years ago a few states passed laws forbidding 
the go-called "gold contracts," by whidi debtors agreed 
to pay in gold coin only, of a standard weight and fine- 
ness. Several judges of the United States Supreme 
Court have apparently concurred in a dictum tiiat such 
laws are inconsistent with the act of Congress giving a 
legal tender quality to gold coin, the reasoning being 
that if Congress makes gold a legal tender a state cannot 
forbid it to be thus used, even exclusively, by private 
contract (9). 

§ 310. OoTemment notes as legal tender. Prior to the 
Civil war no attempt was made by the United States 

(8) Hepburn ». OrlBwold. 8 Wall., 60S, BIB. 

(9) WoodrnS v. Mlaslulppl, IBS U. 8., 291, S0«4. 
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government to make its bills of credit a legal tender for 
private debts. The pressure of the war, however, and 
the increasing difiBcnlty of borrowing at reasonable rates 
of interest indnced Congress in 1862 to pass an act mak- 
ing United States notes receivable for debts dne to or 
from the United States, except import duties and inter- 
est on the public debt; and la addition to make them a 
legal tender in payment of all debts, public and private, 
within the United States, except as aforesaid. 

The constitutionality of this was mu(^ doubted, but 
the law was upheld in fifteen ont of seventeen state courts 
before which it came before a case finally reached the 
Federal Supreme Court. Meanwhile it was decided that 
the ordinary "debts" did not include state taxes, which 
the states could require to be paid in coinj and that it 
did not include contracts by their express terms requir- 
ing the payment of coin (10). It referred only to obligsr 
tions payable in money generally. 

Finally, in 1867, a case came before the Supreme Court 
involving the constitutional question at issue. A debtor 
was sued upon a promissory note given and payable be- 
fore the legal tender acts were passed. After the passage 
of the acts the debtor tendered United States notes in 
payment of his debt, the tender was refused, and the 
notes were paid into court. The highest court of Een- 
tncky declared the legal tender law unconstitutional, and, 
after over two years ' consideration of the case, the United 
States Supreme Court affirmed the Kentucky decision by 

(10) Lan« Connty t. Oregon, T Wall., 71; Bronaon t. Bodeo, 7 
Wall., 239. 
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a vote of fire to three. Hie argoment of the majority 
was, briefly, first, that Congress had uo power to make 
its bills of credit legal t«ider at all, espedally not to 
make them legal tender for debts already in existence, 
beoanse this added very little to the valae of the l^al 
tender notes; and second, even if Congresa had some 
power to make its notes a legal tender, it amonnted to 
taking property without due process of law to make them 
legal tender for previous debts. A ^n^nussory note pay- 
able in money, given before 1862, was intended by both 
parties to be payable in what was then money — gold and 
silver coin, and a creditor conld not be ocHnpeUed to ac- 
cept paper money of a less value. If Congress could not 
require all creditors to accept 50o where $1 was due, 
it equally could not require creditors to accept a 50e 
paper dollar where a $1 coined one was dne (11). 

§ 811. Same (contiBaed} . Though the decision in Hep- 
bum V. Griswold was, strictly speaking, applicable only 
to cases like that, where the debt was in ezistence before 
the legal tender acts were passed, yet the reasoning of 
the majority seined to deny to Congress the power to 
make United States notes legal tender even for future 
debts ; and great uneasiness and conBtemaUon was cre- 
ated in business arcles, the vast majority of then (1870) 
existing debts having been incurred since the legal tender 
acts and in reliance upon them. It was understood that 
the question was to be reargued and meanwhile business 
judgment upon the matter was suspended. 

There was one vacancy upon the Supreme Court when 

(11) Hepburn t. Qrlswold, 8 WaU., 60S. 
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Hepbom t. Oriswold was dedded, and before the deci- 

aion was axmotmced one of the majority judges resigned, 
though it did not take effect until after the announce- 
ment of the dedsion. Two new judges nominated previ- 
ously by President Grant were confirmed by the Senate 
on the day Hepburn v. Griswold was decided. A case 
then pending in court involved the question of the valid- 
ity of the acts as appUed to contracts made after their 
passage, and by a vote of five to four the acts were de- 
clared constitutional on grounds that applied to con- 
tracts made before their passage as well as aft«r. The 
acts were upheld on the grounds that they were reason- 
ably necessary to carry on the war, and so justified under 
the power to make war; and also because the United 
States, having the power to issue IhIIs of credit and to 
borrow money, might do those things by any means 
within the usage of governments generally. This in- 
cluded borrowing by means of legal tender bills of credit. 
Governments generally have exercised this power in time 
of need, and contracts payable in money are made sub- 
ject to the power of the government to declare what shall 
be money when they are paid (12). 

After the war steps were taken for some time to reduce 
the United States legal tender notes, the so called "green- 
backs"; but in 1878 Congress ceased this policy and 
ordered their reissue aa fast as the old ones were can- 
celled or destroyed. At this date the act could no longer 
be justified as a war measure and so its opponents once 
more challenged its validity. It was finally upheld in 
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1884 as the exerdM of a power legitimately implied from 
the power to borrow money and to issue Mils of credit 
Jnst as the power to coin money gave Congress by im- 
plication the power to make it a legal tender, so the 
power to issue bills of credit oontuned a similar impli- 
cation (13). 

312. Frawnt ezohulTe 7edflnl eontnd of money. 
The final resnlt of the decisions discussed in this chap- 
ter has been to give the United States complete control 
over the money of the country, whether in the form of 
coin or paper currency, with full power to make such part 
of either a legal tender as may please Congress, and with 
like power to ezclade the states wholly or partiy from any 
regnlation of the subject. I^egal tender United States 
coin, demand certificates therefor, l^^l tender United 
States notes, and national bank notes (which, though not 
legal tender, are ordinarily accepted for most debts), 
now comprise the entire monetary drcolating medium of 
this country, and there seems no present likelihood Ihat 
the states will again be pennitted to participate in the 
regulation of the subject. 



(IS) JuUUrd T. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
TASIOUS FEDE&AL F0WEB8. 

§ 313. Scope (tf diapter. The more complex Federal 
powers, about the nature and extent of which there has 
been a considerable amount of litigation, have been 
treated in separate chapters. The prindpal remaining 
powers are dealt with briefly in this chapter. 

§ 314. rodenl powers of taacation. The Constitution, 
Article I, section 8, § 1, provides: "Congress shall have 
power to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and ex- 
cises, to pay the debts and provide for the common de- 
fense and general welfare of the United States ; but all 
duties, impofltfi, and excises shall be uniform throughout 
the United States." 

Section 9, §§ 4 and 5, provide: "No capitation, or 
other direct tax shall be laid, nnless in proportion to the 
census or enumeration hereinbefore directed to be taken. 

"No tax or duty shall be laid on articles exported from 
any state." 

Besides these express prohibidons, there is an implied 
restriction upon the United States, growing out of the 
nature of our dual government, which prevents Congress 
from taxing t^e essential governmental functions of a 
state. "Thus limited, and thus only, the Federal power 
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of taxation reaches every sabjeet and may be ezerciBed 
at discretion" (1). 

S SIS. Llmitatloia on taxation: Vnif ramlty. S^ort 
taxM. It iB clear that the unifwinity required is a geo- 
graphical oniformity, not a requirement, for instance, 
that a tax shall not be progressive as the value of what 
is taxed increases. Thns, a Federal progressive inherit- 
ance tax is valid, which taxes large bequests at a higher 
rate than small ones, provided that it apj^ies in all of 
the states alike (2). (As to the meaning of the words 
''United States" in this clanse, see § 260, alx)ve.) 

Exports, under the Constitution, mean only goods go- 
ing to foreign countries from a state (§ 275, above). 
The only case where a Federal tax has been held to be 
on exports is Fairbank v. United States (3), where a 
Federal stamp tax on bills of lading for exports was held 
to be virtually a tax upon exports because they were 
customarily accompanied by bills of lading. An exrase 
tax on goods generally is not invalid merely because some 
of them may be intended for export later. 

S 316. Bame: Direct tazM. The provision that Fed- 
eral direct taxes must be apportioned among the states 
according to popnlation was apparently adopted by the 
convention without any precise nnderstandlng of what 
direct taxes were. Hamilton suggested that the words 
meant capitation taxes, taxes on land, and general taxes 
on all of the property of individuals. It was early held 

(1) Tha License Tax C&sea, E Wtll., p. 471. 

(2) Knowlton t. Hoore, 178 U. a, 4L 
<3) 181 V. a, tit. 
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that taxes on specific kinds of personal property and on 
occnpations were excise taxes, and not direct. A Federal 
income tax levied dnring the Civil war was npheld as an 
excise tax, withont inquiry as to the sonrce of income. 
In 1894 Congress enacted another income tax, the valid- 
ity of which was elaborately a^^pied before the Supreme 
Court. A majority of the court decided that taxes upon 
real estate or personal property in the mass were direct 
taxes, and that taxes on the income from such jfvoperty 
was within the fair scope of the prohibition (4). At the 
present time (1909) an amendment to the Constitution 
has been proposed to the states by Congress, permitting 
the government to levy an income tax withont 
apportionment. 

A Federal inhraitance tax ia an excise upon the priv- 
ilege of succeeding to land or other property and is not 
a direct tax (5). 

§317. Same; Tucatiou of itate ffovemmemtal firno- 
tiong. Just as a state may not tax functions of the Fed- 
eral government, the Federal government may not tax 
state functions. The reasons for this are given in § 347, 
below. Thus, the United States may not tax the salary 
of state officers, nor any steps in state judicial proceed- 
ings, nor the property or borrowing power of a state or 
municipal corporation ( including state or municipal 
bonds) (6). 

<4) Pollock V. FxriDHB Loan and Tniat Co., 157 U. 8., 429; IBS 
IT, S., 601 (all of tbe prerioos cases on tLe subject are here foil; 
dlacaraed). 

(6) Knowlton v. Uoore, ITS V. 8., 41. 

(6) Pollock V. rarmerg Loan and Tnwt Co., 1ST tT. 8^ 420, 0844. 
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But ^e United States may tax a lega^ to a state or 
city, and may tax the hnsiness of seUing liv[aor, even 
tboQgh it is carried oahy a. state (7). This kind of a 
governmental ftinction is not snflKdently vital to the state 
to eacaiK Federal taxation. 

§ 318. Bankruptcy. The powers of the ITnited States 
over the subject of bankruptcy are dealt with folly in the 
article on that sabject in Volume X of this work. 

§ 319. WfligiitB and meuores. The Conatitntion, 
Article I, section 8, § 5, gives Congress power to "fix the 
standards of weights and measures." 

Congress baa never passed any law regarding the nse 
of any particular standards of weights and measures in 
this country, although it has made the nse of the metric 
system permissible. By common usage English stand- 
ards have generally been used in this country, except 
for saentific purposes, where the metric system is ordi- 
narily employed. There has been some question whether, 
in the absence of Congressional legislation, the states 
could act upon the matter. Several state courts have 
intimated that they could and one inferior Federal court 
has suggested the contrary. 

§ 320. Postal powers. The plenary power of Ccmgress 
over the entire subject of the post-ofBce has already been 
noticed in another connection. See §§28, 253, above. 
The business may be made a government monopoly and 
private competition made criminal (8). Congress may 
classify mail matter, apply different rates of postage to 

(7) Soatb Canllu t. United 8tat««. IM V. 8., 487. 

(8) United StatM r. Brainier, U How., S8; U. a R. B., II 8S81-9S. 
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difFe»iit articles, and prohibit certain dassea of matter 
altogether. It may exclnde from the mails matter that 
is fraudulent or otherwise injnrioas to the pnblic, and it 
may refnse to deliver mail to persons who are using the 
postal service for improper purposes. The reasonable 
administration of these rules may be delegated to postal 
officials (9). 

§ 321. Possible extent of postal powers. Under its 
power to extend the Umita of mailable matter, it would 
seem competent for Congress to raise the limit of w^ht 
so as to include all the parcel business now done by ex- 
press companies, which is induded in tiie postal service 
of most European governments. It is quite possible that 
many articles of freight might also be included. The 
United States Supreme Court has left oprai the question 
whether telegraph lines may not be acquired hy Congress 
as part of its postal business (10). This, too, is a com- 
mon practice of foreign governments. It seems likely 
t^at the United States could construct postroads, in- 
cluding railroads, for its postal service if it saw fit. An 
early Kentucky case admitted the existence of this Fed- 
eral power very broadly, and its existence has never "been 
denied by the Federal Supreme Court (11). 

§322. Oopyrigiit and patents. 1%e Constitution, 

Artide I, section 8, § 8, gives Congress power "to pro- 
mote the progress of sdence and useful arts, by securing 

(9) pQbllc ae&rinc Boom v. Cojne, IM V. &, 4BT. 

(10) Pensacola Telegraph Co. t. WsBtern Union Co., 96 U. 8., 1. 

(11) Dicker T. Mayafleld Tarnplke Co., 7 Duia 113; GaUfornla f. 
Padflc BallroBd, 127 U. S^ 1. 
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for limited times to anthon and inTentora the exclusive 
ri^t to thfflT Tespeetive writings and discoveriea. " 

The i»inoipal queetiong conoeming oopyright and 
patents are folly treated in the articles upon these sub- 
jects in y olnme IV of this work. The patent itself, which 
is the right to ezolnde all others from the mannf actare, 
ase, or sale of the things patented, is a Federal franchise, 
and aa anch cannot be taxed or otherwise interfered with 
by state law (12), The same is tme of oopyright (13). 
The patented article, however, may be taxed or regu- 
lated like other property by the states. The patent and 
the article mannfactnred there1^lder are thus distinct 
kinds of proper^, the first one involving a Federal 
right (U). 

S 323. UBiittnu affeuw ud offflom agalnit the law 
of natiom. The Constitution, Article I, section 8, § 10, 
gives Congress power "to define and punish piracies and 
felonies committed on the hi^ seas, and offenses against 
the law of nations." 

The manner in which CongresB may define pirades, 
for instance, is treated in the article on^ Criminal Law, 
§ 4, in Volnme IIL 'the latter part of the Constitutional 
provision above quoted ^ves to Congress considerable 
power that has never beeoi exerdsed. Under it, Con- 
gress apparentiy might «iaet laws to protect aliens in 
this country from violence or other misconduct, which, 
under the law of nations, might become a ground of oom- 

(12) Id n Shflffleld, 64 Fed.. 88& 
(IS) People T. Roberta, IBS H. Y., 70. 
(14) Webber y. Virginia, 106 C. 8., 884. 
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plaint for foreign powers. Under this danse, it has been 
held that the United States may panish the coonterfeit- 
ing in a state of seeorities of any foreign government, 
though it conld not punish the counterfeiting of a state 
bank-note (15). 

§ 824. fadiang. When the Constitntion was adopted 
there still existed many powerful Indian tribes within 
the borders of the states, and in the western lands con- 
trolled by the United States. These tribes, even when 
in a state, ordinarily exercised a complete control over 
their internal affairs, and their relations with the statee 
and the United States were governed by treaties made 
with formalities similar to those between independent 
nations. The Constitntion gave the power to make 
treaties to the President and senate, and withdrew it 
from the states. In conseqnence, it was early held that 
the sole extern^ power of governing the Indiana lay 
with the United States (16). 

The only le^lative power expressly conferred npon 
Congress by the Constitntion in regard to the Indians is 
the power to regnlate commerce with the Indian tribes 
(17). Prior to 1871 Federal control over the Indians 
was exerdsed chi^y by means of treaties, bnt in that 
year an act of Congress forbade fnr&er dealings with 
them l^ the treaty-making power. Later CJongress legis- 
lated directly for the Indians, though situated in the 

(10) United 8t«tM T. Arjona, 120 U. 8., 478; Tquumm t. Dftrla, 
100 U. S., SOT, 28a 

(16) Woneator t. Oeorgia, 6 Pet, OU. 

(17) Oout., Art. I, aec. 8, 1 8. 
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states, npon a Tarietjr of non-commercial subjects, among 
other things punishing them for crime. These laws were 
upheld, upon the gronnd that historically the Federal 
government had had fnll control over the Indian tribes 
throuj^ the war and treaty-making powers; but that 
these were not exdnsive methods of dealing with the 
Indians, and •ad^t be supplanted by legislation (18). 
Only thus, it would seem, could the prohibition of IJadian 
treaties be justified, for Congress doubtless could not 
forbid the President and senate to make treaties with 
genuinely independent nations. 

When Conj^sa has by statute permitted Indians to 

leave the tribal relations and to become citizens of the 

, United States, its special powers over the Indian ceases, 

and he is subject to the Federal jurisdiction only as other 

citizens are who may reside in the various states (19). 

As to the citizffliship of Indians by birth see § 85, 
above. 

§ 32S. Alioii. "It is an aco^ted maxim of interna- 
tional law, that every sovereign nation has the power, as 
inherent in sovereignty and essential to self-preservation, 
to forbid the entrance of foreigners within its dominions, 
or to admit them only in snch cases and upon such condi- 
tions as it may see fit to prescribe. In Gxe United States 
this power ia vested in the national government, to which 
the Constitution has committed the «itire. control of in- 
ternational relations, in peace as well aa in war. It belongs 



(18) United states t. Kagama, 118 V. I 
(1») Matter of Heff, 197 n. 8., 488. 
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to the political department of the government, and may 
be esercieed either throoj^ treaties made by the Presi- 
dent and senate, or through statutes enacted by Con- 
gress" (20). 

**The right of a nation to expel ot deport foreigners, 
who have not been naturalized or taken any steps towards 
becoming citizens of the conntry, rests upon the same 
grounds, and is as absolute and unqualified as the right 
to prohibit and prevent their entrance into the 
country" (21). 

l^ese quotations correctly state tiie power of the 
"United States respecting aliens, implied from the gov- 
emmeait's complete control over our international rela- 
tions. The alien who has been stopped at our borders, 
although physically within onr boundaries, is to be re- 
garded as if stopped gust outside, so that he is not en- 
titled to invoke those constitutional guarantees which ap- 
ply to persons lawfully within the country, such as free 
speech and the like (22). 

The rigor of the Federal laws excluding or expelling 
Asiatics are constitntionally based upon these doctrines. 
The government's right to entrust the administration 
of these laws entirely to executive tribunals is discnsaed 
in § 138, above. The power to exclude or expel without 
jury trial does not include the power to punish aliens by 
imprisonment at hard labor for violating the exclusion 

(20) NlBhlmura Ekln t. United States, 142 V. 8^ p. 9B». 

(21) Foiig Tne Tim: v. United State*. 148 V. S., 9)S. 

(22) United States y. WlUlams, 194 U. S., p. 292; United State* t. 
Jo Toy, 196 U. 8., 263, 263. 
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acta. CrimmAl pmushment hf the Umted States is sub- 
ject to the proTuioiis of the Fiftii Amemdment (23). 

9336. Tedtfil tnatj pomn. The Gonstitntioa, 
Article II, seotion 1, proTides with respect to the Presi- 
dent: "He shall have power, b7 and with the advloe and 
consent of the senate, to make treaties, provided two- 
thirda of the sautors present ooncor." 

There are no express limitations npon the power of 
the United States to make treaties, except those prohi- 
bitions, contained chiefly in Article I, section 9, and in the 
amendments, which limit the exercise of Federal powers 
of government generallj. Doubtless the United States 
hy treaty conld not gain the power to tax exports or take 
property without compensation, these acts htang ex- 
pressly forbidden. The important question whidi is not 
yet definitely settled is how far the United States may 
control, by treaty, matters yfbich Congress could not 
control by leg^lation. For instanoe, Congress is given 
by the C<mstitiition no power to regulate the holding of 
land in a state. If the United States, by treaty with 
France, permits Frenchmm to hold land in the United 
States, is this valid against a state prohilntion of local 
land ownership l^ aliens t This has been upheld in 
several instances. 

*'That the treaty power of the United States extends to 
all proper subjects of negotiati<m between our govern- 
ment and the govemmraits of other nations, is clear. It 
is also clear that the protection which should be afforded 
to the citizens of one oomitry owning property in another. 

(»t> Wong Wing T. Dnitod BtMtv, IM D. B., SSS. 
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and the manner in whidi that property may be trans- 
ferred, devised, or inherited, are fitting subjects for sack 
negotiation and of regulation by mntnal stipnlations be- 
tween the two oountries. . . . The treaty power, as ex- 
pressed in the Constitntion, ia in terms nnlimited except 
l^ those restraints which are fonnd in that instroment 
against the government itself and that of the states. It 
wonld not be contended that it extends so far as to 
anthorize what the Constitntion forbids, or a change in 
the character of the government or in that of one of the 
states, or a cession of any portion of file territory of the 
latter, without its consent. Bnt with these exceptions, 
it is not perceived that there is any limit to the qnestions 
which can be adjusted tonching any matter that is prop- 
erly the subject of negotiation with a foreign country" 
(24). likewise it has been held in Massachusetts that 
a Federal treaty supersedes state laws regarding the 
administration of property of deceased aliens, and may 
limit the jnrisdiction of the state courts in suits for alien 
seamen's wages (25). It has also been said that when 
any rij^ts are secured to an alien by treaty, Congress 
may legislate ix> protect these rights, although but for 
such treaty aliens would be obliged to rely upon state 
laws only (26). 

§327. Same: Anothor view. The view expressed 
above is perhaps the one commonly held in this country 
by students of the subject It has been strongly urged, 

(34) a«ofra7 T. Rlggfl. 1S8 V. B.. S68, HS. 
(S6) Wthiui, PeUUoner, ISl Han., 376. 
(2«> B«ldwla T. rnuUOi, 130 U. B., 678, 683. 
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in oppoBition, that the f ramers of the Constitntion ooold 
hardly have intended to reserve a control of local mat* 
ten in the atates as against Congress, only to permit 
them to be regulated at pleasure hj treaties between 
the United States and foreign nBtions. To the argument 
that the pover to make such arrangements with foreign 
nations is too valuable to have been destroyed altogether 
by the Constitution, and so mnst be with the Federal gov- 
ernment, which alone can make treaties, it is ptmited out 
that another danse of the Constitution permits a state, 
with the consent of Congress, to make agreements with 
foreign powers (27). It is su^ested that this clause 
was intended to enable each state, with the consent of 
Congress, to make agreements with foreign countries 
respecting the reciprocal rights of their inhabitants (28). 

The recMit controversy over the alleged treaty rights 
of Japanese duldren in the pnUic schools of California 
illnstrates the interest and importance of the subject It 
cannot be considered as yet settled either way by the 
Federal conrts. 

§ 328. redsral districts within a state. The Constitn- 
tion, Article I, section 8, § 17, gives Congress power "to 
ezerciBe exclusive legislation in all cases whatsoever, 
over snch district (not exceeding ten miles square) as 
may, by cession of particular states and the acceptance 
of Congress, become the seat of the government of the 
United States, and to exerdse like authority over all 
places purchased hy the consult of the legislature of 

(27) Art I, KC 10, 1 8. 

(28) Wllliun B. Hlkell. In ET American Law RaglMer, 43S, 638. 
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the state in which the same shall be, for the erection of 
forts, magazines, areenals, dock-yards, and other needful 
buildings." 

The cession contemplated by this clanse was made by 
Virginia and Maryland and constitutes the IHstrict of 
Columbia, in which are located the dty of Washington 
and the seat of the Federal government. In 1841 the part 
of the District south of the Potomac river was ceded back 
to Virginia by Congress. The casoal reading of the latter 
part of the clause quoted above might create the im- 
pression that this was intended to take the place of the 
acquisition of land by the Federal power of eminent 
domain. The distinction between the Federal powers 
over territory acquired in tiie two ways is this: The 
United States has exclusive jurisdiction in all particulars 
over land purchased with the consent of the state legisla- 
ture. Over land taken by eminent domain the United 
States has governmental powers for Federal pnrp>oses 
only. Thus, if land for a post office is purchased in 
Chicago without the consent of Illinois, tiie state retains 
such jurisdiction over the property as does not interfere / 
with postal purposes. If Illinois consents to the acqui- 
sition, it loses all jurisdiction not expressly retained (29), 

§ 329. Militaiy powers: OonstitntioDal {vovi^ns. 
The Constitution, Article I, section 8, §§ 11-16, g^ves Con- 
gress power: 

"To declare war, grant letters of marque and reprisal, 
and make rules conoeming captures on land and water; 

"To raise and support armies, but no af^ropriation 

(29) Fort Leavmwortli Railroad Co. t. Lowe, lit U. S., 625. 
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of money to tfaftt me shall be for a l<Higer term than two 
years; 

* ' To provide and maintain a navy ; 

"To make rules for the govenunent and regulation, of 
the land and naval forces ; 

"To provide for calling forth the militia to execute 
the laws of the Union, snppress insnrrections and repel 
invasions ; 

"To provide for organimng, arming, and disciplining 
the militia, and for governing snch part of them as may 
be employed in ihe service of the United States, re- 
serving to the states respectively the appointment of the 
officers, end the authority of training the militia accord- 
ing to the discipline prescribed by Congress." 

Section 9, § 2, provides: "The privilege of the writ of 
habeas corpus shall not be suspended, unless when in 
cases of rebellion or invasion the public safety may 
require it." 

§ 330. Same: During actnal hoitilitieB. These provi- 
sions give the United States all of the belligerent powera 
ordinarily exercised by sovereign nations in carrying on 
war, foreign or domestic. Althou^ Congress alone may 
declare war, &e executive department may recognize its 
existence in fact, in advance of congressional declaration, 
and may take appropriate military action to meet the 
situation. Thus, battles between the American and Mexi- 
can troops had taken place before Congress formally de- 
clared the existence of the Mexican war ; and important 
armed collisions took place during the C^vil war before 
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any action on the part of Congress. Lideed, the exist- 
ence of civil war is rarely accompanied by any public 
declaration of the fact, the test of its existence being that 
the regular coarse of justice in the courts is interrupted 
1^ the insurrectionary proceedings (30). 

When a state of war exists as a fact, the entire terri- 
torial area in insurrection may be treated as hostile terri- 
tory, and property and persons within it may be dealt 
with according to the laws of war, although in fact a 
considerable number of inhabitants be loyal citizens of 
the United States (31). As a part of its belligerent 
powers Congress may confiscate the property of resi- 
dents of the enemy's country, or of hostile territory, as 
well as all property so situated as to be of use to the 
enemy, no matter where the owner lives. This power 
was exercised to a considerable extent by Congress dur- 
ing the Civil war, and it was upheld as justified by the 
war power, and not invalid either as an ex post facto law, 
a punishment for crime without a jury trial, or a taking 
of property without due process of law (32). 

The state militia may be called into Federal service for 
the purposes specified in the Constitntion, whenever the 
proper Federal authorities may decide this to be neces- 
sary. An act of Congress at present commits the de- 
termination of this necessity to the President. The 
TTnited States is not dependent upon state militia, but 
may raise its own armies by volunteer enlistment or by 

(80) The Prlu Caaai, 2 Black, 836. 
(31) Ibid. 

(33) Miller r, United autsi, 11 WaUkoe SM. 
vaL xa— as 
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terference, but it cannot be Bud tiiat the qoestion has becai 
d^nitely settled (37). 

§333. Qurteriuff soldien in private hoosea. "No 
soldier shall, la time of peace be quartered in any honse, 
withont the consent of the owner, nor in time of war, but 
in a manner to be prescribed by law" (38). 

HappUy it has not been necessary for the Federal 
conrta to consider this provision in this country. It 
doobtless does not apply to territory In actnal insurrec- 
tion or at the scene of actnal hostilities, as military opera- 
tions in snch places wonld be governed l^ the war power. 
See 5 330, above. 

<I7> Bx iMtrta Hllllgu, 4 WkH., 1 
(88) CoMt, Amend. UL 
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CHAPTER XVn. 
IHTEBaoyEBHHEirrAL BXLATXOira. 

§ 334. States In many respeots treated as foreign to 
eatdi other. Except where controlled by some provision 
of the Constitution, express or implied, the states stand 
in the same relation to each other as do foreign coontries. 
Particularly is this true with respect to their right to 
exclude each other's corporations, and with reference 
to their domestic laws and polides. The principal phases 
of these are treated in the article on Conflict of Iawb, in 
Volume IX of this work. See S§ 149, 180, above. 

Sboiion 1. Intebbtaxb Pbivilbqks akd luuuKrriES of 
CrnzEHS. 

§ 336. Soope of ocnuAltational provision. The Consti- 
tution, Article rV, section 2, § 1, provides : ' ' The citizens 
of each state shall be entitled to all privileges and im- 
munities of citizens in the several states." 

This clause, in substantially the same form, was in 
the Articles of Confederation that preceded the Constitu- 
tion. It secured a close community of interest between 
the people of the several states, and secnred them against 
the disabilities of alienage in all parts of the Union. Of 
the scope and purpose of the clause, the Supreme Court 
has said: 

SSB 
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"The constitutional provision there allnded to did not 
create those rights, which it called privileges and im- 
monities of citizens of the states. It threw aronnd them 
in that clause no secnrity for the citizen of the state in 
which they were claimed or exercised. Nor did it pro- 
fess to control the power of the state governments over 
the rifi^ts of its own citizens. Its sole purpose was to 
declare to the several states, that whatever those rights, 
as you grant or estaUish them to your own citizens, or as 
yon limit or qualify, or impose restrictions on their ex- 
ercise, the same, ndther more nor less, shall be the meas- 
ure of the rights of dtizens of other states within your 
jurisdiction" (1), 

§ 336. Enmneratioii of rii^ts protected. As to what 
constitute the principal privileges and immunities of citi- 
zens in the several states that are protected against dis- 
crimination by this clause of the Constitution, an enumer- 
ation made by Mr. Justice Washington in 1825 has been 
frequently quoted with approval. He said : 

"The inquiry is, what are the privileges and immuni- 
ties of citizens in the several states T We feel no hesita- 
tion in confining these expressions to thcee privileges 
and immunities which are, in their nature, fundamental ; 
which belong, of right, to the citizens of all free govern- 
ments ; and which have, at all times, been enjoyed by the 
citizens of the several states which compose this Union, 
from the time of their becoming free, independent, and 
sovereign. What these fundamental principles are, it 
would perhaps be more tedious than difficult to enmnerate. 

<1) BlauBbter House Cum. IS WalL, U. 77. 
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They may, however, be all comprehended imder the fol- 
lowing general heads : Protection by the government ; the 
enjoyment of life and liberty, with the right to acqnire 
and poBsesB property of every land, and to porsne and 
obtain happiness and safety; snbject nevertheless to such 
restraints as the government may jnatly prescribe for 
the general good of the whole. The right of a citizen of 
one state to pass through, or to reside in any oth^ state, 
for porposes of trade, agricoltnre, professional pursuits, 
or otherwise ; to claim the benefit of the writ of habeas 
corpus; to institnte and maintain actions of any kind 
in the courts of the state; to take, bold and dispose of 
property, either real or personal; and an exemption from 
higher taxes or impositions than are paid by the other 
citizens of the state, may be mentioned as some of the 
particular privileges and inmiunitiee of citizens, which 
are clearly embraced by the general description of privi- 
leges deemed to be fundamental ; to which may be added, 
the elective franchise, as regulated and established by the 
laws or constitution of the state in which it is to be ex- 
ercised, l^ese, and many others which might be men- 
tioned, are, strictly speaking, privileges and immtmities, 
and the enjoyment of them by the citizens of each state, 
in every other state, was manifestly calculated (to use 
the expressions of the preamble of the corresponding pro- 
vision in the old Articles of Confederation) 'the better to 
secure and perpetuate mutual friendship and interoonrse 
among the people of the different states of the 
Union' " (2). 

<2) CorOeld v. Correll. 4 Wub. C. C, SH, 880, Quoted In Blake t. 
llcCluDK, 1T2 D. 8. Bt 24&^. 
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§ 337. nnstTatioiii of forUdden dlscrimiiutioiu. A 
few particular instances of invalid discrinunation by a 
state against the citizens of other states in favor of its 
own citizens may be mentioned. Maryland attempted to 
require traders, not permanent residents of the state, to 
take out licenses for the sale of goods. It was held that 
citizens of other states coold not be prevented by this 
method from selling goods in Maryland upon the same 
terms as permitted to Maryland citizens (3). Likewise 
the property of citizens of other states cannot be taxed 
by a state at a higher rate or in a different manner from 
that in which it taxes the property of its own citizens 
(4). If a state permits its own citizens to hold property 
as trustees, or to take certain property by law, it mnst 
extend the same privileges to citizens of other states as 
to property within its borders (5). Nor may a state give 
to its own citizens who are creditors a preference over the 
citizens of other states, who are also creditors, in the dis- 
tribution of the assets of an insolvent business located 
within the state limits. All most be permitted to share on 
the same terms (6). 

§ 338. Valid dlBcriminatioiu: Proprietary rights. It 
must not be supposed, however, that absolutely no dis- 
crimination may be made by a state in favor of its own 
citizens. Discriminations based solely upon citizenship 
are bad, but citizenship or permanent residence in a 
state may be necessarily accompanied by circumstances, 

(3) Ward r. Marrlaod, 12 Wall.. 418. 

(4) Re StBDford'e EsUte, 126 Cal., 112. 
4S) Hobs V. Smith. 131 led.. 342. 

(6) Blake v. McClung, 172 U. 8., SSO. 
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or may give rise to sitoations, npon which a discrimina- 
tion may be reasonably and validly based, despite the 
fact that it is necessarily or nanally associated witii citi- 
zenship or non-citizenship in the state. For instance, the 
right to fish in the oyster beds of New Jersey, these being 
the common property of the citizens of the state, was re- 
served solely to New Jersey citizens by that state. This 
was upheld, as being but the exercise of ordinary prop- 
erty rights in exclnding non-owners from the nse of prop- 
erty, although ownership here happened to be restricted 
to New Jersey citizens (7). Similar discriminations in 
regard to fish, wild game, and the mnning navigable 
waters of a state have been sustained. Upon similar prin- 
ciples may be justified the practices of most states in 
charging hi^er fees to non-citizens than to citizens for 
admission to their schools and higher educational insti- 
tutions. The state owns these and administers them in a 
proprietary as well as in a governmental capacity. The 
citizens of a state, being the common proprietors, may 
properly daim some advantages therein that are not 
equally free to non-proprietors. Doubtless foreign citi- 
zens could not be charged a higher fee than domestic 
citizens for the use of the courts or for the protection of 
the police, although the court-houses and the weapons 
of the officers of the law are owned by the state, but this 
is perhaps becaase dispensing justice and protecting 
from injury are historically essential functions of gov- 
ernment, while affording an education is not. 
§ 339. Same: Procedural rights as affected by dom< 

(T> Corfield v. CoTyell, 4 Waah. C. C, 871. 
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icU. Non-residence in a stat^ though usoally assodated 
with non-citizenship in it, may be a jnst ground for dis- 
crimination in a varied of utnations besides those in- 
volving proprietary rights. Besident defendants may 
obtain the boiefit of the statute of limitations, vfaile non- 
residents may not, becanse suit could have been began 
against residents at any time dating the statutory period, 
while the absence of the nourresideaits prevents this. An 
attachment may be allowed against the property of non- 
resident defendants, whm not allowed against resident 
defendants, for the non-residents are likely to stay ont of 
the state and leave the plaintiff to follow them as best 
he can after getting judgment Moreover, if a non- 
resident remains ont of the state altogether, there is no 
way in which a resident plaintiff may seonre a valid 
judgment against him in the state, except by attaching 
his property. Hie United States Supreme Conrt has 
said: 

"We must not be understood as saying that a citizen of 
one state is entitled to enjoy in anotJier state every privi- 
lege that may be g^ven in the latter to its own citizens. 
There are privileges that may be accorded by a state to 
its own people in which citizens of other states may not 
participate except in conformity to such reasonable regu- 
lations as may be established by the state. For instance, 
a state cannot forbid citizens of other states from suing 
in its courts, that right being enjoyed by its own people; 
but it may require a non-resident, althon^ a citizen of 
another state, to ^ve bonds for costs, although snch bond 
be not required of a resident. Such a regulation of the 
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internal affairs of a state cannot reasonably be character- 
ized as hostile to the fnndamental rights of citizens of 
other states. So, a state may, by a rule uniform in its 
operation as to citizens of the several states, require 
residence within its limits for a given time before a citi- 
zen of another state, vho becomes a resident thereof, 
shall exerdse the right of suffrage or become eligible to 
office. It has never been supposed that regolations of 
that character materially interfered with the enjoyment 
by citizens of each state of the privileges and immnnities 
secnred by the Constitution to citizens of the several 
states. The Constitution forbids only snch legislalion 
affecting citizens of the respective states as will sub- 
stantially or practically put a citizen of one state in a 
condition of alienage when he is within or when he re- 
moves to another state, or when asserting in another state 
the rights that commonly appertain to those who are part 
of the political community known as the people of the 
United States, by and for whom the government of the 
Union was ordained and established*' (8). 

§ 340. Same: Occnpational qualiflcatioiu as affected 
by domicil. Wherever citizenship or leaidence in a state, 
or such citizenship or residence for a certain period, may 
be thocght better to qualify a person for some occapa- 
tion or profession to be followed in the state, this may 
be required. Law^w are very commonly required to 
be citizens of the state in which they practice, as they are 
officers of the courts. The same requirement is some- 
times made of retail liquor dealers, one court saying: 

(8> Blake t. UcClunK, 172 U. S., 2B9, 26^2G7. 
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"It is not an onreasoiuible requirement that a person 
who desireB to aTail himself of a license to retail intoxi- 
cating liquors shall snbniit himself to the jurisdiction 
of the state, by becoming an inhalutant thereof, to the 
end that he may be readily apprehended and pnnished 
for any violation of the law in connection with bis busi- 
ness" (9). In many states a certain number of years* 
practice in the state is accepted in lien of an examination 
for a license to practice medicine. A similar amonnt of 
practice outside of a state is not accepted. This dis- 
crimination has been sustained on the ground that the 
local practitioner is likely to have a better knowledge of 
local diseases, and also proof of his character and ex- 
perience are more easily obtainable (10). A requirement 
that barbers be citizens of the state where they pursue 
thnr occupation is invalid (11). 

Section 2. Otheb Intebbtatk Belations. 

§ 341. Interstate recognition of public acts, records, 
and jndidal proceedings. "Full faith and credit shall 
be given in each state to the public acts, records, and 
judicial proceedings of every other state, and the Con- 
gress may by general laws prescribe the manner in which 
such acts, records and proceedings shall be proved, and 
the effect thereof" (12). 

The effect of this constitutional provision is discussed 

(9) Welali T. state, 128 Ind., p. 78. 

(10) Ex parte Spinney, 10 Nev., S2S. 

(11) Templar y. MlchlKan Board of Bnmlnen, 181 UldL, 2M. 

(12) Const, Art. IV, mc. 1. 
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in the article on Confiict of Laws in Volnme IX of 
this work. 

§ 342. Interstate extradition and rendition. "A per- 
Bon charged in any state with treason, felony, or other 
crime, who shall flee from justice and be fonnd in an- 
other state, shall, on demand of the execntive authority 
of the state from which he fled, be delivered up to be re- 
moved to the state havingjnrisdiction of the crime" (13). 

This provision is discussed in the article on Criminal 
Procedure, §§35-40, in Volume III of this work. 

"No person held to service or labor in one state, tmder 
the laws thereof, escaping into another, shall, in conse- 
quence of any law or regulation therein, be discharged 
from Bach service or labor, but shall be delivered np on 
claim of the party to whom such service or labor may be 
due" (14). 

This clause referred especially to fugitive slaves, and 
is now obsolete, unless perhaps it might apply to some 
form of service like that of a sailor, which may be spe- 
cifically enforced without violation of the Thirteenth 
Amendment against slavery. See § 102, above. 

§ 343. Agreements between states. "No state shall, 
without the consent of Congress . . . enter into any agree- 
ment or compact with another state" (15). 

The required consent of Congress to interstate agree- 
ments need not he given eixpresBly nor with any par- 
ticular formalities. It is sufficient if Congress by some 

(IS) Conit, Art IV, lec. 2. | 2. 
(14) Conat, Art IV, sec. 2, 1 3. 
(IG) Art I, sec 10, I 8. 
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positive act signify its approval or assent. For in- 
stance, the admisBlon by Congress of Kentucky as a state 
amounted to an assent to an agreement betwerai Ken- 
tncky and Virginia by which the former was detached 
from the territory of the latter (16). Recently it has 
been decided that this prohilHtion upon state agreements 
applies only to agreements having a snbstantial tendency 
to increase the political power or inflnence of one or more 
of the states affected. It applies to an agreement by 
which the territory of one state is snbstantially increased, 
bnt not to an agreement in good faith to settle a disputed 
bonndary line (17). Uniform legislation by states re- 
specting railroads or waters connecting them is also valid. 

Sbctioh 3. Relations Bbtwsen the United States 
AND thx States. 

§ 344. Nature of the Union. ' ' The CJonstitntion, in all 
its provisions, looks to an indestmctible Union, composed 
of indestructible states." This political theory was fi- 
nally settled by the Civil war. So far as the Snpreme 
Conrt has disonssed the status of the sonthem states dur- 
ing that war, it appears that territorially speaking the 
insargent states were never out of the Union, nor were 
their Federal obligations and those of their dtizois sus- 
pended dtiring the straggle. The ill^^ conduct of the 
state governments and of their people suspended their 
rights as members and citizens of the Union, and those 
rights were later restored by various acts of Congress. 

(16) OreuL r. BUdle, 8 Whwton, pp. 8S-87. 
<1T) Virginia v. Tetmenee, 118 U. S^ 620. 
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If a state chose to elect no Federal senators and repre- 
sentatives or temporarilj to suspend the operations of 
its state gOTemment it would also meanwhile lose its 
corresponding Federal ri^ts (18). 

S 345. PartidpatiMi of the states In the Federal gor- 
enunent. Certain state action at regular intervals is by 
the Constitution necessary to the continued existence of 
the Federal government. Each state legislature chooses 
its IJnited States senators ; each state prescribes the qjial- 
ifications for electors of representatives in Congress; 
and each state chooses, as its legislature directs, its quota 
of electors to choose the President of the United 
States (19). 

§346. State interference with Federal fmictioni: Oon- 
flictlnj^ laws. "This Constitution, and the laws of the 
United States which shall be made in pursuance thereof; 
and all treaties made, or whidi shall be made, under the 
authority of the United States, shall be the supreme law 
of the land ; and the judges in every state shall be bound 
thereby, anything in the Constitution or laws of any 
state to the contrary notwithstanding" (20). 

■ In view of the nature of the Federal government, prob- 
ably its laws and treaties would have been superior to 
conHicting state laws, even without this clause of the 
Constitution. This provision, however, has placed the 
matter beyond doubt Direct conflicts between state and 



(U) Tou T. Wbtto, T Wall, 700. 
(l») Court., Art I, wc i, 1 1; Art. I, v 
(20) Ait.TI,|S. 
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Federal laws are thus readily diBposed of in oonstitn- 
tional theory, hidirect mterferences by the states with 
Federal laws or fnnctioiis o£fer more difficnlty. 

S 347. Sam*: State tazatiaiL (rf Federal agenciea or 
property. After the establishmeat of the seoond United 
States bank Maryland imposed a tax npon the issne of 
bank notes by the institntion. This was declared invalid 
by the Supreme Court upon the gronnd that it interfered 
with the operation of an agency created by the Federal 
government in the ^erdse of its powers (21). Litewise 
a state may not tax United States bonds owned and kept 
within its borders. Sadi a tax directly increases the rate 
of interest that the United States mnst pay to purchasers 
of these bonds, and so means a tax npon the borrowing 
power of the government (22). Nor may a state levy an 
income tax upon the salary of Federal officers. Similarly 
a state may not tax any franchise granted by the Federal 
government, snch as a railroad charter, or a patent (23). 
Of conrse property owned by the Federal government 
may not be taxed (24). 

§348. Same: Taxation of propoly of Federal agents. 
Taxation remotely affecting Federal functions. Prop- 
erty owned by private individuals or corporations may 
be taxed by the states where it is located, although it is 
employed in the Federal service, as, for instance, the 



(21) HcCalloch T. Ibrrlud. 4 Whut, Sit. 
(U) Wwton T. Cbu-lMton, S Pet, 449. 
(23) California t. CentnU PBclBc R. B. Ov^ IIT V. B, 
AMewon, 166 N. 7., 41T. 
(14) Tan BrocUla t. Tmummo«, IIT U. &, UL 
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property of a Federal railroad corporation or that of a 
Federal contractor (25). 

If state taxation affects Federal fmictions remotely in- 
stead of finbetantially it is not invalid, at least nnless ex- 
pressly forbidden by CongreBs, For instance, a state may 
tax the transfer of private property at the death of the 
owner, indnding Federal bonds and legades left to the 
tJnited States (26). 

§ 349. State interfereace witii prirate exercise of Fed- 
eral rights. A state may not interfere with any private 
right derived expressly or impliedly from the Federal 
Constitution, laws or treaties. The principal express pro- 
hibitions upon snch state interferences, snch as those 
against ex post facto laws, impairing the obligation of 
contracts, taking property or liberty without due process 
of law, or denying the equal protection of the laws, have 
been discussed at length in other parts of this article. 
Private Federal rights under the commerce clause are 
discussed in Chapter XIV, §§ 279-99. Implied rights are 
entitled to the same protection. Thus, the right to in- 
form Federal officers of the commission of a crime against 
the United States is an implied Federal right of every 
citizen, and may not be interfered with either by states 
or individuals (27). The right of a witness to testify in 
the Federal courts may not be restrained by a state prose- 
cution for alleged perjury therein (28). 

(26) Railroad Co. t. PeDieton, 18 Wallace 6. 
(26) Plnmmer v. Coler, 178 U. S., 116. 
<27) In re Qnarlee. 168 U. S., 582. 
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8860. Federal interfamioe with ftate ftmottoiu. The 
property of the states, and their esBential governmental 
fonctionB are protected from Federal interference to snb- 
etantially the same extent as Federal functions are pro- 
tected from state interferences (29). Some illnstrations 
of this as regards Federal taxation are mentioned in 
8 317, above. 

(S9) DnttBd 8UtM T. BftUriMd Co.. 17 WalUtM SS3; CoUector t. 
IMT. 11 WallMC. lU. 
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CHAPTER XV 111. 

JUSISDIOTION or THE FEDEBAL OOTJKXB. 

Section 1. In Qbnebai,. 
§ 361. Olaadfloation ot Federal jndldal powers. The 
Constitntion, Article III, section 2, § 1, provides: '"Rie 
judicial power shall extend to all cases, in law and equity, 
arising under this Constitution, the laws of the United 
States, and treaties made, or which shall be made, under 
their authority ; to all cases affecting ambassadors, other 
public ministers and consuls; to all cases of admiralty 
and maritime jurisdiction ; to controversies to which the 
United States shall be a party; to controversies between 
two or more states; between a state and citizens of an- 
other state ; between dtizens of different states ; between 
citizens of the same state claiming lands nnder grants of 
different states; and between a state or the citizens 
thereof, and foreign states, citizens or snbjects." 

It will be noticed that practically the whole of this 
grant of judicial power falls into two great classes: 
(1) cases dependent upon the character of the question 
litigated; (2) cases dependent npbn the character of the 
parties to the litigation. 

The Federal courts are given jurisdiction of all cases 
involving the following questions, no matter who are the 
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parties to the snit: (a) cases in law and equity arimng 
onder the Federal Constitntion, laws, or treaties; (b) 
oases of admiralty or maritime jnrisdiction. 

likewise, the Federal conrts are g^ven jorisdiction of 
cases having the following parties, no matter what the 
snit miay^ be abont: (a) when ambassadors, pablic minis- 
ters, or consuls are parties ; (b) when the United States 
is a party ; (c) when two or more states are antagonistic 
parties ; (d) when a state and citbois of another state are 
antagonistic parties ; (e) when citizens of difFer«it states 
are antagonistic parties ; (f) when a state or its dtizens on 
one side and foreign states or aliens on the other are an- 
tagonistic parties. 

§ 38Q. Objects of the TariiMU judicial poweiB. The 

necessity of securing a uniform and authoritative con- 
stractiott of the Federal Constitution, laws, and treaties 
was a sa£Scient reason for giving the Federal courts jnris- 
diction of questions involving the construction or enforce- 
ment of these. Such questions are usually called "Fed- 
eral questions" aod will hereafter be referred to shortly 
by that name. Obviously, too, saits to which the United 
States is a party should be in its courts. The national 
government alone has dealings with foreign nations, and 
so it is appropriate that its courts shonid deal with cases 
affecting the representatives of foreign nations ; and, as 
admiralty matters are largely concerned with interna- 
tional intercourse and with transactions on the high seas, 
where vessels are under the flag of the nation rather than 
that of a state, similar considerations made it advisable 
to give the Federal conrts jurisdiction of such matters. 
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Before the territory west of the Alleghanies was ceded 
to the United States, there had been conflicting claims 
to portions of it on behalf of different states, and in some 
cases bloodshed had occnrred between rival groups of 
settlers claiming the same land under conflicting grants. 
To secure an impartial tribunal for the settlement of such 
claims the Federal courts were given jurisdiction of them. 

As the states may not go to war or make treaties with 
each other or with foreign nations, it was necessary that 
the Federal courts should be given jurisdiction of dis- 
putes that might arise between such parties ; and to pre- 
vent the possibilities of local prejudice in the state courts, 
the provisions were added which gave the Federal courts 
jurisdiction of suits between a state or its citizens on one 
side, and citizens of different states or aliens on the other. 

§ 353. Power of OongresB in organiiation of Federal 
courts. The Constitution, Article HE, section 1, provides: 
"The judicial power of the United States, shall be vested 
in one Supreme Court, and in such inferior courts as the 
Congress may from time to time ordain and estaUish. 
The judges, both of the Supreme and inferior courts, 
shall hold their offices during good behavior, and shall, at 
stated times, receive for their services, a compensation, 
whidi shall not be diminished during their continuance 
in office.*' 

The power of Congress over the organization of the 
Federal courts is very great. While it may not directly 
abolish tiie S^prane Court it may increase or diminish 
the number of its judges at pleasure, subject to the quali- 
fication that no sitting supreme court judge can be re- 
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moved from the court dnring good bdtavior. Hm inferior 
Federal courts may be established and abrogated 
at the will of Congress, thoa^ it would seem that the 
judges of sncb inferior oonrts would be entitled to their 
salaries daring good behavior, even though their court 
were abolished. The contrary practice was pursued, how- 
ever, when a number of newly created Federal courts 
and judgeships were abolished by the Jeffersonian Be- 
publicans in 1801. 

§ 3M. Pnient Vederal oonrti. The organization of 
the Federal courts under the present acts of Congress is 
as follows ; 

(a). The United States district courts. Each state is 
divided into from one to four Federal judicial districts, 
in each of which there la a district court held by a dis- 
trict judge appointed for that district 

(b) United States drcuit courts. The judicial dis- 
tricts of the United States are divided by groups of states 
into nine circuits, each of which has from two to four cir- 
cuit judges. One supreme court justice is also allowed to 
each circuit There is a drcuit court in almost every 
judicial district, and these courts are held by the drcuit 
or district judges, the former traveling from district to 
district in bis circuit for this purpose. 

(c) United States circuit courts of appeals. In eadi 
of the nine circuits there is a court of appeals, composed 
of three of the circuit judges, which hears appeals from 
the dedsions of the district and drcuit courts in its 
respective circuit. 

(d). United States Supreme Court. tioB is composed 
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of nine judges, almost all of whose work consists in hear- 
ing appeals from the lower Federal conrts and from the 
highest state courts. 

1 355. OriglBal and i^peHate jniiidictdon. The Con- 
ititntlon. Article m, section 2, § 2, provides; "In all 
cases affecting ambassadors, other pnUic ministers, and 
consuls, and those in which a state ciiall be a party, the 
Supreme Court shall have original jurisdiction. In all 
other cases before mraitioned, the Supreme Court shall 
have appellate jurisdiction, both as to law and fact, with 
such exceptions, and under such regulations as the Con- 
gress shall make." 

Just as in the organization of the Federal courts, Con- 
gress has very extensive powers over this jurisdiction. 
In only two classes of cases is the Supreme Conrt given 
original jurisdiction by the Constitution (original juris- 
diction is the jurisdiction of a suit at its beginning; ap- 
pellate jurisdiction is jurisdiction over it on an iq^al 
from the decision of some other tribunal). Congress can- 
not enlarge the ori^^nal jurisdiction of the Supreme 
Court, bat it can give other courts a jurisdiction con- 
current with it upon the subjects of its ori^nal 
jurisdiction. 

The entire appellate jurisdiction of the Supreme Court 
b«ng placed under the control of Congress, it can tako 
away that court's appellate jurisdiction in any class of 
cases even after the appeal has been taken and argued 
in the Supreme Court (1). Congress may of course pro- 
CD Bi puts UcCardle, 7 W>11., EOS. 
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vide that certain classes of cases shall be finally dedded 
by Federal conrta inferior to the Supreme Court, and in 
. several important classes of cases it has conferred the 
power of final dedsion upon the circoit courts of appeal. 
§356. Exdnsive and ooncamnt jnriadiction. The 
Constitution gives to the Federal courts no exclusive 
jurisdiction of any matters whatever. For anything that 
' appears in the Conatitntion the state courts may exercise 
jurisdiction concurrently over all matters specified in the 
judiciary article. The regolation of this ia entirety in 
^_^j»^'*t be hands of Conyress. which may diatribotfl thn anhi fH-tH 
f^Vl^-^^**^ possible Federal jurisdiction as it pleases. Under 
3f^*' "jj^present statutes Federal courts have exclusive jurisdic- 
*idj3''*'uon of all Federal crimes, penalties and seizures, of all 
admiralty, patent right, copyright, and bankruptcy cases, 
of all suits to which the United States is a party, and of 
all suits between a state on one side and another state or 
p foreign nation on the other side (2). Most other possi- 
ble subjects of Federal jurisdiction may be sued upon 
cither in the state or Federal courts as the parties to the 
suit may prefer (concurrent jurisdiction) ; but in a few 
instances Congress has left the jurisdiction wholly with 
the state courts. For instance, suits between citizens of 
different states, where no Federal question and less than 
$2,000 are involved, may not be brought in the Federal 
conrts at all, unless there is actual local prejudice. 

§ 357. Transfer vl oases fxom. 8ta4» to Fedoral oonrts: 
Before trial. If a suit between A and B, citizens of Uli- 
nois, turned in part upon a Federal question within the 

<3) n. s. R. a, 1711. 
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concurrent jnrisdiction of the state and Federal courts, 
the plaintiff A mi^t at hia option hring auit against B 
in either the state or Federal courts in Illmois. lake- 
wise, if A lives in Indiana and B in Illinois A may sue 
B in a state or Federal court of Illinois upon the ground 
of diversity of citizenship, no matter what the 
question at issue ; or, if A can find B in Indiana be may 
sne him in the Indiana state courts. In the first case 
above put, if B is sned in the state courts, he may have 
the case removed, in its entirety, to the Federal courts 
for triaL The defendant is as mucfa entitled to the bene- 
fits of the Federal courts upon Federal questions as is the 
plaintiff. In the second case put above, if A snes B in 
the Illinois state courts, B cannot have the case removed 
to a Federal court. B is being sued in the conrts of Ms 
own state, and if A Is willing to take the chances of local 
prejudice B cannot complain. If, however, A sues B in 
the state courts of Indiana, B may have the case removed 
to the Indiana Federal courts, because he, a citizen of 
Illinois, is entitled to be protected from the possibility 
of local prejudice in favor of the Indiana plaintiff in 
the state courts. 

Often more than one question is involved in a case. 
Suppose there are a dozen questions in a particular case, 
only one of which is a Federal question, both parties be- 
ing citizens of New York. Owing to the difiSculty and ex- 
pense of dividing a case for separate trials in different 
conrts, the entire case with all of its questions, state and 
Federal, is removed to the Federal courts or may be 
brought there originally, if a single question in it is a 
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Federal qnestion. The Federal coort vnU decide the other 
qaestions in the case aooording to state law as best it 
can, bat the whole case goes to the Federal conrts (3). 

§858. Same: Afta triaL Wben no Federal qnesUcm 
is involved in a case, and both parties permit it to go to 
trial in a state court, neither can thereafter take the case 
to a Federal conrt at any later stage of the proceedings. 
It being a question of state law only, and neither party 
having complained of local prejadice, there is no reason 
for carrying the matter farther. When a case involves 
8 Federal question, however, even though both parties 
are satisfied to conduct it in the first instance in a state 
court, yet it is important for the sake of uniformity and 
for the security of Federal rij^ta that an ultimate author- 
itative decision be given by a Federal court. The stat- 
utes therefore provide that if the hi^eat state oourt to 
which the matter can be carried decides affoinst some 
claim of a Federal rlg^t set up in the case, it may be 
carried to the Supreme Conrt for decision. No part of 
the case is carried there except that involving the Fed- 
eral question, and, if this has been properly dedded by 
the state court, it makes no difference how poorly tiie 
other questions in the case may have been dealt with by 
the state court. If the decision of the state court is la 
favor of the Federal right claimed there is no appeal to 
the Federal courts, even though the decision be erroneous. 
The Federal government is interested in securing for its 
laws at leaat as much effect as they are entitled to; if a 

(3) TenuMsee v. DkvIb. 100 U. B., U7. 
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state court cbooses to give them more than this, that is 
not a matter for national solicitude. 

§ 369. Federal qnestioiu. A case arising under the 
Constitution, the laws of the United States, and treaties 
made under their authority exists, not only when the 
operation or effect of some written clanse of the Consti- 
tution, an act of Congress, or a treaty is in controversy, 
but also when there is a question concerning the existence 
or exercise of any power, right, or duty arisiug under the 
government of the United States. Thus, the right of a 
citizen unhindered to inform Federal officers of the vio- 
lation of Federal revenue laws is a right arising under 
the Constitution and laws of the United States, although 
there is nothing in the Constitntion or any acts of Con- 
gress directly bearing upon this (4). 

On the other hand a case does not Involve a Federal 
question, so as to ^ve the Federal courts jurisdiction, 
merely because rights claimed in the case are based upon 
a Federal law, provided there be no controversy as to the 
operation or effect of this law. For instance, the title 
to land may be derived from a United States grant. If, 
in a suit, the validity of some subsequent deed of this 
land is in issne, there is no Federal question, although 
thti original Federal grant is part of the alleged title of 
both parties. If the Federal grant itself was at issue 
there wonld be a Federal question (5). 

Corporations created by the United States to aid in its 
governmental functions, like banks or railways, may sua 

(4) In re Qoarles, IBS n. 8., 5SS. 

(5) Blackburn v. PorUand Hlnliic Co., 175 U. a, 671. 
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or be sned in tbe Federal oonrtB, even tbong^ the qnes- 
tion in controveny does not ooncem the operation op 
effect of Oieir eoiponte dkartera (6). Perhaps the best 
reason for this is that the exerose of Federal govenu 
mental fanctions, even by a private corporation, is nece£^ 
sarily the exercise of a power under the United States 
government, whatever the precise question at issue con- 
oeming it 

§360. Habeu oorpu prooeedingB. Hie Federal 
courts are given by statnte the right to grant writs of 
habeas corpus, within their respective jurisdictions, t<j 
inquire why any person is restrained of his liberty (7). 
"Within their jurisdictions" means that the writ can b^ 
used 1^ the Federal courts only where the restraint 
is connected with some subject matter to which the juris- 
diction of the Federal courts extends. l%us, a father 
may not secure from a Federal court a writ of habeas 
corpus to restore to him his children, detained by citi- 
zens of his own state. 'Rie relation of father and child 
is governed by state and not by Federal law and so the 
api^cation must be made to the state courts (8). 

On the other hand, -when a Federal marshal was in 
the custody of state authorities, diarged with homicide 
while acting in defence of a Federal judge, the Federal 
courts released the marshal absolutely from state custody 
on the ground that what the marshal had done was in 
furtherance of a duty owed to the United States. The 

(6) Pacific lUllroBd Remoral Cbmb, 116 D. B., 1. 

(7) U. a. R. a, II7B1-6C 

(8) In ra Bomu, 12fl 0. 8., W. 
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Federal courts, however, are reluotant to interfere thus 
Bunmiarily with the administration of justice in the state 
courts, and state prisoners will not be released before 
trial by the Federal courts unless it is perfectly clear 
that important constitutional rights are being violated 
or that the prisoner's act was justifiably done on behalf 
of the United States or some foreign nation (9). 

§ 361. Suits between atatea. Without its oonsent, a 
sovereign state can not be sued, but mast be proceeded 
against by another state, if at all, throuj^ diplomatic 
or military channels. The powers of diplomacy and war 
being taken from the American states by the Constitu- 
tion, the settlement of international difficulties between 
them is consequently relegated to the Federal courts. 
The jurisdiction has been upheld in a considerable vari- 
ety of cases, and apparently extends to all matters that 
would be proper subjects for an international tribunal. 
Among them may be mentioned boundary disputes (10) ; 
the controversy over the right of Illinois to fflnpty the 
Chicago drainage canal into Missouri waters (11) ; the 
dispute between Kansas and Colorado regarding their 
respective rights to use the Arkansas river for irriga- 
tion (12) ; the suit by South Dakota against North Caro- 
lina upon the latter's bonds (13); and the recent bill 
brought by Virginia against "West Vir:ginia to compel the 

(9) Bogen y. Peck, 190 U. 8., 425; V. a. R. 8., t IBS. 

(10) Rbode Island r. HasBachuMttB, 12 Pet, 667, 

(11) UlBwnrl T. lUlnola, ISO C. 8., 208. 
(12). KaosBB r. Colorado, 186 U. 8., 125. 

(18) Soutb DakoU r. North GaroUiu, 192 V. S., 286. 
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aBsoinptioD of a fair share of Vii^iua'fi debt before the 
state waa divided (14). 

§362. SnitBlMtwaeit states and the United States. The 
judiciary article eipressly provides for suits between 
states, but there is no express provision for suits be- 
tween states and the United States. General jurisdic- 
tion is given, however, of the cases to whicb the United 
States is a party, and this is held to include cases where 
the United States is a plaintiff and a state an unwilling 
defendant (15). The United States, being a paramoont 
sovereignty, is not subject to the general rule of pnWic 
law forbidding one sovereignty to sue another without 
the latter's consent (g 368, below). A state as a subordi- 
nate sovereignty may not sue the United Stat^ without 
the latter's consent (16). 

g 363. Diverse citinnship. The jurisdiction of the 
Federal courts extends to suits between citizens of dif- 
ferent states, and between citizens and aliens. It will 
be noticed that three considerable classes of persons 
are wholly omitted from this enumeration: (1) Citizens 
of the District of Colnmbia. (2) Citizens of the territories 
of the United States. (3) All corporations. As regards 
chisses (1) and (2) it was early held that they were out- 
side of this constitutional provision. A citizen of Kentucky 
who wishes to sue an Ohio defendant may do so in the 
Ohio Federal courts in order to escape local prejudice: 
hut a citizen of Washington, D. C, or Tf Jrifrrrna. must 

(14) VlrglDla T. Weet Virginia, 206 U. S., 290. 

(15) Utiilert StnteB v. Texas, 143 U. S., 621. 
(IG) Kansas v. United States, 204 U. S., 331. 
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take whR% the local state conrtB will give him when he 
BTKB in Ohio or other Btates. 

ClasB (3) has had s diffeient fate. There were few cor- 
porations when the Gonatitntion was adopted and prob- 
ably they were overlooked or regarded as nnimportant 
when the jurisdictional section was drafted. When cases 
with corporations as plaintiffs or defendants became 
more freqnent, the Supreme Conrt first held that, if all 
the stockholders of a corporation were citizens of the 
state where it was incorporated, the snit could be treated 
as virtually a snit by the citizens of that state, and if the 
other party was a citizen of another state, the necessary 
diverse citizenship existed to ^ve the Federal courts 
jorisdictioiL Later the conrt decided that all of the stock- 
holders of a corporation wonld be conclosively presumed 
to be citizens of the state in which it was incorporated, 
for the purposes of Federal jnrisdiction (17). This vir- 
tually makea a corporation a citizen of the state of its 
creation, though this is so for the purposes of Federal 
jurisdiction only. 

§ 361 Law applied 1^ Vederal oomts: Ko redenJ 
ODmmon law. All transactions that occur in the United 
States, where not governed by some written law (consti- 
tution, statute, or treaty), are governed by the unwritten 
common law. This is not precisely alike in any two of 
the states, and in a few states it is quite divergent from 
the ordinary type, due to its basis upon a different sys- 
tem of law (as in Louisiana), or to local peculiarities of 
climate or custom (as in arid states). When the Con- 

(17) Ohla * UlMlsilppl lUUroad Co. t. WliMler, 1 Black, 3SS. 
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stitntion was adopted, eadi of the original states had its 
own hody of common law governing its people in all 
particulars not covered by written law. It mi^t have 
been held that so mncdi of this coomion law as concerned 
sabjects delegated to the United States by the Consti- 
tution became, npon the adoption of the Oonstitation, 
Federal common law, and the rest remained state law. 
It was eariy said, however, that this was not so ; and the 
Federal conrte have consistently held that the common 
law of each state, even npon national snhjects, is state 
law nntil changed by an act of Congress. Thus, although 
Congress alone can by statute regulate interstate com- 
merce rates, yet, until Congress acts, the common law of 
each state respecting interstate rates is enforced, requir- 
ing, for instance, that they be not unreasonable nor dis- 
criminatory (18). For similar reasons, there can be no 
common law crimes against the United States. They 
exist against state laws only, while Congress mnst enact 
statutes to create Federal crimes (19). 

§365. Same: Questions of local common law. Al- 
though there is no Federal conmion law, the Federal 
courts must frequently interpret and enforce state com- 
mon law. A suit between citizens of New York and Indi- 
ana regarding land in New York can be iHronght in the 
Federal courts on account of the diverse citizenship of 
the parties, but the only law involved is the local land 
law of New York. If similar questions have been previ- 
ously decided by the New York courts, establishing the 

(IS) Weatarn Unlan Co. r. Call Publishing Co., 181 D. 8., 92. 
(19) United States t. Hudson, 7 Craach SX 
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New York law npon the point at issue, the Federal conrts 
in New York will follow the deasion of the New York 
conrts, whether they think them ri^t or not It is enough 
that they appear to establish the law in New York (20). 
The same will be done with respect to any legal matter 
that is porely local to New York. 

§366. Borne: Qnestiffiu of general ot ixnniiundal c(»n- 
num law. Suppose instead of being a question of land 
law it is one of commercial paper. The New York conrts, 
for instance, have decided that the purchaser of a prom- 
issory note mider certain circomstances cannot enforce 
it, although in most places outside of New York it would 
be enforceable. If an Indiana citizen sues in the Federal 
conrts of New York in such a case, the Federal conrts 
win refuse to follow the decisions of the New York 
courts if they think the New York view is wrong and 
opposed to the rules of commercial law generally (21). 
Assuming that the state and Federal conrts in New York 
will remain unconvinced by eadi other, it results that 
there are virtually two different laws in New York upon 
this point — one law administered between New York dti- 
zens in the state courts, and the other administered be- 
tween New York citizens and outsiders in the Federal 
courts. The situation is unfortunate, and in addition it 
is difficult to know what questions will be considered 
those of general law and which of local law. Commercial 
paper and insurance contracts, contracts exempting car- 
riers from negligence, and the operation of the fellow^ 

<») Snrdam t. WUHanwon, M How., 4S7. 
(SI) Swift V. T7KU1, 1« Pet, L 

TtLXH— 38 
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servant rule in agency have been held to be matters of 
general law. liand laws, Sunday laws, and qnestione of 
local pnUie policy are held to be matteiB of local law. 

§ 367. Same: State statotat. Every state statute is 
treated as a local law, and the Federal courts will follow 
the decisions of the state eonrts in constniing state 
statutes, no matter how nnnsual the construction 
maybe (22). 

If conflicting constructions of a statute have been made 
by a state court the Federal courts will follow the latest 
decision of the highest state court, subject to the qualifi- 
cation mentioned below. 

Suppose a state statute purports to authorize a state 
to issue bonds. The bonds are issued and in a suit in the 
state court the statute is held valid and the bonds de- 
clared good. Other bonds are bought upon the faith of 
this decision, but later the state court reverses its former 
decision, holding the statute invalid and the bonds had. 
This involves no Federal question, as it depends wholly 
upon the construction of a state statute, so citizens of the 
same state as the dty issuing the bonds are remediless. 
Citizens of other states, however, may sue the city in 
the Federal courts on the ground of diverse citizenship, 
and, with respect to contract or property rights acquired 
on the faith of the first state decision, the Federal courts 
will follow the first decision and hold the statute valid. 
As to the contracts made after the second state dedsion, 
the Federal courts will follow the second dedsion (23). 

(2S) LeOnswell t. W&mn, 3 BUck, 6M. 
(33) Dooslui T. Pike Goujit7, 101 U. B. <7T. 
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This is the only ezoeption to the role that the Federal 
courts will foUow the interpretation of state statutes 
made hy state courts. 

Section 2. Suns Aoaikst Statbb. Eileventh Akbnd- 

MBNT. 

§368. Folitifal sovereign^ not aannntable to in- 
dividnalB. According to the mles of pnblio law it is one 
of the attribntes of sovereignly not to he acconntahle to 
individuals agfiinst the sovereign's will. The rale has 
sometimes been expressed in the maxim "The king 
can do no wrong." Literally, of course, this is fax from 
trae, bat, inasmuch as the king cannot be sued in his own 
conrtB without his consent, the real truth is that he cannot 
be made responsible for his wrong-doing. Whether the 
sovCTeign is an individual roler, or democracy itself, the 
rule is the same. Also, by rules of public international 
law a sovereign may not be saed against his consent in 
the courts of any other country than his own, unless 
some statute there in force applicable to the case permits 
it. A somewhat amnsing illustration of this occurred a 
few years ago in Bngland. The Sultan of Jobore, a small 
independent state in the Malay Peninsula, with which 
Oreat Britian was in alliance, came to England and took 
up a residence there, under the assumed name of Baker. 
He promised to nuirry a woman living in England, and 
later was sued by her in the English courts for breach 
of promise of marriage. He denied the jurisdiction of 
the English courts, and it was held that as lawful sover- 
eign of the State of Johore he was entitled to immunity 
from suit in the courts of other countries, unless he 
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otose to waire thia inmranity, or it vae taken away from 
him by express statute where he was sned (24). 

§369. OhlBhofaa t. Geofgift. Elavsnth AmendmenL 
One of the clauses of the judidary article provides that 
the judicial power of the United States shall extend "to 
controversies between a state and citizens of another 
state.'' In 1792 a creditor of Georgia hving in another 
state brought suit in the Snprenie Court against G^rgia 
for non-payment of the debt Hie state ai::gued that the 
Constitution was to be interpreted in the li^t of well- 
known rules of puMic law, and that therefore this clause 
applied only to cases where a state should sue a dtizen 
of another state, and not to cases where a state itself was 
defoidant Hie court decided by a vote of four to one 
that the Constitution covered the case of a suit against 
a state by a citizen of another state (25). 

At the first meeting of Congress, thereafter, the Elev- 
enth Amendment to the Constitution was proposed and a 
few years later became a part of the Constitution in the 
following language : "The judicial power of the United 
States shall not be construed to extend to any suit in law 
or equity, wmunenced or prosecuted against one of the 
United States by citizens of another state, or by dtizems 
or subjects of any foreign state.'* 

§370. Repudiation of itate debts. The Meventh 
Amendment has enabled a number of American states 
to repudiate their debts, in whole or in part, at various 
periods in our history. I>uring the hard times after the 

(24) Hlghflll T. Snltan ol Jobon. (1SS4) 1 Q. a 14». 
(26) CUriudiD V. Gwrcia. 3 DM.. 41ft. 
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panic of 1837 nine or ten middle, western, and southern 
states defaulted in state debts iDcorred largely for in- 
ternal improvements. After the Civil war there was an- 
other period of repudiation. Most of the southern states, 
with much joatification, refused to pay debts corruptly 
or extravagantly incurred 1^ their reconBtmction gov- 
emments,'and one or two western states repudiated debts 
during the "Granger" excitement of the 1870'8. Louisi- 
ana has repudiated some part of its state debt at four 
different periods. 

Even when a state has expressly consented to be sued 
and suit has been begun against it and is in process of 
decision, the state may at any time withdraw its consent 
to further proceedings, and the Eleventh Amendment at 
once applies to shield the state (26). 

§ 371. Suits betfreen states upon bond debts. Deci- 
sions interpreting the Eleventh Amendment have been 
numerous. It was early held that this amendment did 
not affect suits between states themselves, which the 
Federal courts are authorized to entertain by another 
clanse of the judiciary article. When IJouisiana repudi- 
ated her state debt for the last time, the legislature of 
New Hampshire passed an act permitting its citizens to 
assign their claims against Louisiana to the state, and 
diirected the attorney-general to sue Louisiana in the 
name of Kew Hampshire upon such claims. The assign- 
ing creditors were to pay the costs of the suit, and to 
have the net proceeds of any recovery. Suit was begun 
against Louisiana under this act by New Hampshire, but 

(26) Beers v. Arkanuui, 20 How.. G27. 
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was dismissed by the Supreme Court on the gromid that 
the real parties in interest were citizens of the state, not 
the state itself, and therefore such snits fell within the 
sobstance of the Eleventh Amendment (27). 

Recently the owners of some repudiated North Carolina 
bonds donated them outright to the state of Soath Da- 
kota. Soath Dakota accepted the bonds and at once be- 
gan snit against North Carolina upon them in the 
Supreme Court Its action was n^^eld as not within the 
prohilntion of the Eleventh Amendment, inasmuch as 
Soath Dakota was the only party having an interest in 
the subject matter of the suit, so that this action was not 
a mere cover for other interested intUviduals, as was true 
in the New Hampshire case (28). These particular bonds 
were secured by mortgage on some railroad stock, so 
that the judgment could be collected merely by selling 
the stock, without the necessity of a personal judgment 
against the state. The court admitted that property held 
by a state for public governmental pnrposes conld not 
be seized to pay a judgment, and that a court oonld not 
compel a state to levy taxes to pay a judgment. This 
procedure, therefore, is not likely to be effectively nsed 
against a defaulting state, save in the exceptional case 
where some security has been given that may be sold to 
satisfy a jndgment. 

See further, respecting snits brought against a state 
by another state or the United States, §§ 361, 362, above. 

§ 372. Snits against municipal corporations. Set-off 
against state. The Elev^itfa Amendment ac^lies only to 
suits brought against the state itself, or where the relief 

(27) New Bampahire v. LoaUUna. 108 IT. 8., T6. 

(28) SouUi Dakota t. Noitli Carolina, US V. fL, tU. 
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really longht is against the state sovereignty. It does not 
apply to snits bronght against corporatlous, pnblic or 
private, created by the state, nor to municipal snbdi- 
visions of the state, althon^ created by the latter for 
govCTnmental pnrposes (29). It is the state sovereignty 
itself that is protected, not any lesser creationB of the 
state. 

Nor does the prohilntion cover the ease of a set-off 
vrbicii the state has previously created when nsed as a 
defense in a smt bronght by the state itsdf . Virginia 
issued certain bonds, the interest conpons of which it 
agreed should be receivable for all taxes and other debts 
due the state. Virginia repudiated the bonds and re- 
fused to receive the interest coupons for taxes. Persons 
who tendered the coupons for taxes were sued by ihe 
state for the amount of their taxes, and their property 
was seized in satisfaction thereof. It was held that Vir- 
ginia had contracted to permit these interest conpons to 
be used as a set-off against taxes due the state, and that 
making this defense against the state's attempt to collect 
taxes was not a suit against the state, but merely an 
answer to the state's salt against individuals (30). 

§ 373. STiits against state by its own dtiiau. Hie 

Eleventh Amendment in terms forbids only snits Inronght 
against a state by citiz^is of another state, or hy aliens. 
It does not include suits bronght against a state by its 
own dtizens. The latter suits have, however, been held 

(2») Unoolii Co. T. Lonint, 133 XT. 8., 639. 
(SO) TlrglnU Conimn CmM. 114 XT. 6.. 269. 
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to be forlndden by the role of poblio lav referred to in 
S 368, above (31). 

§374. Bnitiacaiiutitateoffloen: (».) Tor Qltgal tM- 
dal act 'When the state is named as a defendant in an 
action brooght by an individaal to obtain some relief 
there is of course no donbt that it is a soit against a state. 
Suppose, however, that the soit is brought against some 
state officer, either (a), to obtain redress for some act 
done for the state in his <Acial capacity; or (b), to pre- 
vent his doing stone official act for the state; or (e), to 
compel the doing of some official act for the state. Are 
any of these suits against a state within the meaning of 
the Eleventh Amendment t 

Afl regards the first of these dasses the matter is clear. 
For instance, a state, 1^ a law invalid nnder the United 
States Constitntion, purports to authorize its <^cers on 
its behalf, to seize certain profwrty owned by a United 
States national bank. Acting under this authority, the 
officers seize the property, and are sued as individual 
trespassers by the bank. Oji the one side it is argued that 
they have acted only for the state, which can act only by 
human agents, and that therefore the suit is really agunst 
the state. On the other side, it is urged that under our 
law not only the person who authorizes a wrong is liable, 
but also the agent who carries out the authority and actu- 
ally commits the wrong; and that in this case the suit 
against the officers is for the wrong committed by them 
personally in executing an invalid authority. The officer, 

(31) Hant t. Loutolua, 1S4 U. a, L 
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being sned, is liable as an individnal unlesB be can ebow 
that bis act is protected by a valid govemmental author- 
ity. Being able to sbow only an invalid (nnconstita- 
tional) antbority, be cannot justify bis act and bence is 
personally liaUe. This reasoning prevailed in an early 
case npon the facts stated, and it has been nniversally 
followed since (32). 

§ 376. Same: <b) To pcmtat illegal oflBcial m^ Of 
conrse if a state officer can be personally aned for wrong- 
fully taking private property, even though he purports 
to act for the state, be can clearly be prevented in ad- 
vance from doing the illegal act, if it is the kind of an act 
that courts wonld prevent if it were threatened by a pri- 
vate individual. This is tme even where the unlawful act 
threatened by state officers is not a physical interference 
with the person or property of an individual 

The plaintiff bad acquired tbe title to certain land 
formerly belonging to the state of Oregon. A dispute 
arose between the plaintiff and the state regarding tiie 
land, and a statute was passed requiring the state land 
commission to cancel plaintiff's title and resell the land. 
The {daintiff obtained an injnnction against the doing 
of this by the land commissioners, the Supreme Court 
holding that bis suit was against them as individuals to 
prevent the perpetration of a wrong that would cloud the 
plaintiff's titie to his land. If the state did not reaUy 
own the land it conld not lawfully authorize its officers 
to sell it, and without lawful authority their acts could 

(88) Osborae t. Ualt«d SUUa Bank, 9 Wlieaton, 738, 842-4. 
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be preveDted just like the WTODgfnl acts of any 
individuals (33). 

§376. Same: (e) To eon^ offidal act. Where the 
obligation of the state, however, requires aflSrmative ac- 
tion on the part of an official acting in its bdialf, a suit 
to ecnnpel snch action cannot be maintained nnder the 
Eleventh Amendment. 

For instance, Lonisiana contracted with its creditors 
to apply the revenue derived from a certain tax to dis- 
charge their claims. Later the state repudiated this and 
its creditors saed to compel the state officers to apply the 
funds already collected to the payment of the agreed 
debts. It was argued for the creditors that this was 
really a suit against the officers individually to prevent a 
wrongful omission oS their duties, for the second state 
law, being an impairment of the state's contract with its 
creditors, was invalid and ought to be disregarded by the 
state officers. The Supreme Court denied this, pointing 
out that the relief was really against the state itself, 
which owed the money, and that the state officers as indi- 
viduals, apart from their offidal character, owed no duties 
to the creditors and hence could not be sued as individ- 
uals. "The officers owe duty to the state alone, and have 
no contract relations with the bondholders. They can 
only act as the state directs them to act, and hold as the 
state allows them to hold. . . . They can be moved 
through the state, but not the state through them" (34). 

g 377. Ooieral principle involved. Generally speak- 

(33) Penncvar v. HcConnanEhf, 140 D. S., L 

(34) LoulBlana t. Jumel, 107 D. 8., 711. 
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ing, the prindple to be gathered from the foregoing de- 
cisions and otherB of like tenor appears to be this: If 
state officers, claiming to act under the anthority of the 
state are doing or threatening acts which if done by pri- 
vate persons would be actionable wrongs, the officers may 
be made individnally liable if the state aathority mider 
which they act is really invalid. On the other hand, if 
state officers owe no dnties as individuals which they are 
violating by action or inaction, a suit to compel the dis- 
charge of purely official duties owed on behalf of the 
state, is a suit against the state. 

§ 378. Enjoiniiif suit oa behalf of state. One class of 
cases is not readily explained by the application of the 
above mle, and has occasioned doubt and uncertainty not 
yet dispelled. These are cases where a state has passed 
a law alleged to be invalid, and has by statnte authorized 
certain state offidals t» enforce the law in the conrts or 
tribunals of the state. 

The state of Minnesota, through orders of its railway 
conunission and by statutes, required the railway com- 
panies in the state to establish certain schedules of rates. 
The Northern Pacific Railway asked the Federal circuit 
court to enjoin the railway commission from enforcing 
these rates as too low to permit a fair profit, and also 
asked that Young, the state attom^-general, be re- 
strained from proceeding against the company by man- 
damns, or by criminal proceedings to enforce the penal- 
ties of the statute. A temporary injunction was issued 
against the new rates until a judicial investigation had 
been mad^ and Yonng was also enjoined from taking any 
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Action in the matter meanwhile. He disobeyed the injono- 
tion and asked for a mandamns in the state courts to put 
into effect the controverted rates. The Federal dreuit 
court then imprisoned Young for contempt in disobeying 
its orders, and the Supreme Court adjudged the imprison- 
ment legal. It was niged that it was a suit against the 
state because what the Federal court had enjoined was 
not such an action as Young might take as an individual, 
hut only such action as he might take in behalf of the 
state of Minnesota. The court said: 

"The act to be enforced is alleged to be miconstitn- 
tional, and if it be so, the use of the name of the state to 
enforce an unconstitutional act to the injury of com- 
plainants is a proceeding without the authority of and 
one which does not affect the state in its soverciga or gov- 
ernmental capacity. It is simply an Ulegal act upon the 
part of the state to enforce a legislative enactmrait which 
is void because unconstitutional. If the act which the 
state attorney-general seeks to enforce be a violation of 
the Federal Constitution, the ofScer in proceeding under 
such enactment comes into conflict with the superior au- 
thority of that Constitution, and he is in that case 
stripped of his official or representative character and is 
subjected in his person to the consequence of his indi- 
vidual conduct" (35). 

Kr. Justice Harlan dissented on the ground that where 
the very question at issue was the constitutionality of a 
statute the attorney-general of a state conld not be an 
individual wrongdoer in brin^g suit on behalf of the 



(SE) Bi parte Tonus, SOS U. S., 12S, lEfr40. 
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state in its own conrts to test the statnte. If the decision 
of the state oonrt shoidd be wrong in the matter it could 
be finally corrected by carrying the case to the United 
States Supreme Conrt. If the attorney-general was do- 
ing no individual wrong in brin^g salt on behalf of his 
state, then an attempt to control his porely official acts 
on behalf of the state was really an effort to prevent the 
state from acting, that is, to prevent the state from secur- 
ing a determination of the validity of its own statutes in 
its own ooorts in the first instance. 
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QUBBTKnni — OONSTITUTlOirAL LA.W. 

B 8. Is it legally ponibla to have m eoiutitation diiIms it is 
ia mitingf 

§ 6. What ars the variona fanetiona of the oonatitntion of the 
Amerieui StateaT 

JS. What itatfl has the oldest oonstitntionT 

§ 10. Did the Constitntion of the Uoited States beeome effMtin 
as Boon as passed by the oonstitDtional convention 1 

S U. If a oonatitntion eontains do prorision proTiding for its 
amendment how may it be amended 1 
may it b« amended in other ways not specified t 

§ IS. If a eonstitntion provides one specifio wqr of amendment, 

(18. If a conit should decide in favor of a oorporation eonld 
the legislatnre or Congress by nnanimons vote eonstitntiooally set 
aaide the jndgmentf 

Conld it eonstitotionally do so if the act was afflimed by the gov- 
ernor or President f 

8 SO. Would a statute providing that where an aot of the legi»- 
lature had been vetoed by the governor it might neverthelees beeome 
a law if assented to by a majority of the Supreme Conrt judges b« 
constitntionalf 

S 21. Conld a statnte oonstitntionally deprive a eonrt of its power 
to ponish summarily a person who was gnilty of contempt in the 
presence of the conrt t 

§83. Wonld a statnte giving the eonnty eonrt power to aesesB 
and collect the eonnty taxes be conetitntionalf 

g87. If the Constitution of the United States neither espressly 
nor by implication confers power opoa Congress to pass eert&in 
kinds of statutes, bnt on the other hand neither expressly nor b; 
implication denies it that power, may Congress pass sneh statntest 

§28. The constitntion of the United States gives Congress the 
power to rq:nlat« eommeroe with foreign nations; there ia nothing 
376 
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in the eolutitation sajing that states may not also do bo. Uay a 
state pass a statnte r^iulating commerce with a foreign nation t 

§ 3^ Have the English courts power to declare an act of Paiiia- 
ment nnoonstitutionalf 

g 33. Wlat are the historiesl reasons for the Ameriean doctrine 
of Constitutional Law that the conrts may declare acts of the l^is- 
latiTfl branch nnoonstitutionalf 

g 36, What are the objections to the arguments for the doctrine 
that the courts ma; deelaie an act of Congress nneonstitntionalt 

§37. Has the conrt constitutional power to noti^ Congreea that 
an act which is abont to pass or has passed is nnconstitntionalt 

g 38. A legislature passed an act providii^ that women shonld 
not woi^ over 9 hours a da;. The members of the Supreme Conrt 
are of the opinion that sncH legislation is ill-adrisod, and that a 
woman ma;, without injur; to herself, work more than 9 houis a da;, 
Shonld the eonrt therefore declare the act unconstitutional t 

g 41. A statute of the United States declared all the waters with- 
in 1,000 miles of the eoaet of Alaska to be Ameriean waters and 
forbade an; foreigner to fish or seal there. Ha; the court declare 
such an act unconstitntional for the reason that such waters eleari; 
do not political!; belong to the United Statest 

g 42. Suppose the constitution of a state requires the governor 
to either iftprove or veto every act of the l^islature sabmitted to 
him and the governor refuses to do either, Ifa; he be compelled by 
the court to do one or the othert 

g4S. Suppose a statute created an unneoessaiil; large number 
of officers and gave them nnreasonabl; large salaries so that the 
whole scheme was obviousi; one to plunder the state. Conld the act 
be declared nnoonstitntional for this reason f 

§44. A statute forbade naturally competing railroads to agree 
as to. rates. A suit was brought by a stockholder against his nul- 
road to enjoin it from tm^Hpg on agreement as to rates with a com- 
peting road. The suit was brought to test the act and both the stock- 
holder and the railroad wanted it declared unconstitutional. If this 
fact was brought to the attention of the court could it decline to 
hear the easel 

What condition might it require before it would hear itf 

g 4S. A statnte was passed authorizing constables to attach prop- 
ert; without warrants. A constable attached the property of Jones 
nnder this statute. It was later declared uneonstitntional. Has 
Jones a right of action against the oonstablel 
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in another put for tha vreet of penou upon wkmnti dnlj ewom 
ont. Wonld the fact Uuit Uie flnt put was deelnnd tmeooititB- 
tioDal aeeewaril; render this latter part aln badf 

(47. Are there «n7 ttatea in wUeh the sonrt may legaDy gin 
ita (qnnion on the eonititntionalitjr of atatntea not in Utigmtioal 

SS6S; 88. What ia the diflezenoe in the nature of the legal 
righta created and the toope and pnipoae of the following eonatito- 
tional pronaiona; — that regnlating the qoalifieatknia of memben of 
Congreaa; that prorldinff that no atate ma; eoin nKnury; that pro- 
Tiding that no peraon ahall be depriTed of life, liber^, or piuputy 
withont due pioeeas of law ; that pcoTiding that if the goremor vetoea 
an aet of the I^islatnra he moat give hia leaaon for so doingt 

{ST. A state passes a statute doing away with jory trials where 
the amonnt involved ia less than $30. Is saeh a statute in eonfliet 
with the seventh amendment to the Gonstitittion of the United States f 

SU. What are the mora important prorisions of the original 
Constitution of the United States that limit the poweia of the atate 
gOTaramentat 

{72. A hotel keeper refuaed adminion to a negro eitiien of 
the United States solely for the reascm that he waa a negro. Was 
his aetion in violation of the fourteenth amendment 

Would it have made any differenoe if there had been an aet of 
Congress forlndding keepers of hotels to ezelude eitissns of the United 
States sdely on aeeount of tlieir eolorT 

{73. Would it have made any difFerenee in the above ease it 
the statute had included the rc^trar of deeds and a n^ro eitixoi 
had been ezeluded from the offlees of a r^istrar of deeda solely be- 
eause hs was a negrof 

S 7L Would a state statute requiring all bailwn to be Ueenwd 
be in violation of that part of the fourteenth amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States whieh forbids a state to abridge the 
privileges and immunities of ths dtisens of the United States T 

Wonld a state statute that forbade a person to saod out of &• 
state any manufactured product not made wholly in the state be in 
violation of the above mentioned amendment t 

§77. Is a Chinese ehild bom in this eountiy a eitisen of tite 
United States t 

{79. Uight it make any difFerenee in the above ease aeeoiding 
as the child was bom in New Hexieo <» the Philipianaaf 
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§81. Would the ebild of the Biituh Ambassador, if bom in 
Washington, be a dtizen of the United States 1 

§82. Would a child bom of French parents on a Freneh war- 
ahip while lying in Hew Tork harbor be a citizen of the United States t 

§ 8& Is it possible for a petson bom of Indian parents to be a 
citizen of the United States 1 

§ 87. Is a ooiporation chartered in any of the states a citizen of 
the United States t 

§ 88. Which of the following persons could be natnTalised, as- 
raming in each esse that he could show the necessary length of res- 
idence in one of tbe United States: a Japanese, a Mexican, a 6am- 
oan, a Filipino f 

§B0. Would a child of American parents bom in France be a 
eitizen of the United StatesT 

S92, Could Congress constitntionally provide when and how the 
members of the House of RepresentatiTes should be ehosm in tim 
different states! 

Could a state constitutionally provide that its presidential eleeton 
should be appointed by the governor of the state T 

§ § 93, 94. Could a state constitution ally limit the suffrage to per- 
sons having an income of $10,000 a year or moret 

S 96. Does a dtizen of the United States have as each a rif^t to 
votef 

§98. Would an act of Congress forbidding the sending of in- 
decent matter throogh the mails be in violation of the provision that 
"Congress shall make no lav abridging the freedom of speech or 
of the presst" 

§ 100. Would a statute that forbade s person to own or earry 
firearms unless he had a license, be a violation of the eonstitnticHud 
{»t>visien that "the right of the people to bear arms shall not be 
iutringedf" 

§ 103. A sailor who deserted his vessel was arrested and brought 
back under a statute covering the ease. Was this a violation of the 
thirteenth amendment against involuntary servitude except as a pun- 
ishment for crime t 

§ lOS. Would the eame principle apply to the case of a person 
who agreed to work on a farm for six months and left before that 
time and was forcibly brought back under a statute and compelled 
to workf 

§ 101. Would a statnte forbidding religions meetings in the 
crowded streets of a eity be in violation of the danse that "Ctm- 
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grow iball nuke no Um TMpaoting an «aUUii]iiiiaiit of nUgion or 
prohibit the free ezeniH tliereofl" 

(106. What ue the biBtorieel origiiu of the pTovisioiia of tbs 
Conatitntion protecting the righte of a penon McnMd of erimef 

1 107. What ia a bill of attainderl 

% 108. Ia a Btatnte that give* a right of appeal in eaaee whva 
it did not fonneri; exiat ex pott facto as to caaes already triedf 

1 109. Would a statute that aUowed a three-fooTtba verdict in 
orininal caaea be ex poal fatsto as to erimes already committed t 

S 110. Would a statnte that changed the pnniahment of a vife- 
beater from impriaonment to shipping be ex pott facta aa to ofFenaea 
committed before it waa panedt 

S 111. Would a atatnte that inereaaed the nnmber of ehallengea 
on the part of both the aeeasad and the state be ex poit facto aa 
to previoiu offenaeat 

g IIS. A atate paaaed a atatnte reqaiiing all dianffeon to be 
liunaed and provided that no person who had ever been convicted 
of a criminal offense eonid obtain a license. Ia such a atatnte im- 
eooatitationalf 

S 114. Alexander Jones -waa aecosed of mnrder and denied that 
he was the man wanted. On hia trial he was compelled to tnm up 
hia shirt sleeve and show the name "Alexander Jones" tattooed on 
his arm. Waa this a violation of any constitutional right f 

1 116. A corporation known aa the United Flour Company waa 
indicted for criminally receiving rebates in violation of a United 
States statute. The prseideDt was called as a witness and com- 
pelled to admit that the company bad received sneh rebates. Waa 
this a violation of the constitutional privilege agninat self-inerimi- 
nation and if so whose ri^t had been violatedt 

$117. SnjVOBe the testimony given in the last case had been 
of a kind that rendered the president of the company perBonally 
liable to criminal indictment, would the protection of the eonstita- 
tian of the United States forbid an indictment against him in a 
state court based upon the evidence given in the first eaaet 

% 118. Sappose that a United Btates statute provided that where 
any person bronght an action to recover goods alleged to be m the 
possesBloa of another person, the hanse of the latter mi^t at any 
time be aearched by an officer without a warrant and the proper^ 
80 claimed recovered. Would such a statute be a violation of ths 
oonstitutional provluon that "the right of the people to be secore 
in their houses shall not be violated") 
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8119. If the language of the atfttate anthoriziiig the action u 
dear, may a letter in the moils be opened npon order of the Foat- 
master General for the purpose of obtaining endenoe against persona 
BDspectad of crimeel 

1 121. Hay Congress by appropriate legislation provide that a 
verdict of three-fonrtha of a jnry shall be snfScientf 

gl23. A defendant vaa indicted in a federal eoort for a mis- 
demeanor. He asked for and vaa refoeed a trial by jury. Is this a 
violation of the constitutional provision that "in all oriminal prose- 

entions the aecnsed shall enjoy the right to a trial by 

a jnryl" 

§ 1S6. Soppose in the above ease that the ponishment for the 
misdemeanor -was a fine of not more than $10, wonld the fact that 
the defendant was tried without having been indicted by a grand 
jury be a violation of his eonstitntional rights 1 

§ 128. A statute provided that any saloonkeeper who should keep 
hia saloon oprai beyond the legal closing hour should be punished by 
• fine of not lees than $5.00 nor more than $10.00 for each hour 
the saloon was so kept open. Smith, a saloonkeeper, for two montha 
kept his saloon open five hours a night later than the regular 
closing time. He was indicted under the above statute and It being 
proved that he had illegally kept open a total of 300 hours, the eourt 
fined him $3,000. He appealed on the ground that this was a vio- 
lation of the constitutional provision against eruel and nnusnal pun- 
ishments. Is hia contention sound T 

§ 132. A state statute provided that if courts were so bosy that 
they were behind in their work they might refer cases where the 
amount in dispute was less than $100 to any disinterested lawyer, 
who should give proper notice to the parties and then proceed to 
try the case without a jnry. Is such a statute in violation of the 
foorteenth amendment providing for "due prooeas of lawt" 

$131. A statute anthorised the boards of health of citiea and 
towns to summarily seize and destroy any decayed vegetables or 
meat that should be offered for sale. Was this statute nnoonsti- 
totionall 

§137. A United States statute provided that if any Mongolian 
laborer without a passport should be found in the United States he 
should be ordered deported by the Commissioner of Immigration. A 
Chinese laborer found in the United States without a passport, on 
being ordered by the Commissioner of Immigration to be deported, 
BfTore out a writ of habeas corpus on the ground that the statute 
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vioUted that part of the ConatitatioD vhieh prondes that "no per- 

■OB ahonld be deprived of llbert; vitbont due proeeH of 

Uw." Is hiB contention sonndt 

% 138. Would it m&ke U17 difference if the ChiuBmaa bad been 
bom in the United States and was therefore a mtizen thereof f 

gl43. The law of a state provided that no woman should be 
eligible to sit on a jury, A woman was being tried for some erinta 
and claimed that the statute in effect was in violation of that part 
of the fourteenth amendment that forbids states to deny to pei> 
sons the equal protection of the laws. Is the claim eonndf 

3 146. Would a state statute be constitutional that provided that 
no resident of the state should make any eoatraet or engage in bns- 
iness with a person not a resident of the statef 

g 148. A state statute provided that all motonnen must oodei^ 
a state examination and receive a state license before th^ conld 
act as motormen in cities of more than 25,000 inhabitants, la this 
law open to the objection of class legislation beeause it does not 
apply to chauffeurs and locomotive engineers; or because it does not 
apply to cities of less than 25,000t 

§ 149. A state increased the requirements as to amount of re- 
serve, protection of policy holders, etc., in the insurance bosinea 
and provided that all insurance companies not conforming thereto 
should not do business in the state. Is this statute unconstitutional 
as to insurance companies already doing business in the state t 

g 153. John Doe owned a house in a respectable thongfa not 
wealthy part of Ciiicago. The legislature passed an act authorizing 
city councils to set off parts of their respective cities as qnarters 
in which prostitutes should be confined. The council of Chicago set 
off lliat part of the city in which Doe lived as a section for prosti- 
tutes. As a result bis property was greatly depreciated in valnt 
lie clutms that the statute is unconstitutional as being a depriva- 
tion of property without due process of law. Is his eontentira 
sound } 

§156. Would a statute be constitutional that required all boot 
b]ack>j to iro before an e);amining board to take out a license? 

§§159, 160. Which of the following statutes would be held un- 
constitutional today: a statute forbidding the giving of trading 
stamps: one forbidding the discharge of an employee becaase he 
belcin(;ed to a labor union; one forbidding the collection of debts by 
tiireateuinp; to get the debtor's employer to dischaj^e him if he 
did not pay? 
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Sm. Why would » Btatttte flzmg th« rates at vhioh sellen of 
antomobOw sfaoold eetl tbeir maohines be held nneoiiBtitntionil vliile 
ft atetnte fixing tli« ratea at vhieh railroad eompaniea should wny 
passengers and frei^t mig^t be held constitutional t 

S 163. Would a statute ftn-bidding the growers of private forests 
to ent them in sneb a wajr as to waste the lumber be constdtutionalt 

9165. Conld a state coDstitntionally require street railway 
•ompanies to equip their ears with fenders at their own erpenset 

9 167. In 1002 John Brown took up a homestead on state lands. 
la lOOS he reeeived his deed from the state; and six months later 
eonveyed the land to James White. At that time a state law re- 
quired that all persons selling homesteaded lands within one year 
after they got the title thereto should acknowledge the deed before 
the judge of the eonnty court Brown did not so acknowledge so 
that the title to the property stilt remained in him. In 1907 the state 
passed a statute validating all conveyances of homesteaded land 
made since 1900. Under this statute White laid claim to the land. 
Brown claimed that the statute was onconstitntional (1) because it 
was ex pott facto; (2) because it deprived him of his property with- 
out due process of law. Is either contention sound f 

9 176. The T. B. ft U. R. B., an Blinoia coiporation, running from 
Chicago, m., tfaronsii Iowa, and Ifebraska to Denver, Colo., had 
rolling atock, raila, ets,, worth $3,000,000. Its terminal in Chicago 
was worth ^,000,000, and in Denver $100,000. Ite other stations, 
etc., were worth $400,000 divided equally between the four states. 
Its total corporate assets, tangible and intan^ble, were $56,500,000. 
The amount of business done in the fonr states was Ulinois, 4-12; 
Iowa, 3-12; Nebraska, 3-12; Colorado, 2-12. Upon what amount nu^ 
the railroad be taxed in lowat 

§ 179. Suppose that 100 shares of the above railroad are owned 
by Peter Abbott, a resident of New York, May he be taxed on 
those shares in New York T 

Suppose the shares are kept in a safety deposit vault in Philo- 
delp>-'a, may he be taxed on them by the state of Pennaylvaniat 
May he be taxed on them by the state of Illinoist 

{ \ 181 •80. John Smith wsa a citizen and resident of New Yo^ 
Ha died leaving the following property: 

1. 600 acres of land in New York. 

a 1000 aerea of land in Uoatana. 

3. A elaim tm 910,000 agMiut William Conway, % eittxen of 
nUoois. 
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4. 100 dutTM of itodc in a l(ain« mipontion, tha rtoA eard- 
fleata being kept in Boston, Hua. 

6. 10 bondi of a New Janey ooiporation pa7«ble to bearer and 
kept in New ToriL 

AifwiTping that eaeb state wiahes to eolleet all ponible inben- 
tanee tazea, what atatet can tax with respeet to the abova propei^ 
tiest 

g IM. Coald Congrees eonstitationall; impose a tax to nise 
money to eitabliah a rnntral bank under goTenunent snperrimont 

S IM. During a fire which bnrat most of a dtj, five dtizem 
Tolontarily advaneed a large amonnt of money to the authorities to 
buy food, clothing, etc., for the fiie gufferen. Hay the state property 
appropriate money to recompense the citizens making this eontribn- 
tionl 

§ 196. Uay a city raise money by a tax levied on all resl 
property in the city and then use the money to build pnblie golf 
links in one extreme comer of the municipality where it was pra^ 
tically inaccessible to most of the inhabitants f 

§§ 199, 200. A city ordered a certain street to be asphalted and 
provided that tbe cost of asphalting should be borne by the abutteis 
in proportion to their frontage on the street. One of the abutten 
objected to the assesEnteDt on the ground that his lot was not used 
by bim; a second objected on the ground that his house faced on 
another street and his sole driveway was from that other side; a 
third objected on the ground that his land was a high knoll, rocky, 
and impossible of access from the street asphalted; a fourth objected 
on tbe ground that no provision was made for a proportionate assess- 
ment upon Dei{;bboring abutters on intersecting streets who tvere aI$o 
benefitted. Which if any of the above objections are sound 1 

g 206. Would a graduated tax of 1% on real estate worth lesi 
than $75 an acre to 20% on real estate worth more than $100,000 aa 
acre be constitutional f 

§ 209. May the state take by eminent domain the house and 
land of a private citizen for the purpose of converting it into a hone 
for disabled firemen T 

5 211. May the state of New York condemn the power plants 
and other factories using Niagara Falls in order to preserve the 
natural beauty of the falls? 

§ 213. A state made a contract with John Dale giving him the 
exclusive right for 5 years to supply coal to the state institutionE at 
$3.00 a ton. The constitution of the state forbade the state to pass 
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la; law impuTing the obligttion of a eontraei. la then an; way 
in which the state may terminate the contract with Dalel 

S 211S. Abbott owned a piece of waste land ; he eonveyed to Smith 
the right to dump aahee on the land for ten yean. Three yean later 
the H. ft N. R. R. Co. condemned the land for a station site. The 
company paid Abbott for his interest in the property. Smith elaiffled 
that he was also entitled to be recompensed for his right. Is his 

^Ihitti BDOndT 

§216. Immediately below Abbott's lot in the above mentioned 
ease was a lot belonging to Brown. The railroad company b^^an to 
flu in the Abbott lot. Brown 'b lot was so mnch lower that the filling 
material kept working down onto his lot and finally encroached on 
it for a width of abont twenty feet. Brown claimed that this 
amoonted to a taking of bis property. The railroad claimed it did 
not because Brown could have kept att the gravel by a wall. Whidi 
is right.t 

% 217. Sn[^x»e Brown had a boose on this lot and the clanging 
of the engine bells, and the whistle and the noise of the trains so 
seriously disturbed the quiet of the ne^hborhood that his tenants 
left and ha conid not rent his house. Wonld this anwunt to a 
taking of property by the railroad t 

§219. Jones lived on First street and Smith on Maple avenue 
which crossed First street at right angles. A street rulway eom- 
pany obtained a franchise to raise the grade of First street and did 
BO. Opposite Jones' house the grade was ruaed about 15 feet, thna 
patting Jones'' lot in a mack poorer position. To keep Maple avenue 
on the same grade, the city raised it; and at a point opposite Smith's 
house it was 15 feet above the old level. Has either Jones or Smith 
a right of action for deprivation of property rights and if so, what 
are the rights of which they are deprived? 

§ 220. Suppose the grades of First street and Maple avenue in 
the last case had not been touched bnt street ear lines had been put 
on each. Would Jones or Smith have had a cause of action t 

S 228. A farmer bad two tracts of land, one on either aide of 
the highway. The tract to the west of the road was farm land and 
his house and bam were there. The tract to the east was 50 acres 
of woodland. A railroad condemned a strip one hnndied feet wide 
throi^h the woodland near the highway. The valne of the land 
aetnaUy taken was $100; the railroad pnt in a road to the rest of 
the woodland that battered it to the extent of $25. The noise and 
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aidwnM of the puaags of tlie tniiu near tha lot oa the west nds 
damaged it |200. How ameb maj be reeovend from the railroadi 

S SSS. Snppoae the railroad in the laat eaae had b^nn to grade 
their ii|^t of way tbrone^i the woodland before the; had seenred 
the title thereto. What remedy would the owner have hadf 

Wonld be be entitled under the Conetitntion, in the event of 
eoadeunation proceedings, to have the valne of the Und determinod 
1^ the verdiet of a jnryf 

{887. A atate rapreme eonrt decided that hj the law of the 
state, intereat np to 10% wsa not illegal nnder the nanr; statnte. 
On the atrength of that decision. Smith loaned Jooea money at 10% 
interest. I^ter Smith sued Jonea on the contract The supreme 
eonrt said that the old decision was wrong and that the atate law 
properly interpreted forbade over 7% intemt. Smith claimed that 
the decision was nneonstitatiDnal hecanse it violated the obligation 
of his contract made on the strength of the old deeisioa. Is his 
contention ri^tf 

JSSB. Herbert Smith and Alice Hall were married in 1880. At 
that time the law of the state allowed divorce only for adnltary and 
desertion. In 1890 the law was changed by allowing divorce for in- 
eompatibility of temperament and Herbert attempted to get a di- 
voree from Alice on that ground. Bhe eontoided that so far as the 
statute related to msiriage contracts made before 1890 it was nnoon- 
stntioual as impairing the oUigatian of a contract. Ib she right t 

§880. Could the state eoostitutionally revoke the eharter of a 
street railway company which contained no clause autharizing the 
state so to revoke! 

§231. Conld a state eoostitutionally pass a bankruptcy aet in 
1890 providing that an insolvent debtor could Borrender all his 
property to a tmstee for his creditors and thereby discharge the 
debts and make the statute cover a debt eoutracted in 1887T 

§233. The dty of Salt Springs issued $1,000,000 of bonds to 
build a sewer iyatem. At that time the law of the state provided 
that all real and personal property in Uie city conld be taxed and that 
the tax rate might be as hig^ as 5% of the assesfled valnati<n. 
Just before the bonds matured, the law was changed sJlowii^ tax- 
ation only on personal property and limiting it to 1-2% of the 
assessed valuation. Is this law constitutional as to the bondholdersl 

§231. Suppose in an attempt to evade the payment of the 
bonds in the last case, the city of Salt Springs bad been abolished 
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by thtt Iflgislatnn and its temtory uineted to threo adJMOit citiee. 
What relief, if any, woold the bondholders have hadf 

i 8S6. Suppose in the last mentitiiied bond case, at the time the 
bonds were isened an action to enforce them could be broogbt at 
any time within seven years after they matured, bttt that when the 
bonds matured the time had been ent to fire years, would this change 
be nnoonstitntionalt 

S 238. Hay special privileges giren to a corporation in its char- 
ter, snch a> fixing the rate of taxation, freedom from supervision, 
etc., be afterward revoked by the l^iislatnrel 

% 2S9. The Bi^side corporation had a clause in its charter that 
it should never be taxed at over 1% of its assessed valuation. Tbe 
Biverview corporation had a danse in its charter exempting it firom 
all taxation. A special act of the legislature authorised tbe two cor- 
porations to convey all their "property, franchises and rights" to a 
new oorporation, tbe Bayview Co. They did so. The general rate of 
taxation in tbe state is 2%. At what rate may the property of the 
Bayview Co. be taxed T 

9 841. The charter of the P. L ft T. B. B. Co. provided that the 
kinds of passengers it should carry should not be subject to oontrol 
by tbe state. Later during an epidraiic of smallpox tbe state for- 
bade all railroads to carry smallpox patients or corpses on thur 
trains. Was this statute operative as to the F. L. ft T. B. B.t 

§ MS. Koch, the owner of a distillery in Kansas, made a con- 
tract with Hill whereby Will sgreed to act, and Koch to hire him, as 
selling agent for Koch for five years in the state. Tbe following 
year Kansas passed a law forbidding the sale of liquor in the state. 
Hill contended that the law was unconstitutional as impairing his 
contract with Koch. Is his contention sound T 

Would the result be the same if the state had, subsequent to the 
flODtract, provided that all contracts for more than two years env- 
ployment should be void unless attested and this contract was not 
attested? 

g246. Jones, a citizen of Blinois, while in New York executed 
his promissory note to Peters, a citisen of New York. The note was 
payable in New York. Jones returned to Illinois before the note 
was due, and went throngh bankruptcy ander the Illinois bank- 
mptey law which was in force when he made the note and obtained 
his dischaige in bankruptcy. Would this discharge bar Peters ' claim 
on the notet 
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Would it nuke an; diffsrenee it the note hnd been made snd 
wu i«7ftble in niinoial 

SS48. Hill gsTa hie note to Ljndi for "910,000 with interest" 
bnt the rate inw not epeeifled. The legal iste wu %t thjit time 6%. 
SnbMqnently the l^ialfttnre ioereaMd the rate to 8% ind nude it 
applicable to all then ^TJating notee. I> the law void aa to Hill ai 
impairing the obligation of the etmtractt 

(863. Whidi of the following acta (1) maj be done by flie 
■tatei only if Congresa has not acted (2) even tbon^ Congress 
haa acted (3) not done by the atates even thongfa Congress has not 
acted! 

{1) Provide for the eoinage of money. 

{2) Hake treaties with foreign powers. 

(3) Provide for the oatoralization of foreigners. 

(4) Regulate the speed at which interstste tndna m^ nm in 
towns. 

(6) Provide for discharges in bankrnptcy. 

(7) Provide for quarantining against infections diseases. 
S866. ICay Congress pass a statute forbidding the sale or stor- 
ing of gunpowder in targe cities 1 

S 267. Under what clause of the eonstitntion did Congress have 
the right to acquire the PhilippinesT 

Snppose the President and Senate execnte a treaty with Kicara- 
gua declaring it to be United States territory, eould it be shown in 
an action at law involving this qnestion that in fact it was not 
United States territory t 

g 261. Into what classes may the territory over which the United 
States government may exercise authority be divided! 

§ 262. Could a person be constitntionally convicted of a eiime 
by less than a nnanimous jury in the territory of AlsskaT 

Conid federal judges he appointed for less than life in that ter- 
ritory t 

% 264. Could Congress in the Philippines : 

(1) Bstablisfa a state religion and prohibit any otherT 

(2) Provide for trials by a jury of less than 12 ment 

(3) Levy import duties different from those prevailing in the 
United Statest 

(4) Provide for punishment of crimes by burning at the stakef 
1 265. If the United States should go to war with Uezieo snd 

temporarily occupy part of its tenitory, which of tbe acta men- 
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tioned in the lut qnartion eonid be eoostitntioiutlly pronded for by 

b ,^76, Suppose that tho TJnHed States government levied an ez- 
eise tax upon liquor of a certain description and the ouly liquor of 
that kind in the eonutry was made for the purpose of exportation, 
-would this be unconstitutional as a tax on exports t 

1 877. Could the state of Texas constitutionally provide for a 
tax of tea cents a head on all cattle driven in from Mexico in order 
to provide a fund to pay for the examination of such cattle to see 
that they were not diseased T 

§880. Could Congress, under the power to r^^i^ate interstate 
«ommerce, forbid the employment of women in factories where arti- 
eles were manufactured for interstate trade t 

§S81. A mannfaetnrer in Chie^o hired a loeal expressman to 
take a load of machinery to a Chicago freight station to be earned 
to St. Louis. Was the expreseman engaged in interstate commerce f 

§88S. 'W^ere the employees in the mannfactnrer's factory in the 
last case who brought the goods from the different parts of the 
factory to the sbippii^ room engaged in interstate commerce? 

§ 2B2. Suppose the goods above mentioned bad been put on the 
train and started for St. Louis, and had then been stopped by the 
eonsignor and the car Bide>tTaeked. Would the car while so side- 
tracked be engaged a interstate commerce T 

§286. Usy a state impose a tax of one cent a message upon 
all telegraph messages sent in the state t 

§ 300. Hay a state impose a tax per pole upon all telegraph and 
telephone poles placed on public highways 1 

1 293. How far may a state regulate freight and passenger rates f 

§296. May a state require that interstate trains be heated to a 
eertaiD fixed temperature while in the state T 

§ § 297, 298. To what extent may a state forbid the importation 
and sale of intoxicating liquor t 

§800. Wonld an act of Congress providing for the condemna> 
tion and nationalization of all the existing railroad and telegraiA 
lines be oonstitntional t 

§301. How far may Congress permit a state to determine for 
itself what articles of interstate commerce it will allow to be brougjtt 
in the state T 

§302. A power company built a dam on the Wisconsin river, 
Bltk'"g a long lake above the dam: the Wisconsin river flows into 
the Mississippi and is navigable below the dam. Wonld a steamer 
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naTigatingr abore Ote dun l» wlthtn the marithiM JnrladiotUn ol ths 
United Statu 1 

§ SOS. Wonld it make any diflennee if in the last eaae there waa 
a canal arDimd the damf 

§ 307. Could a state ccnstitntionall; isBne bonds whose eonpons 
vera payable to bearer and Teceirable at their faee valne for all 
state taxwt 

gS09. Could a state conatitationally pass a law making void 
contracts that called for payment in gold! 

$$1S. Wonld a Federal income tax that inereaaed as the in- 
comes taxed grew larger be in violation of the prorinon that all 
taxes "shall be nniforml" 

% S21. Conld Congress eonstitntionally provide as a part of its 
postal system for the carrying of all articles wei^usg not over 2,000 
pounds f 

i § 3M, 327. Suppose that the United States made a treaty wiOi 
Great Britain by which it was provided (1) that the eastern half of 
Maine should be regarded as British territory, (2) that citizens of 
Oreat Britajn might acquire land in any of the United States, and 
that the state of Uaine had statntes (1) that defined the bonndaries 
of the state (2) that forbade foreigners to acquire land. Would 
either of these be affected by the treatyt 

§ 330. Could Congress in time of war eonstitutionally declare 
confiscated all property found within the territory of the enemy even 
thou^ the property belonged to citisens of the United States I 

§ 332. Can the President in time of war constitutionally Bospend 
the writ of habeas corpus in a part of the country where the reg- 
ular courts are still opent 

§ 337. A state bankruptcy statute provided that the property of 
an insolvent debtor should be used first in the payment of the claims 
of local creditors and only the balance, if any, should be devoted to 
the psyment of oreditors from other states. Is the statute consti- 
tutional t 

§339, Suppose the statute last mentioned also provided that if 
a non-resident creditor wished to present his claim he must file a 
bond to pay costs in case the claim was rejected, no such require- 
ment being made as to local crediton. Would such a provision be 
constitutional T 

§313. The states of Kew York and Connecticnt having a dis- 
pute as to their boundaries made an agreement as to where they 
should be fixed. By this agreement (he land of Jones, who had al- 
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itBj9 claimed to be a resident of Cotmeeticnt was allotted to New 
Tork. He claimed that New Yortc bad no juriadictian over him be- 
cause Congiess bad not consented to tbe agreement and the Conati- 
tntion provides that "no state shall, without consent of Congress 
. . . enter into any agreement with another state." Is his con- 
tention sonndT 

§ U7. May a state levy an income tax which wonld eover the 
salary of a Federal offleerT 

(MS. May it collect an inheritance tax npon the property of a 
deceased Federal officer f 

1 361. Into what two classes may tbe jndieial powen of the 
Federal Constitntion be divided f 

S 364. How are the voriona Fsderal eonrts at present organized t 

§ 367. If a lawsuit between two citisens of the same state involves 
aeveral qnestions, only one of which is a Federal qnestion, how much 
of the case will be decided by the Federal court T 

{368. Suppose tbe ease has already been decided in the state 
Supreme conrt and it is then removed to the Federal conrt, what 
qnestions may be reviewed by the latter conrt I 

§§366, 366, 367. In what esses will the Federal eonrts follow 
the deDisions of the state ooorts as to what tbe local law is and in 
what eases will they refuse so to do T 

§ 378. A state passed a law requiring its insurance commission- 
era to exclude from the state certiun insurance eompanies that had 
not complied with the state statute aa to rates of premiums. Tbe 
insnrottce companies alleged that the state rates were nnconstitn- 
tional and asked a Federal court to enjoin the insurance commis- 
sioners from taking steps to exclude them from the state. Should 
the injanction be refused on the ground that it is a suit sgainst tbe 
state and so forbidden by tbe constitutionf 
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APPENDIX B 

CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES. 

Wgi^-t ho people of the United States, in order to form a more 
perfect noion, establish justice, insnra domestic tranquillitjr, pro- 
vide for the common defense, promote the general welfare, and 
secure the blessings of liberty to ooiselves and onr posterity, do oi- 
dain and establish this Constitution for the United States of America. 

ARTICLE L 
Sectioh 1. 

All legislative powers herein granted shall be vested in s Con- 
gress of the United States, which ehall coDSiat of a Senat« and 
House of Representatives, 

SEC?noN 2. 

% 1. The HoQse of Representatives shall be composed of mon- 
bers chosen every second year by the people of the several states, 
and the electors in each state shall have the qualifications requisite 
for electors of the most numerous branch of the state legislature. 

g 2. No person shall he a representative who shall not have at- 
tained the a^ of twenty-five years, and been seven years a citizen 
of the United States, and who shall not, when elected, be an in- 
habitant of that gtate in which he shall he chosen. 

§ 3. Pcpresentatives and direct Jazeg shall be apportioned among 
the several states which may be iucluded within this Union, ae- 
eording to their respective numbers, which shall be determined by 
adding to the whole number of free persons, including those bound 
to sei^-icc for a leim of years, and escluding Indians not taxed, 
three-fifths of all other persons. The actual enumeration shall be 
made within three years after the first meeting of the Congress of 
the United States, and within every subsequent term of ten years, 
in such manner as they shall by law direct. The number of repre- 
sentatives shall not exceed one for every thirty thousand, but each 
state shall have at lea^t one representative; and until such enninera- 
392 
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tion shall be made, the state of Ner Hampshire shall be mititled 
to ehooee three, Uassachusetta eight, Bhode Island and Proridenoe 
Plantations one, Conneeticat five, New York six, New Jersey fonr, 
PennsyWaiiia eight, Delaware one, Uaryland six, Virginia ten, North 
Carolina fire, Sontb Carolina five, and Georgia three. 

%i. When vacancies happen in the representation from an; 
state, the executive anthority thereof shall issae writs of election 
to fill snch vacancies. 

§ B. The HoQse of Representatives shall choose their speaker 
and other officers, and shall have the sole power of impeachment. 

Section 3. 

g 1. The Benate of the United States shall be coursed of two 
senators from each state, chosen bj the legislatore thereof for six 
years, and each senator shall have one vote. 

§2. Immediately after they shall be assembled in consequence 
of the first election they shall be divided as equally as may be into 
three elasses. The seats of the senators of the first class shall be 
vacated at the expiration of the second year; of the second class, 
at the expiration of the fourth year, and of the third class, at the 
expiration of the sixth year, so that one-third may be chosen every 
second year, and if vacancies happen by resignation or otherwise 
during the recess of the I^islature of any state, the executive there- 
of may make temporary appointments until the next meeting of the 
legislature, which shall then fill such vscancies. 

§3. No person shall be a senator who shall not have attained 
to the age of thirty years, and been nine years a citizen of the 
United States, and who shall not, when elected, be an inhabitant of 
that state for which he shall be chosen. 

g 4. The Vice-President of the United States shall be President 
of tha Senate, but shall have no vote, unless they be equally divided. 

§ 6. The Senate shall choose their other officers, and also a 
President pro tempore in the absence of the Vice-President, or when 
he shall exercise the office of President of the United States. 

§6. The Senate shall have the sole power to try all impeach- 
ments. When sitting for that puipose they shall be on ostb or af- 
firmation. When the President of the United States is tried the 
Chief Justice shall preside; and no person shall be convicted with- 
out the concorrenee of two- thirds of the members present. 

1 7. Judgment in cases of impeachment shall not extend further 
than to removal from office and disqualification to bold and enjoy 
any o£Doe of honor, trust or profit nnder the United States; but 
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the party eoiiviet«d shall, neTsrthelees, be Uabl« ani subject to in- 
dictment, trial, judgment, and pimishment, aeoording to law. 

810110H 4. 

S 1. The times, placw, and manner of holding elections for •«- 
atora and representatives shall be prescribed in each state hj the 
legislature thereof; bat the Congress may at any time by law make 
or alter such regulations, except as to the places of choosing senaton. 

§ 2. The Gongreas shall assemble at least once in every year, 
and such meeting shall be on the first Monday in Deeember, tm- 
lecs they shall by law appoint a different day. 
SsonoN 5, 

§ 1. Each honse shall be the judge of the elections, retains, and 
qnalifications of its own members, and a majority of each shall 
constitute a qaorom to do business; but a small number may adjourn 
from day to day, and may be authorized to compel the attendance 
of absent members, in such manner, and under snch penalties as 
each house ma; provide. 

g 2. Each house may determine the rules of its proceedings, pun- 
ish its members for disorderly behavior, and with the coneorrenee 
of two-thirds espel a member. 

§ 3. Each house shall keep a journal of its proceedings, and 
from time to time publish the same, excepting snch parts as may 
in their judgroent require secrecj, and the yeas and naya of the 
members of either house on any question shall, at the desire of cme- 
fiftb of those present, be entered on the journal. 

g 4. Neither house during the session of Congress shall, with- 
out the consent of the other, adjourn for more than three days, nor 
to any other place than that in which the two houses shall be sitting. 
Section 6. 

§ 1. The senators and representatives shall receive a compen- 
sation for their services, to be ascertained by law and paid out of 
the Treasury of the United States. They shall in all cases except 
treason, felony, and breach of the peace, be privileged from arrest 
during their attendance at the session of their respective houses, 
and in going to and returning from the same; and for any speech 
or debate in either house they shall not be questioned in any other 
place. 

§2. No senator or representative shall, dnrii^ the time for 
which he was elected, be appointed to any civil ofBee under the 
authority of the United States, which shall have been created, or 
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th« onolnmenU vhereof shaD have been increased during sneh t!m«; 
and no person holding an; office nnder the Unitad States shall be 
• member of either house during his eontinnsoce in office. 
SxcnoK 7. 

(1. All bills for raising Tevenne shall originate in the HonM 
of Reprwentatives; but the Senate may propose or conenr with 
amendmcDts as on othor bills. 

§& Every bill wlueh shall have passed the Honse of Bepre- 
sentatiTea and the Senate shall, bef6r« it beeome a lav, be presented 
to the President of the United States. If he approve he shall sign , 
it, but if not he shall retnm it, with his objections, to that house 
in which it shall have originated, who shall enter the objections at 
large on their jonmal and proceed to reconsider it. If after sneb 
reconsideration two-thirds of that honse shall agree to pass the bill, 
it shall be sent, together with the objections, to the other honse, 
by which it shall likewise be reconsidered, and if approved by two- 
thirdb of t£at honae it shall beeome a law. Bnt in all snch eases 
the votes of both hoases shall be determined by yeas and nays, 
and the names of the penona voting for and against the bill shall 
be entered on the jonmal of each house, respectively. If any bill 
•ball not be retnmed by the Pnaident within ten days (Sundays 
axMpted) after it shall have been presented to him, the same shall 
be a law, in like manner as if he had signed it, nnless the Congress 
by their adjournment prevent its retnm, in which case it ahall not 
be a law, 

99. Every order, resolution, or vote to which the eoncnrrence 
of the Senate'and House of R«pre«entativea may be neeessary (ez- 
eept on a qnestion of adjournment) shall be presented to the Fresi- 
dent of the United States; and before the same shall take etfeet 
ahall be approved by him, or, being disapproved by him, shall be 
repaased by two-thirds of the Senate and Honse of Represent atives, 
aecording to the mlea and limitations prescribed in the case of a 

bia 

SsomuT 8. 

§ L The Congress shall have power to lay and collect taxes, duties, 
imposts, and excises, to pay the debts and provide for the common 
defense and general welfare of the United States; bat all dnties, 
imposts, and excises shall be uniform throoghont the United States; 

8 8. To borrow money on- the credit of the United States; 

fS. To r^nlate eommeree with foreign nations, and among the 
several etates, and with the Indian tribes; 
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{4. To Mtablkh an nnifoim iqIa of natnrdiMtkm, and tmi- 
fom laws «n th* inbjeet of bukrnptdw thzoofhont the United 
BUtm; 

16. To Mnn meaty, ngnUte tli« vkIiu thereof uid of tartaga. 
win, tnd flx the tUndud of wughta tnd meuorM; 

S 8. To provide for the poniihment of ooonterfeiting Uu w- 
enritiefl ud enmnt eoin of the Unitod States ; 

J7. To Htftblish postoffioes snd poctrosdi; 

{8. To pTomoto the progre« of seienee and lueflil uts ^7 
Hearing for limited timee to anthon ud inventon the exdnsiTe ri^t 
to their respoetivfl writingi and diseoTeriea; 

{9. To eonatitnto tribnnala inferior to the Sapreme Court; 

glO. To define and poniah piradet and felonies ecunmitted on 
the high eeai and offenses against the law of nstions; 

§ 11. To declare war, grant letters of marque and rspriaal, and 
make rnlee eonceming es|>tima on land and water; 

{IS. To raise and support armies, bat no ^>propriatioa of 
mon^ to that we shall be for a longer tana than two years; 

{ IS. To provide and muntain a navy; 

gl4. To make roles for the govemmetit and regulation of tha 
land and naval forws; 

{ IS. To provide for eallii^ forth the militia to ezeente the laws 
of the Union, suppress insnrroetions, and repel invasions} 

S 16. To provide for organising, arming, and disciplining the 
militia, and for governing sneh part of them as may be emi^oyed 
in the serviee of the United States, reserving to the states reepee- 
tively the appoiatmeot of the oCQeers, and the authority of training 
the militia aoeording to the disdpUne preseiibed by Congreaa; 

JIT. To ezerdse ezelosive legielstion in all eases whatsoever 
over sneh distriet (not exceeding ten miles square) ss may, by esa- 
sioa of partienlar states and the aeoeptasce of Congress, become 
the seat of the Oovemment of the United States, snd to exerciBe like 
authority over all places purehased by the consent of the legisla- 
ture of the state in which the same ritall be, for the erection of 
forts, msgarines, arsenals, dockysrds, and other needfnl buildings; 
and 

§ 18. To make aD laws which shall be necesssiy and proper for 
eairying ittto execution the tongcang powers, and all other powers 
vested by this Constitution in the Oovemment of the United States, 
or in any department or officer thereof. 
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Sionoir 9. 



|1. The migrstion or inqMrt&tioii of sneh persona u any of 
the Btatei now eziBting ihall think proper to admit shall not be 
prohibited by the Congress prior to the year one thoosand ei^t 
hnndred and eight, but a tax or dnty may be imposed on saeh im- 
portation, not exceeding ten dollan for each person. 

{S. The privil^e of the init of habeae eorpna shall not be 
enspended, nnlew when in casee of rebellion or invasion the pnblie 
safety may require it. 

S S. No bill of attainder or ex post facto law shall be passed. 

g4. No ei^ntation or other direct tax shall be laid, nnless in 
proportion to the eenans or ennmeration hereinbefore directed to 
be taken. 

§ 5. No tax or duty shall b« laid on artielea exported from any 
state. 

$6. No pnfsrenee shall be given by any regnlation of eommeree 
or revenue to the ports of one state over those of another; nor 
shall vessels bound to or from one state be obliged to enter, clear, 
or pay duties in another, 

1 7, No money shall be drawn from the Treasury, but in con- 
sequence of appropriations made by law, and a regular statement 
and aceonnt of the receipts and expenditures of all pnblio money 
shall be pablished from time to tame. 

gS. No title of nobility shall be grsnted by the United States; 
and no penon holding any office of profit or trust under them shall, 
without the eoosent of the Congress, accept of any present, emolu- 
ment, office, or title of any kind whatever fnun any king, prinoe 
or foreign state. 

BionoH 10. 

gl. No state shall enter into any treaty, alliance, or confed- 
eration, grant letters of marque and reprisal, coin money, emit bills 
of eredit, make anything bat gold and silver coin a tender in pay- 
tnent of debts, pass any bill of attainder, ex post facto law, or law 
impairing the obligation of contracts, or grant any title of nobility. 

S2. No state shall, withont the consent of Congress, lay any 
imposts or duties on imports or exports, except what may be ab- 
solutely neoessaiy for executing its inspection laws; and the net 
produce of all duties and imposts laid by any state on imports or 
exports shall be for the use of the Treasury of the United States; 
and all sui^ laws shall be subject to the revision and eoatrol of 
the Congress. 
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1 8. Ko lUte iImU, vithont the ransait of Congnaa, Uj u^ 
dnt; of toniug^ keep troopt or ihips of war in tiiiw of peaM, 
enter into any agreement or eompaet with another atate or with 
a foreign power, or engage io war, nnleaa aetnallr inraded or la 
neh imiuinent danger aa will not admit of delay. 

ABTICLE n. 



i 1. The exeeative power ahall b« Tested ill a Preaident of tiie 

United Statea of Amerioa. He ahaU hold hia oflOee dsring tha term 
of four yeaia, and, together with the Viee-Preaident, ehoaen for the 
aame tans, be elected aa foUowa: 

§8. Eseh itate ahall appoint, in meh manner aa the legiala- 
tnre thereof may direct, a nnmber of eleetora, equal to the whole 
number of aenaton and r^reaentatlves to whioh the state ma; be 
entitled in the Congreaa; bat no aenator or lepreacoitatiTe^ or per- 
son holding an office of trust or profit under the United States, ahall 
be appointed an eleetor. 

1 9. The electoia shall meet in their lespeetaTe states and vote 
by ballot for two peraona, of whom one at least ahall not be an in- 
habitant of the same state with themselves. And they shall make 
■ list of all the persona voted for, and of the number of votes for 
each, whieh list they shsU rign and eertii^, and transmit sealed to 
the seat of government of the United States, directed to the Presi- 
deot of the Senate. The President of the Senate shall, in the 
preeenee of the Senate and House of BeprMentativea, open all the 
oertifioataa, and the votes shsU then be counted. The peiaon hav- 
ing the greatest nnmber of votes shall be the President, if such 
number be a majority of the whole number of eleetors appointed; 
and if there be more than one who have anoh majority, and have 
an equal number of votes, then the House of Bapresentatives shall 
immediately choose by ballot one of them for President; and if 
no person have a majority, then from the five highest on the list 
the said HoBse shall in like manner ehoose the PresidenL But in 
cbooaing the President the votes shall be taken by states, the rep- 
resentation from each state having one votft. A quorum for this 
purpose shall eonsist of a member or members from two-thirds of 
the States, and a majority of all the states shall be necessary to 
a choice. In every case, after the choioa of the President, the per^ 
son having the greatest nnmber of votes of the electors ahall be 
the Vice-President. But if there sboold remain two mi more who 
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bare aqnal votes, the Senate shall choose from them b; ballot the 
Viee-Preeident. [This paragraph snperseded by Amendment XIL] 

1 4. The CoQgteaB ma; determine the time of choosing the elee- 
tors and the day on which th^ shall give their votee, which d^. 
shall be the same throu^ont the United States. 

§5. No person except a natnral-bom citizen, or a citizen of 
the United States at the time of the adoption of this Constitution, 
shall be eligible to the ofBoe of President; neither shall any person 
be eligible to that office who shall not have attained to the age of 
thirty-five years, and been fourteen years a resident within the 
United SUtes. 

§6. In ease of the removal of the President from office, or of 
his death, resignation, or inability to discharge the powers and 
duties of the said offlee, the same shall devolve on the Vice-Presi- 
dent, and the Congress may by law provide for the ease of removal, 
deaUi, resignation, or inutility, both of the President and Vice- 
President, declaring what officer shall then act as President, and 
such officer shall aet accordingly nntil the disability be removed 
or a President shall be elected. 

§ 7. The President shall, at stated times, receive for his services 
a compensation, which shall neither be increased nor diminished 
during tbe period for which he may have been elected, and he shall 
not receive within that period any other emolument from the United 
States or any of them. 

§ 8. Before be enter on the exeentaon of his office be shall take 
the following oath or affirmation; 

"I do solenmly swear (or affirm) that I will fidthfully execute 
the office of Preddent of the United States, and will to the beet 
of my ability preserve, protect, and defend the Constitution of the 
United States." 

Ssonoir 2. 
§ 1. The President shall be CommandeT'ln-Chief of the Army 
and Navy of the United States, and of the militia of the several 
states when called into the actual service of the United States. He 
may require the opinion in writing of the prindpal officer in each 
of the executive departments upon any subject relating to the 
dntics of their respective offloea, and he shall have power to grant 
reprieves and pardons for offenses against the United States, ex- 
cept in eases of impeachment, 

1 5. He shall have power, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate, to make treaties, provided two-thirds of the sen*- 
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ton preaent eooenr; And ht shall nominate, and, b; and with 
the advice and eonsent of the Senate, shall appoint ambasaa- 
don, other public ministen and eonaols, judges of the Sapreme 
Court, and all other officers of the United States, whose appoint- 
ments are not herein otherwise provided for, and which shall be 
established b; law; bat the Congress may bj law vest the ap- 
pointment of sneh inferior offloers as they think proper in the Presi- 
dent alone, in the eourts of law, or in ^e beads of departments. 

§ S. The President shall have power to fill up all vacancies that 
may hai^ten daring the recess of the Senate by granting eommis- 
siona which shall «ii«re at the end of their next session. 
Skrtom 3. 

He ahall from time to time give to the Congress information 
of the state of the Union, and reeommend to their eonsideiatioD 
saeh measures as he shall judge necessary and expedient. He may, 
on extraordinary occasions, convene both houses, or either of theon, 
and in case of disagreement between them with respect to the time 
of adjournment, he may adjourn them to mch time as he shaQ 
think proper; he shall receive ambassadors and other public min- 
isters; he shall take care that the laws be faithfully exeented, and 
shall commission all the officers of the United States. 
Sbcriok 4. 

The President, Yice-Preaident, and all civil officers of the United 
States shall be removed from offlee on impeachment for and eon- 
viction of treason, bribery, or other hi^ crimes and misdemeanon. 

ARTICLE m. 



The judicial power of the United States shall be vested in one 
Supreme Court, and in sneh inferior eonrta as the Congrees ma; 
from time to time ordain and establish. The judges, both of the 
sapreme and inferior courts, shall hold their offices during good 
behavior, and shall, at stated times, receive for their services a 
eompenaatioii whiob ahall not be dimiaiabed daring their continu- 
ance in office. 



S 1. The judicial power ahall extend to all eases, in law and 
equity, tuising under this Constitution, the laws of the United 
States, and treaties made, or whieh shall be made, onder their 
authority; to all esses affecting ambaaaadora, other public min- 
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isten, ind oonmls; to tU caaw of sdmiralt; and maritime juris- 
diction; to contioversies to vhieh the United States shall be a party; 
to controTersiee between two or more states; between a state and 
oitizens of another state; between eitizens of dlSerent states; be- 
tween citizens of the same state claiming lands under grants of 
different states, and between a state, or the eitisens thereof and 
foreign states, citizens, or subjects. 

g 2. In all eases affecting ambassadorB, other puUio ministen 
and consols, and those in which a state shall be a party, the Su- 
preme Court shall have original jurisdiction. In all the other cases 
before mentioned the Supreme Court shall have appellate jnris- 
diction, both as to law and fset, with such ezceptiona and under 
such regnlationa as the Congress shall make. 

{ 3. The trial of all erimee, except in eases of impeaohment, 
shall be by jury; and snch trial shall be held in the state where 
the said crimes shall have been committed; but when not committed 
within any stste, the trial ahall be at snch plaoe or [daoea as the 
Cocgreea may by law have directed. 

SccnON 3. 

{ L Treason against the United States shall eonsist only in Jerk- 
ing war against them, or in adhering to their enemies, giving them 
aid and comfort. No person shall be convicted of treas<ni unless 
on the testimony of two witnesses to the same overt act, or on con- 
fession in open court. 

$2. The Congress shall have power to declare the punishment 
of treason, bnt no attainder of treason shall woric eorruption of 
blood or forfeiture eze^t during the life of the person attainted. 

AHTICLE rV. 



Full faith and credit shsll be given in each state to the poblie 
acts, records, and judicial proceedings of every other state. And 
the Congress msy by general laws prescribe the manner in whidi 
snch acts, records, and proceedings shall be proved, and the ^eet 
thereof. 

SicnoH 2. 

% 1. The eitizens of each state shall be entitled to all privileges 
and immnnities of citizens in the several states. 

S 2. A person charged in any state with treason, felony, or other 
erime, who shall flee from justice and be fonnd in another state, 
shall, on demand of the exeeutive anthority of the state from which 
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PctuuylTUiu— Benjuniii FVankUn, TVnnu Mifflin, Bobert Iforria, 

Oeorga ClTmer, Thomu Fiti Simoni, Jued IngsnoU, Junes 

Wilaon, Ooov«nieiir Ifotris. 
Delcwara— Geoigv Bead, Onnninc B«dford, Jr., John DiekizMon, 

Biehud Buwtt, jMob Broom. 
ICuylaud — Jtmrn titStaij, Dtnisl of St. Thomu Jenifer, Duid 

CuTolL 
Virginia— John BUir, Jam« Hadiwn, Jr. 
North C«n>lin*— William Blonnt, Biohwd Dobbs Spaiglitt Hngfa Wil- 

liuneon. 
BoBth C«Tolia»— John Bntlsdga, Charlea Cotwworth Pin^ns;, 

Charlei Pinekney, Piarea Bati«r. 
Q«oi|ia— William Faw, Abrahim Baldwin. 

Attest : William JaAaon, Saerttuj. 



ABTICLEL 
CoDgraaa shall make no law napeoting an aatablishment of n- 
ligion, or pmhilating the ftee ezerciH thereof; or alwidging the 
freedom of speech or of the preas; or the right of the people peace- 
ably to asaemble, and to petition the goTemment tta a redrm of 



ABTICU: n. 
A well>regalated militia being necessary to the Beenrlty of a free 
state, the right of the people to keep and bear aims shall not be 
infringed. 

ABTICLE m. 
No soldier shall, in time of peaoc^ be quartered in any hooBS 
without the eonsent of the owner, nor in time of war, bnt in a man- 
ner to be preseribed by law. 

ABTICLE IV, 
The ri^t of the people to be secure in thur persons, honsei, 
papers, and eSeeta, against nnressonable searehes and seiaurea shall 
not be violated, and no warrants shall issue but upon probable eanse, 
supported by oath or afflnnation, and particnlarly describing the 
place to be searched, and the person or tilings to be seised. 
ARTICLE V. 
No person shall be held to answer for a ej^tal or otherwiss 
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infaounii «riine, onlcu on a preseatnimt or indictment of a grand 
jniy, except in cases arising in the land or naval forees, or in the 
militia, when in aetnal service in time of war or public danger; 
nor shall any person be subject for the same offense to be twice 
put in jeopardy of life or limb; nor shall he compelled in any 
eriminal ease to be a witness against himself, nor be deprived of 
life, liberty, or property, withont due process of law;, nor shall 
private property be taken for pnblie use witbont just compensation. 
ARTICLE YL 
In all criminal prosecntions the aoffOMd shall enjoy the right to 
a speedy and pnblie trial, by an impartial jnry of the state and dia- 
trict wherein the oAmo shall have been committed, whieh diatrict shall 
have been previously ascertained by Isw, and to he informed of the 
nature and eanse of the accusation; to be confrontd with the wit- 
nesses against him; to have compulsory process for obtaining wit- 
nesses in his favor, and to have the assistaDce of counsel for hia d»- 
fense. 

ABTICIjE TO. 

In mits at eomm<m law, where the valne in oontroversy shall 6Z< 
eeed twenty dollars, the right of trial by jury shsll he preserved, 
and no fact tried by a jnry shall be otherwise re-examined in any 
court of the TJitited States, than according to the mlee of the com- 
mon law. 

ARTidf vm. 

Ezeessiva bail shall sot be required, nor excessive fines imposed, 
nor cruel and nnosnal puniabmeiita inflicted. 
ABTICLE IX. 
The enomeration in the CoDetitntion of certain ri^ts shall not 
be eoutrued to deny or disparage others retained by the people. 
ARTICLE X. 
The powers not del^ated to the United States by the Constitu- 
tion, nor prohibited by it to the states, are reserved to the states 
respectively or to the people (2). 

ARTICLE XL 
The jndidal power of the United States shall not be construed to 
extend to any snit in law or equity, eommenced or prosecuted against 
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*•? APPENIiIX 

«» tf 3c rzr;ec S:sb W .n"~ieBi of ^wtka- itst^ or ty dtiiBS 

bLlirc f :r ?^^£.Ls£i ms£ VM-P;cK.i<=i. cae of mfeom, st least, shall 
31.': 'u x£ 7T 1^-..:^:^ cf is« asx Kate viib tLaDsdm; the; shall 
T.L— » 3 tisr 'aLl>:c 1^ penca Toced for as Pnsidait, and in di>- 
Z-ir. in^-.z* i^« :>sv:a T-:'»d fv as Tiee-PnsLiait, and thej ahall 
::j.jl« i-^f^^r: ^:f:« cf aZ perKos ivud br as President ud of all 
jt-T.:;a v;e4i£ i;r as Vi-e-Presii^l. and of the nmiber of rotes for 
♦a.;— : "w^-'j. !bf3 ii-*7" "*~ ^fs "^^ eerti^, asd transmit sfsl ^'t l to 
lilt f*tz. „i i*« r:-=-:=ie-ri of :be Usited States, diraeted to the 
J^euii:^: ;? ii* S*zA:fc Ti« PT«£ii*=t of the Saate shall, in lb« 
r7«^i;* :f -j^t St:-i:e a=.i E;^3* of R^prescataans; open all the 
tn-n^-i-.aa i^i u.-* t;:« siii: li^ be ec^sied. Tse penon having 
■.li |-:^±:rST L::=";-jr :f v;:a ;;r PresiitKt stall be the Pnsidait, if 
i-'.z. -z^.Z'iT ^e a ^A/it-.-.j ;f lie »•;;> c=J>er of electors appointed; 
1: i -f ^; p«!T5";- ii-^ s^i =i.^:Tity. thai froai the persons having 
:^i i-i'^!^: i:::::"^;:^ -;: rt—v-'z, three i» the list of those Toled 
i:- If :~zn-.iiz.:. -.\i n.-^s* oi Kepr«se=:aiive9 shall choose im- 
~^i^-.i.j. ':j z-}^:-^ -^t Pr>?s:ieTLi, Bat in ehoosicg the Piestdeot 
•.J.C v_:T-i iii.1; ">; -.ii?- rj iti'.es, lie represectation frMn each stale 
Li-.z^ :ir v.:r; s ;?:7-:^ i:T ihis p3rp«e shall consist of a mem- 
r-rT .r ^T = :>;T? 17:— :-sj--'^tzs cf :he stares, acd a majoritj of all 
:ir s:i:TS i-ill w =t-:*s»37t :; a thj:«. A^d if the House of 
?.T-T^--:i::-;f^ siill -;: (i>;ie a Prw^idesl whenever the right of 
<- :,-r s -i-L^ iTv.lvr ^iT-;: ^T=u Ssfrre U;e fourth day of March neii 
: ,. -.-J. -.It- ;is Vi.'f-prwi.ie-: siall a« as President, as in the 
cijr :i -.^i i;j.:i :z cLiz ft;=j:::=rii-ai disabiliiy of the Prc&ideiit 

T f 7-;ri-~ i'vir^ :'zf er^ate?: E^EiWr of votes as Tice-President 
i". ,:. r-; --^ ''. :-i-T'z^. liz:, if s-ch E:;=ber be a majority of the whole 
r.:v.'.>- ::' T^r.; r; ;:;-;i;:ei;: &z.i if no person have a majority, 
:1-,- ;t - '.--i ;-^: h.cie;: E:i=!>eTs on the list the Senate shall 
i:'_ -f :_? V:,-:-rrT::iT-:; a cu:'r.:2: for the purpose shall consist 
•::" :~ :-:'.--.:-^ .: z'n -=':L:'.e E'^^iwr of Senators, and a majority of 
:. J -a-^-.lv z.;~"r;r jliili ie iireessary to a choice. But no person con- 
?:::■: :.::>■ -^iij:::* :; the ci,* vf President shall be eligible to 
:Li: ,■: V;.;-r:^s:it-: tf -,-;i Uni-.cd States <■!)• 
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AfiTICLE Xm. 

SlonOH 1. Neither sl»v«r; nor involnnt&t? servitade, except u 
& p nTiiatiTTi flTit for crime whereof the party shall have been dul; con' 
vieted, Rhall exist within the United States or any place snbjeet to 
their jmiBdiotion. 

SacnoN 2. Congreaa ih&ll have power to enforce ttrie article by 
-appropriate legislation (6). 

AETICLEXIV. 

SconoH 1. All persona bom or naturalized in the United States, 
and snbjeet to the jurisdiction thereof, are eitisens of the United 
States and of the state wherein they reside. No state shall male 
or anforee any law which shall abridge the privil^ies or immunities 
of «itizens of the United States; nor shall any state deprive any 
penon of life, liberty, or property, withont doe process of law; nor 
deny to any penon within its jurisdiction the equal protection of the 
laws. 

BioiioiT 2. BepresentatsTes shall be apportioned among the ser- 
era] states aeeording to their respective numbers, counting the whole 
nnmber of persons in each state, exclnding Indians not taxed. But 
when the right to vote at any election for the choice of electors for 
Preaidflnt and Vice-President of the United States, Representatives 
in Congress, the ezeentive and judicial officers of a state, or tiie mem- 
bers of the legislstnre thereof, is denied to any of the male inhabitants 
of meh state, being twenty-one years of age, and citizens of the 
United States, rar in any way abridged, except for participation in 
nbellion, or other erime, the basis of representation therein sbaJl be 
redooed in the proportion which the number of sneb male citizens 
shall bear to the whole nnmber of male citizens twenty-one years of 
age in such state. 

Bkctiov 3. No person shall be a Senator or Representative in 
Congress, or elector of President and VlM-President, or hold any 
office, eivil or militaiy, under the United States or under any state, 
who, having previonsly taken an oath as a member of Congress, or 
as an officer of the United States, or as a member of any state 
l^pstature, or as an executive or judicial officer of any state, to sup- 
port the Constitution of the United States, shall have engaged in 
insurrection or rebellion against the same, or given aid or comfort to 
the enemies thereof. But Congress may, by a vote of two-thirds of 
eaeh house, remove sueb disability. 

m In fHM ow. IB, laas. 
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one of the United BUt« b; eitiwni of aaotlier statc^ or hy dtiaeu 
or subjMU of any fonign ■tAt«(3). 

ARTICUE XH. 

The eleeton ihftll meet in thdr nspeetlve itates and vota by 
ballot far Preaidect and Viee-Preeideiit, one of whom, at leaat, >h«U 
sot be an inhabitant of the aame state irith themaelvea; they ahaU 
name in their ballot the peraon voted for aa President, and in dia- 
tinet ballota the penon voted for as Yiee-Preaident, and they ahall 
make diatinet Hata of all pengna voted for aa Preeident and of all 
penons voted for aa Vice-President, and of the nomber of votes tor 
each; which lists they ihall sign and certify, and transmit sealed to 
the seat of the govcniment of the United States, direeted to the 
President of the Senate. The President of the Senate shall, in the 
presence of the Senate and Honse of Repiesentativea, open all the 
certificates and the votes shall then be ooonted. The penon having 
the pvatest nnmber of votes for President shall be the President, if 
such number be a majority of the whole nomber of electors appointed; 
and if no person have such majority, then from the penons having 
the highest numbers, not exceeding three on the list of those voted 
for aa President, the Hoose of Representatives shall choose im- 
mediately, by ballot, the President, fiat in choosing the President 
the votes shall be taken by statea, the representation from each state 
having one vote ; a qoonun for this pnrpoae ahall eonast of a mem- 
ber or memben from two-thirds of the states, and a majority of all 
the statea shall be necessary to a choice. And if the Hooss of 
Representatives shall not choose a President whenever the right of 
choice shall devolve upon them, before the fonrth day of Hareh nen 
following, then the Vico-President shall act u President, as in the 
case of the death or other eonstitntional diaability of the Prendent. 

The person having the greatest number of votes as Yicfr-Preaident 
shall be the Vice-President, if sneh nnmber be a majority of the whole 
number of eleoton appointed; and if no person have a majority, 
then from the two highest nnmben on the list the Senate shall 
choose the Vice-President; a quorum for the purpose shall eonsist 
of two-thirds of the whole number of Senators, and a majority of 
the whole nnmber shall be necessary to a choice. But no person con- 
stitutionally ineligible to the ofBce of President shall be eligible to 
that of Vica-Prendent of the United SUtea (4). 

(SI 
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ABTICLEXm. 
Sicmoir L Neither slavery nor iDvoltrntary mrritnde, except aa 
a pnnishment for erims whereof the part; shall have been duly con- 
victed, ahall eziat vithin the United States or any plaoe mbjeet to 
their jniisdiction. 

SBonoir 2. Congreee shall have poirer to enforce tfaia artide by 
■•ppropriate Initiation (6). 

ARTICLE XIV. 

SioiiOK 1. All persona bom or naturalized in the United Statea, 
and subject to the jurisdiction thereof, are eitizens of the United 
States and of the state wherein they reside. No state shall make 
or enforce any law which shall abridge the privileges or immimities 
of eitiaens of the United States; nor shall any state deprive any 
person of life, liberty, or property, without doe process of law; nor 
deny to any person within its jnrisdietion the equal protection of the 
laws. 

BxonoiT 2. Bepreaentatoves shall be apportioned among the sev- 
eral states according to their respective nnmbera, eoonting the whole 
namber of persons in each state, excluding Indians not taxed. Bat 
when the right to vote at any election for the choice of eleotors for 
President and Tice-Preddent of the United States, Representatives 
in CongresB, tiie exeentive and jodieial officers of a state, or the mem- 
bers of the l^ialatore thereof, is denied to any of the male inhabitanta 
of sneh state, being twenty-one years of age, and citizens of the 
United States, or in any way ahrit^ed, except for paiticq>alson in 
rebellion, or other crime, the basis of reprssentation therein shall be 
rcdneed in the proportion which the number of snch male citizens 
shall bear to the whole number of male citazena twenty-one years of 
age in snch state. 

SxoFioiT 3. No person shall be a Senator or Representative in 
Coi^reas, or elector of President and Vice-President, or hold any 
office, civil or military, under the United States or nnder any state, 
who, having previously taken an oath as a member of Congress, or 
as an officer of the United Statea, or as a member of any state 
legislature, or aa an execntivs or judicial officer of any state, to sup- 
port the Constitution of tbe United States, shall have engaged in 
insurrection or rebellion against the same, or given aid or comfort to 
the enemiea thereof. But Coi^ress may, l^ a vote of two-thirds of 
each house, remove such disability. 

(E) Is (HM Dm. U, lias. 
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Sicnoir 4. The validity of the pnblie debt of the United Statee, 
ftnthomed b; lav, inelnding debtt iaoamd for payment of pensions 
and bonntias tor serrioes in mpprmaag insniTeetion or nbellion, 
shall not be qneetioned. But neitfaer the TJuted States nor any state 
shall ssBDine or pay any debt or obligation incurred in aid of in- 
Borreetion or reballion against the United States, or any claim for 
the loss or emancipation of any slave; but all sneb debts, obligationi, 
and claims shall be held Ulegal and void. 

Skotiok 6. The Congress shall have power to enforce, by ^;qm>- 
priate Iqiislation, the pronaiona of this ardele (6). 

AETICLB XV. 

BKTKm 1. The rig^it of aticens of the United States to vote 
shall not be denied or abridged by the United States or by any itat« 
on aeaount of nee, eol<ff, or prsTions eondition of serritnde. 

Skttios 2, The Congress shall have power to enfwes this aitiele 
by ^ipropriate legislation (7). 
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